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The Voleano Mauna Kea and Kawaihae Beach, Island of Hawaii 


Magic Moment... 


Footprints in the sands where once walked Hawaii's Kings and Queens. 
Moonlight on an island shore and the scent of ginger blossoms on a soft 
trade wind ...Truly a land of romance with a heritage of happiness, holding 


magic moments for you who answer Hawaii's call! ... Make your “lifetime 


dream” come true NOW! Ask your travel agent, airline or steamship 


representative about visiting all the islands of the 50th State, or write 


Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Dept. B, 2051 Kalakaua Ave.. Honolulu, Hawaii. 


In the Islands of 


Round trip from Pacific Coast and 10 hotel 
days (European) can cost 4s little as $325 








ANOTHER WAY 
/ RCA SERVES 
X YOU THROUGH 
x ELECTRONICS 





This RCA Victor high fidelity plays the most exciting 
stereo your ears have ever heard—through 3 speaker systems 


would cost you a pretty penny for a stereo 
as fine as this. But you can own an RCA 


High fidelity 
enjoy the finest stereophonic sound you 
must hear the music from both left and 
right, and from the center. 

Their choice? RCA Victor's superb 5- 
speaker, 3-unit Mark XVI —a fine fur- 
niture Danish Modern console with 


fans will tell you that to 


“twin” companion speaker cabinets. 

The “Victrola”® console includes RCA 
Victor's famous ‘Floating Action” 4-speed 
record changer, 2-in-1 “Living Stereo” 
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pickup with diamond stylus, powerful 87- 
watt amplifier, visual balance control, 


and 12” woofer for low frequencies. 


Each companion unit has a 34" tweeter 
and 5” x 7” high fidelity speaker for mid- 
range and high frequencies. Spot them 
anywhere in the room — they're so com- 
pact the entire 3-unit Mark XVI takes 


up less room than many one-unit stereos. 


Even if you were handy with tools, it 


Victor fine furniture console — ready to 
plug in and play—for as little as $229.95. 


It’s the stereo the experts buy. Now at 
your RCA Victor dealer's! 


TOR 


thown, optionel with 
t ond South. Price, speci- 
ov! notice. @ RCA trade- 
















































: Changes in w His Change-Easy Policy : Monthly 
: , Dave's Life s Changing Needs + Outlay 
; ar his first job buys £12,000 Change-Easy life $14.23 
: il 1949 insurance \ retirement values 
® E E 4 AT VD R L I JT JIT J G : marries Myra} includes Income Protection to { 11,39 
: two years give Myra 2 month until : 
H ‘ ; she is 65 if yuld die : 
J . : ~~ ; later she is 65 if h : 
At a trot, at a gallop, Connie and Timmy meet a new ogo f aera 
> : Connie is ! attaches Family Plan which will ; 2.64 
face of the world every day. Always change. That’s : born four} pay hima monthly income if : 
what growing’s about. Growing families change, too i FEET eee culaentwcone | 
‘ ? = : . ‘ “onnie and all children to come 
ined : for $1,000 each ; 
And that means constantly changing insurance needs. ae re bess gay a See 
Occidental Change-Easy Life Insurance is designed ; Cf Timmy is: adds provision increasing his 4.72 
. . . 8 is H born one : fife insurance by £10,000 for 
to meet those changing needs with one policy. As new > - i year later | the next 15 years. 
c es oc si y inc } in y ; \ Sy 
hang cur, you simply include new benefits in your : buys new | includes provision to pay off 3.92 
original policy. And this one policy costs less than . house three } balance on his $11,000 mortgage 
SM. | years ater | if he should die. 


a series of separate policies covering the same needs. : 


Occidental Change-Easy Insurance... O 
your policy for life CCI DE NTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


(A Member of the Transamerica Insurance Group) 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA © LIFE, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE * GROUP INSURANCE ¢ PENSION Plans 
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IN GOLF... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





+ eS 


Ipen, P.G.A. and Masters 






Gene Sarazen, U.S. Open, British Champion. Twice winner of Teacher's Trophy for th 


Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH wisky / 36 PROOF / SCHIEFFELIN® & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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*(Biographia Literaria, XVI, 1817) 








Inca stonework in Cuzco, hand-fitted so skillfully you 
can't slip a knife between the stones. 


Explore South America the friendly Panagra way... 


“You haven't seen anything Because Panagra knows South America through 32 years of 
service down the scenic West Coast route, you put your travel 
E ‘ : = plans in the best hands when you go the Panagra way .. . 
friendliest of continents, On business or on vacation—from the Canal Zone on through 
say people who have been Incaland to Chile and Argentina—you'll find yourself pam- 
pered on this friendliest of airlines. First-class or tourist service 
on every flight. No change of plane from New York, Washing- 
ton and Miami over the routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra. | 

For detailed information, see your travel agent or Pan Amer- 
ican, or write Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4484, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


PANAGR A> 2 


WORLD'S FRIENOLIEST AIRLINE <<“ 


until you've seen this 


everywhere... 
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See how THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone can 


speed your work, spark your efficiency! 





YOU CAN TALK TO OTHERS in your office, plant or 


store just by pushing a button or dialing. 





YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON to on outside call, 
then stay on the line or get off, as you like. 


The new Call Director telephone 
with Bell System intercom is a real 
boon to busy businessmen. Its 
many pushbuttons provide the kind 
of fast, flexible desktop communi- 
cations you need to get more done 
each day, give customers better 
service and otherwise boost effi- 
ciency and profits. 

There are two versatile models: 
an executive model with up to 18 
secretarial model 


buttons; and a 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





tt 


YOU CAN SET UP CONFERENCE CALLS with as many | 
as six different people on the line at once. 





YOU CAN TAKE CALLS on up to 29 outside, extension 


or intercom lines, even hold many of them. 


with answering and call-holding fa- 
cilities for as many as 29 lines. 
Both are smartly designed in green, 
gray or beige with contrasting face 
plates. 

The Call Director is just one of 
many new Bell System develop- 
ments with profit potential for your 
business. A communications expert 
is ready to discuss them with you. 
Just call your Bell Telephone busi- 
ness office. No obligation. 
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This six-button Bell System telephone | 
) | 

also provides a wide range of flexible i 
intercom features. : 

' 





How long can they keep the home fires burning? 


The average insured family has 
$11,000 worth of Life insurance. That 
seems to be a lot of money. It is. 

But for the average family, $11,000 
is less than two years’ income. And 
think how much of your pay today 
goes for food, clothes, schooling and 
rent or mortgage payments. 

How about your family? Just how 
long could your wife and children 
make out if left with the protection 
you have provided for them? 

Divide your Life insurance by your 
monthly income and estimate how 
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long it would last. How long can they 
keep the home fires burning? 

It surprises most people to learn 
how much protection they can have 
and afford, when a failor-made plan 
is worked out by a man trained to 
help families do the most practical 
kind of financial planning. 

Your Metropolitan Man can chart 
and leave with you, such a plan, It 
will take into account not only your 
Life insurance, but your other assets 
—such as Social Security and the 
various forms of savings. And it will 





cover the particular needs and circum- 
stances of your own family. It will 
give you a clear picture of the kind 
of financial security program that 
makes the most for you. Call your 
Metropolitan Man today. 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMUTUAL COMPANY © 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. N.Y. 














Ona wiring diagram... 


this means a push-button 





To a civil engineer... 


this means a boundary monument 





...But to homes and industries in the 
Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 








the ever expanding Ohio and Mississippi river val- 
TRANSMISSION CORPORATION _ leys. Industries and business leaders are urged to 
Ottices: Owensboro, Kentucky» Houston, Texas keep an eye on Texas Gas and its vital service area. 


a é& x A Ss G A oy Texas Gas pipelines transport natural gas to dis- 
a tributing companies and industries located in 


pa a ee er eg ee ee eee eee 
SER Vin ©c 7, oeE BIG RiVER REGION 


Crew Texas Gas THawame ¥ COMFORATION 






Salesman 
who KNOWS 
he uses 


Truc ks Every salesman knows trucks deliver what he sells. He knows 
eee from personal experience. Without regular on-time delivery, 
sales would fade. In modern manufacturing and merchandising, 
limited inventory is common, fast replacement a ‘‘must.’’ The 
salesman knows there isn’t room for fumbling around . . . 
distribution is keyed to the clock . . . He uses trucks to keep 

everything in step . . . including his commissions. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 








THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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“Why [told my boys 


to tnvest ferst in life insurance ya 


A suggestion for anyone planning fo invest 
by EMIL SCHRAM, 


former President, N. ¥ 
Chairman of the Board, Butler Bros. 


Stock Exchange; 


7 WELL REMEMBER taking out my first 
life insurance policy. I was 21, and 
managing a farm in Illinois. 

“Then along came my first big oppor- 
tunity. And this same policy enabled me 
to borrow the money I| needed to get 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICY OWNERS. 


Mr 








Schram and his sons, Robert, James and Daniel, 


between them own a total of 15 policies with this company—the earliest dating back to 1924, 
Pp pan) 


started in the feed and grain business. 

“Ever since, my steadily-growing life 
insurance program has served as a sound 
basis for each business move. Always it 
has given me an extra measure of con- 
fidence. I knew for certain that, come 
what may, my obligations would be met 
and my family provided for. 

“That's why I talked to my three boys 
as I did. Because of my activities, they 
grew up in a stock market atmosphere, 


They were naturally attracted very early 
by the investment advantages of stocks 
and bonds. But I advised them to post- 
pone getting into the market. I urged 
them to pin down first their more basic 
needs for personal security, headed up 
by an adequate and well-planned pro- 
gram of life insurance. 


“All three have heeded 
Today they'll tell you they're very glad 


they did.” 


this advice. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE 


1S A DIFFERENCE" 
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Lhere ts a difference! 


Four reasons why 
you should consider 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


© MANY PEOPLE, from well-known 
business leaders to young men just 

starting out, find Northwestern Mutual 
has an outstanding combination of 
qualities to fit their needs... 
1. High earnings are a matter of rec- 
ord. In 1958 the rate of return from 
Northwestern Mutual's investments 
was above the average of the 14 other 
largest life insurance companies. 
2. Low operating expense is another 
advantage for policy owners. Modern 
electronic equipment enables fewer 
Northwestern Mutual employees to 
give prompt, personal attention to 
more policy owners. The portion of 
premium income needed for operating 
expenses is about half of the average 
for the 14 other largest companies. 
3. Strict sharing of carnings and sav- 
ings with all policy owners, Because 
it is dedicated to the “mutual” prin- 
ciple, Northwestern Mutual has earned 
a reputation as “the policy owners’ 
company.” Dividends have increased 
seven times in seven consecutive years, 
4. Excellent agents aid in planning. 
The percentage of Northwestern 
Mutual men selling over a million dol- 
lars of life insurance a year is fen times 
greater than the average for all life in- 
surance agents. And almost half of all 
Northwestern Mutual policies are sold 
to old customers coming back for more. 

Make it a point to meet your local 
Northwestern Mutual agent. He can 
be one of your most helpful friends. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TTT 
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The Big Question 


ir: 

Time, like everyone else, has been castigat- 
ing the television quiz shows for being fixed 
but it does not appear as if any of the ac- 
cusers have paused long enough to examine 
the real substance of the situation which they 
are viewing with alarm. After all, what the 
programs basically purported to dispense is 
entertainment—and free entertainment at 
that. We do not expect the gospel truth every 
time we turn on our sets. 

JEROME KuRSHAN 

Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: 

Let's try comparing a TV quiz show with 
another form of TV “suspenseful entertain- 
ment”: championship golf, or perhaps foot- 
ball’s game of the week. No one would de- 
fend a fix in sports on the wild notion that 
it added more to the fun! 

Dorotuy G. WATKINS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sir: 

I was interested in your discussion of [CBS 
President] Frank Stanton's attitude toward 
Person to Person |Nov. 2|, and feel inclined 
to take up the cudgels for Mr. Murrow. I was 
on this program two years ago. When you 
state that it is “vaguely” rehearsed, you are 
right. “Vaguely” is the word. I live in the 
country ; therefore it takes a number of days 
to cable a house and build various steel tow- 
ers. I talked some time prior to the program 
to the writer and director—twice if my mem- 
ory serves me. Please bear in mind that these 
gentlemen didn’t know me from Adam's off 
ox—lI daresay that should be cow. 

Personally to personally, I had a good 
time on it; I had a week or more of engi- 
neers and such running about the house 
wiring this and that, including trees, and I 
am indebted to Mr. Murrow. I live alone; I 
was not surrounded by friends and family; 
there was just myself tiptoeing downstairs 
and hoping to God that things would go 
right. I hadn't the faintest idea what ques- 
tions Mr. Murrow would ask. 

I am not in favor of the rigged program. 
Most of them involve prizes and/or money. 
Person to Person didn’t and doesn’t. But it 
isn’t even “vaguely” rigged. I yield to no one 
in my admiration for Mr. Stanton, but this 
is really a little too much. 

FartH BALDWIN 
Norwalk, Conn, 


For the Birds 
Sir: 

The Navy will never be successful in its 
attempt to move the albatross from Midway 
Island [ Oct. 26]. I have helped some of these 
gooney birds to build their nests, and the aid 
was accepted gracefully, but the bird selects 
the site. Once I moved a nest, egg and all, to 
a new site only three feet distant; the bird 
was thoroughly confused and went about 
building a new nest on the original site. 

The birds cannot be moved to nearby 
Kure or Pearl and Hermes. The only solu- 
tion is that the Navy minimize its air activity, 
while retaining the waters as a submarine 
base, leaving the islands to their rightful 
owners or perhaps sharing the area with 
them on a more cooperative basis—Midway 
would be tops as a vacation spot. 

ARMSTRONG THOMAS 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
Its genocidal plan for making Midway Is- 
land safe for Homo Americanus volitans 
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Culver Service 
ANCIENT Mariner & ALBATROSS* 


makes one suspect that the Navy is not up 
on its Ancient Mariner. If it were, the Navy 
would know that the penalty for killing an 
albatross is disaster at sea [see cut]. 

IvAN Morrat 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Sir: 

American whalemen knew the albatross as 
the “goney” bird long before the U.S. Navy 
had any interest in the Pacific. There is a 
whaleman’s song entitled The Wings of a 
Goney, from the logbook of the whaling 
bark Ocean Rover on a voyage made in 1859 
that starts: 


Ij I had the wings of a goney, 
I would fly to my own native home; 
1 would leave Desolation’s cold weary 
ground, 
For right whales for us there is none. 
E. G. HUNTINGTON 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


Crime & Sociology 
Sir: 

Father Joseph Fitzpatrick’s view on Puerto 
Rican crime [Oct. 26] is the typical head-in- 
the-clouds attitude of sociologists, who spend 
too much time in the library and not enough 
time in the streets. Irish and German immi- 
grant crime a century ago is a historical fact 
but not an excuse for today’s crime. Father 
Fitzpatrick and other sociologists should pre- 
sent workable solutions to immigrant crime 
instead of simply apologizing for it. 

James A. BaILey 
New York City 


Sir: 

Father Fitzpatrick somehow reminded me 
of Father Flanagan of Boys Town, who once 
uttered that classic absurdity: “There are no 
bad boys.” 

Says kind Father Fitzpatrick: “The things 
that gave a man or woman dignity and hon- 
or in a Puerto Rican village are greeted with 
ridicule in New York.’ Really, Father Fitz? 
Since when are rape, murder, robbery and 
slashings considered a mark of dignity? 

NorMAN FISHER 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

It was most refreshing to read Father Fitz- 
patrick’s evaluation of Puerto Ricans in rela- 
tion to the delinquency problem in New 


* As described by Coleridge in his long narra- 
tive poem The Rime of the Ancient Mariner: 
And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 
Ah! well a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 
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GIRARD- PERREGAUX 


Hine Witches 
dice TH 


TIMEPIECE 
MASTER-WORKS 
designed for 
beauty and 
accuracy by 


Girard Perregaux 


Brilliant SHPRnE fae 

syntheti¢ Sapphire = 

mond’s lustre and durability, adorn 
both these examples of fine watch 
craftsmanship. 

Men's watch, 14K solid gold with 


Florentine finish ............. --$160 
In mirror gloss finish from $140 
Ladies’ watch, 14K white gold, 8 ex 
quisitely set full-cut diamonds....$250 
All models shock-resistant 


Other Girard Perregaux Watches 
from $50.00 
4M prices incl. Fed. Tax 


WRITE GP, DEPT. TM,610 5TH AVENUE, N.y.C. 20 
FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER AND BOOKLET 
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York City, and his notation that every immi- 
grant group, when it first settled, got into the 
same trouble, but that as time passed, these 
groups have become adapted and respecta 
ble. Being a Puerto Rican myself, and very 
proud of it, I was most happy to read this 
article 





ANTONIO I. LAHONGRAIS 
Alaska Native Hospital 
Kanakanak, Alaska 


That Was Leyte Gulf 
Sir 
We at the Air Force Academy who teach 
military history have read with great pleas 
ure “Greatest & Last Battle of a Naval Era” 
[Oct. 26]. The author of the story of Leyte 
Gulf has done a very fine job of condensing 
this great battle. Your organization most 
courteously provided for us copies of your 
similar treatment of the Battle of Midway 
We have used Mr. Chapin’s diagrammatic 
portrayal of that battle in our classrooms 
It has been most helpful 
JouHN A. KERIG 
Lieut. Colonel, U.S.A.F 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo 





ur 

I was a member of the crew of the USS 
Denver, and after 15 years was surprised to 
hear she had the honor of firing the first 
shot in the Leyte landings. She also par 
ticipated in the Battle of Surigao Strait, 
which I recall quite vividly, as the entire 
ship was at general quarters all night, it 
was hotter than I can ever recall, and the 
night entailed a good deal of work for the 
crew in handling hundreds of rounds of 
ammunition when the ships in our task force 
opened up rapid salvo fire on the unsuspect 
ing Japanese. In surveying the results of 
our night’s work in the light of the next 
day, however, we were very pleased with 
ourselves 





JoHN R.. BLOOMER 
Alton, Il 


or 

Although the Leyte Gulf Battle was 15 
years ago, it seems as yesterday. My sub 
marine, Darter, along with Dace, commanded 
by my classmate Captain B. D. Claggett, 
with two of the best crews ever to go aboard 
submarines, held swimming call 15 years ago 
this morning for Admiral Kurita and _ his 
heavy cruisers. Darter still rests on the rocks 
off Palawan, where we abandoned her after 
grounding while trying to finish off the 
cruiser Takao, Thanks to the brilliant work 
of Claggett, Dace rescued my whole crew 

D. H. MeCiintock 

Captain, U.S.N 
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Look, Three Hands 


Sir 

We students and supporters of the $.M.U. 
Mustangs have many a time seen the amaz- 
ing talents of our Don Meredith's passing 
right hand. But, according to the photo of 








k Beers—D Morning News 


Meredith [Nov. 2], perhaps his coaches 
should try the potential of Meredith's left 
hands, which seem to be doubly amazing. 

Topp MESSINGER 
Denton, Tex 


@ Says Quarterback Meredith of the 
picture, in which he was being hit from 
behind by a tackler, unseen except for 
his hand: “I guess I looked a little 
spooky out there. I don’t remember the 
play. But | remember plenty of times 
when I could have used three hands- 
or one good one,”’——Ep. 


Symbol of America? 


Sir 

The great strike between the forces of 
management and labor of the steel industry 
is more than a present threat to the welfare 
of the U.S. It is a vivid symbol of what 
America has come to treasure most and fight 
for the hardest: material security and mon 
etary wealth 


LYNN W. FOELL 
Milwaukee 


oir 

During the Depression, management bled 
labor white until labor had no other choice 
than to organize against the arrogant bosses. 
Gradually during the 1950s, many union 
leaders are becoming just as arrogant as their 
bosses used to be 


Roy Wo .rr 


San Francisco 


Sir 

Re the stecl strike, I would like to quote 
La Rochefoucauld: “Quarrels would not last 
long if the fault were only on one side.” 


Tep MILLER Jr. 








Whittier, Calif 
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CONVAIR'S JET 880 


THE JET-LINER THAT 


taeanie a 


Convair 880 or 66 tl 






GENERAL 
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YEARS AHEAD 


FOR YEARS TO COME 


The 880 Jet-Liner, latest to be produced, is 

the only jet transport to meet every performance 
estimate! Creative engineering - dramatic 
design + traditional craftsmanship - unmatched 
elegance - power by General Electric for 
superior speed—the world’s fastest passenger 
plane! With these advantages, the 880, built by 
Convair, a Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, adds up to the t-Liner that is 


years ahead for years to come 
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now 
Qantas Jets 
whoosh 
their way 
to London, 





Keep it under your hat, but now there’s a new way to leap the Atlantic! It’s by Qantas 
707 Jets...the same jets that turned the Pacific into a puddle! Less than 7 hours flying 
time from New York, barely 12 from San Francisco...with kingly care all the way. Want 
more facts? Tickets, too? Just tell your travel agent—and watch him snap to attention! 


=: QANTAS 


sal 


ONLY QANTAS 707 JETS fly eastward to London, westward to Fiji and Austra 


U.S.A. One ticket, one jet takes you all the way, either way -with connecting service on a 
Qantas offices: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. (Aliso BOF 


agents, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Miami 





Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipe treal, Toronto.) Australia’s round-the-world luxury airline 








The Peugeot 403 is owner-tested, owner-approved 
Two years ago it was virtually unknown in America. Today it is outselling 
two-thirds of all imported cars. Why? Because it has more roomy comfort: 5 
to 6 passengers; foam rubber padded seats almost 5 ft. wide; 20 cu. ft. trunk. 
It’s an exciting car to drive: very responsive, very alert. Economical, too: 30 
mpg on regular gas, and easy upkeep. The price of $2250 at East and Gulf 
Coast ports of entry includes: sliding sun-roof, whitewall or Michelin X tires, 
4-speed synchromesh transmission, heater-defroster, padded dashboard, cloth 
or leatherette upholstery, reclining seats, electric clock, windshield washers, 


trip mileage counter, wheel trim a rings and an outside rear-view muror. 





The Peugeot 403 Sedan, $2250, and the 403 Station Wagon-America’s largest 


imported station wagon, $2490-now on display at over 500 Peugeot dealers. 


the Sportsedan from France 


PEUGE 


Sold and serviced by over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. For illustrated brochure, write: Peugeot, Inc., Room 3100, 





760 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. For overseas delivery see your nearest dealer or write Cars Overseas Inc., Box 158, Long Island City 4, New York. 





Treasured beyond all other gifts 


Passport to memory and to your bright tomorrows, this diamond ring 
will always be most valued—the shining symbol of your anniver- 


sary. No other gift has such enduring life. “A diamond is forever. 


cial anniversary, or 





This year, let a diamond make memorable 


important birthday, a debut, the birth of a child, or any significant event 


\ carat, $160 
1 carat, $400 


arats, $90) 


ted jeweler ts your 
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to $1590 


) to $4725 
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representative jewelers 


Prices vary widely according to 


qualities offered 


De Beers Co 


Federal tex extra 


solidated Mines, Lid. 








Air Express—vital partner in defense 


Behind these guarded gates Arma Division, American Bosch Arma, assembles guidance systems for 
Atlas missiles and fire-control systems for Stratofortresses and nuclear subs. Arma’s 1200 
subcontractors work on a tight schedule. Speed and security are paramount. As in so much 
defense work, AIR EXPRESS provides both. Shipments get ‘‘kid-glove"’ handling (armed guard if 
required) and dependable priority service door to door. Cost of this jet-age way of doing business? 
Only $9.47, for instance, for 15 lbs. New York to Denver (1632 air-miles). Even if you're not 
in the defense picture, these are good reasons to think FAST... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


—y>— 
AIR EXPRESS 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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DULUTH'S TWIN WEIGHT LIFTERS PICK UP A JOB 
NO OTHER SEAWAY PORT COULD HANDLE... 


Wausau Story 








AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA..." Where the Seaway begins” 


by C. A. BOESEL, President, Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 


“ 

When a complete steel mill was shipped from England 
to Canada last summer, Duluth was the port of entry. 
For two reasons: Our twin Whirleys pictured above 
were the only cranes on the Seaway powerful enough to 
lift the dismantled parts from the ship’s hold. 

“The whole mill weighed almost 1050 tons, but it was 
a pair of 125-ton castings that provided the real test. 
Our Whirleys picked up those castings with ease and, 
in record time, put them down on the railroad cars that 
carried them on to Canada. 

‘“*‘Because we build our Whirleys to perform that way, 
it’s natural that any product or service we buy has to 
pass rigid tests too. For example in buying our insur- 
ance, we wanted savings to come through long-term 
rate reductions rather than through dividends alone. 





“That’s why we became a policyholder of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau and why we’ve continued to be for 
over 21 years now. We have an average 10-year credit 
of more than 27%. Employers Mutuals helped us make 
this saving with safety engineering services that earned 
us rate reductions. Excellent service. Always helpful. 
And at a saving that counts! Employers Mutuals are 
‘good people to do business with.” We know.” 

With 109 Employers Mutuals offices throughout the United 
States, service is never more than a few hours away. We 
write all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance (in- 
cluding automobile) and we're one of the largest writers of 
workmen’s compensation. Consult your telephone directory 
for your Wausau Man or write Wausau, Wisconsin. 








Duluth's busy port keeps twin 
Whirleys working. On an inspec- 
tion tour: Mr. Kenneth Duncan, 
President of the Seaway Port Au- 
thority at Duluth (left) with Mr. 
C. A. Boesel. 


The whirl in Whirleys comes from turntables that allow the rugged cranes to turn full-circle. At 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 
Hammond, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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Superintendent Dan Pedersen points out a built-in safety feature to Russ 
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Denmark’s Liqueur 
Delight Since 1818 


49 PROOF 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. T, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., NY. 1, NEY. 





Sun Valley, world-famous as a family fun- FOR THE COMPLETE STORY on our 
: : ‘ meeting facilities, accommodations and 
land, is equally attractive for spring and other activities, let us send you our 
2 convention folder, Address Mr. Winston 
fall conventions. McCrea, Mgr., Sun Volley, Idaho or 
: ; Union Pacific Railroad, Room 2651, 
Between business sessions, rest and relax Omaha 2, Nebr. 
in the mountain-side setting or take a turn at 
golf, fishing, swimming, tennis, riding, bowl- Owned and PACHIC 
operated by RAILROAD 





ing, trapshooting or ski-lift riding, 
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MISCELLANY 


Kipper of the Flame. In North Haven, 
Conn., after dozing off while cooking a 
snack, Herbert Herring was smoked out 
of his house. 





Down, Boy! In Liverpool, England, 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals protested the sale of a 
toy rocket ship containing a plastic dog in 
its nose cone. 


Deficit Financing. In Lansing, Mich., 
police officials shelled out 4¢ postage due 
on a letter from Indiana state police, its 
envelope bearing the legend: “Indiana 
where we live within our income.” 


Dipping-In. In Seoul, Korea, after a 
crowd and a lot of cops gathered while a 
suspect re-enacted the holdup of a watch 
store, six cases of pocket-picking were 
reported. 


The Big Picture. In Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Lutheran Minister Conrad Braaten 
confidently addressed the Kiwanis Club 
on the subject, “Glimpses of the Political, 
Economic and Religious Aspects in Hong 
Kong, India, Japan, Middle East, Kenya 
and East Germany.” 


Sweet Smell of Excess. In Spartanburg, 
S.C., a jury could not decide whether 
Wilbur Fowler Allison was guilty of drunk- 
en driving, despite a cop's word that Alli- 
son reeked and was staggering, after Alli- 
son’s barber swore that he had doused the 
accused with a 70%-alcohol hair tonic 
shortly before his arrest. 


Perfect Getaway. In Milwaukee, after 
José Ortega was summoned to federal 
court for an income tax hearing, an attor- 
ney offered reasons for Ortega’s nonap- 
pearance: his client was deported to Mex- 
ico for illegal entry last year, is now in 
Guadalajara, awaiting trial for murder. 


Mature Decision. In Hartford, Conn., 
after walking into the city hall and for the 
first time in his life registering to vote, 
Walter George Davis, 105, explained why 
he had never done so earlier: “I’ve had a 
lot of trouble and sickness and doctors’ 
bills and a big family to raise up.” 


Baked to Order. In Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Nurse Anne Sutherland, 24, heard a 
local radio station offer a $280 prize to the 
first girl reporting there with the same 
name as an advertised biscuit, rushed to 
the registry office and changed her name 
to Honey Graham, collected the bounty. 


Maternity Leave. In Kansas City, 
Kans., after vice-squad officers found a 
half-full pint of bourbon in his beer par- 
lor, Barkeep Floyd Baker was fined $200 
for illegal possession of whisky, despite 
his testimony that he never touched the 
stuff himself, kept it on hand for his fe- 
male poodle, who drinks it “just when she 


| is about to become a mother,” 
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Short cut to long distance 


In our search for better ways to s j up long distance é 
come up with a de > that literally “writes its own toll ticket. 


ble by an advanced system of automatic toll 
ral Telephone Laboratories and manufacturec 
c Electric 


you make a station-to-station toll c this central office s 
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YOU 
CAN’T IMAGINE 
HOW JOYOUS A 
COMPACT CAR 
CAN BE * until 
you've driven the 
REAR-ENGINE 
orvail 


by Chevrolet 


There’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like this de luxe Corvair 700. 


You can read about Corvair’s air-cooled “pancake” Six, its aero-light 
frameless construction, its remarkable independent suspension at every 
wheel. But words can only hint at Corvair’s thistledown steering, the 
wonderfully supple quality of its ride, the nimble bulk-free precision of its 
going. You’ll have to drive it before you really know how big a revolution 
in auto design Chevy has touched off—America’s only compact car that 





isn’t just a small echo of a big one. 


Practically flat floor—The only 
compact car that gives you this 
kind of 6-passenger comfort. 


A magician on mileage— 
Gets 25 to 40% more miles than 
conventional 6’s on a gallon of 
regular. 


No fussing with antifreeze — 
Only time it uses water is when 
you wash it. 


Trunk’s up front—Lots of lug- 
gage space under the hood, where 
it’s convenient to get to. 


Unipack power team— Wraps 
engine, transmission and drive 
gears into one compact package. 
Takes less room, leaves you more. 


Fold-down rear seat *—Converts 
easily for a total of 17.6 cu. ft. 
of extra storage space behind 
front seat. 


All at a practical kind of price 
—Check your dealer on the short, 
sweet details. Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 





The revolutionary Corvair .. . with the engine 
in the rear where it belongs in a compact car, 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Ca 


Every big story produces its black headlines and its clatter- 
ing bulletins, but the heart of the matter almost always 
lies at a deeper level. Getting to that meaningful depth is 
Time's business. Some cases in point in this week’s issue: 


0 of the pall of concern over 
Russia’s space achievements, over 
TV's morals, and the obduracy of both 
sides in the steel strike, a new public 
issue is coming into focus in the U.S. 
See Natrona Arrarrs, The Issue of 
Purpose. 


FOR a while after the first Sputnik 
soared aloft two years ago, all So- 
viet scientists suddenly became ten 
feet tall, with brains to match. Since 
then, U.S. scientists have flocked to 
Russia and. under the rules of the cur- 
rent thaw, have seen things that no 
Westerner had ever seen before. In- 
terviewing the returnees produced a 
calm, post-panic assessment of just 
how good (and how backward) Rus- 
sia’s science is. See Scrence, Scout- 
ing the Russians. 


EHIND the anti-American vio- 

lence in Panama lie history, emo- 
tions, economics and politics, stretch- 
ing all the way from the day in 1903 
when Panama became a nation to the 
day in 1960 when its voters will elect 
a new President. See HEMISPHERE, 
"Puzzling" Affair. 


N the most shocking spectacular 

that TV had ever produced, a con- 
gressional subcommittee learned the 
appalling story of the big quiz fixes 


from a parade of witnesses. As the 
testimony poured out, it became clear 
that TV’s trouble is much deeper than 
the fixes. See SHow Business, The 
Ultimate Responsibility. 


HARLES Revson, president of Rev- 
lon, Inc., stepped briefly into the 


public eye as he appeared before the . 


congressional subcommittee _investi- 
gating the rigged TV shows, which in- 
cluded two that he sponsored. While 
Charlie Revson is little known to TV 
viewers, he is recognized in his own 
circle as a man who makes Madison 
Avenue tremble and his competitors 
writhe with fury. See Bustness, The 
Unflabbergasted Genius. 


EW forms of entertainment have 

raised more eyebrows than French 
movies. Now the old spice is coming 
in a new flavor—frankly sexy, often 
amoral, but invariably hewed close to 
ugly, beautiful realities. See CINEMA, 
New Wave. 


i is the most important thing that 
has happened in treatment of the 
mentally ill in our lifetimes,” says one 
of the nation’s leading mental-hospital 
administrators about a revolutionary 
trend in his field. For a behind-the- 
walls report, see MEDICINE, Open 
Door in Psychiatry. 


The advertising pages you see in Tre this week rep- 
resent a new high in revenue ($1,500,000) for a single 
issue. Time stands third in advertising revenue among 
all magazines, exceeded only by Lire and Sateve post. 
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Why Lockheed'’s all-purpose AGENA is 
America’s most versatile satellite 


AGENA 
satellites 
made these 
Discoverer 
Program 
“Firsts”... 


First to be put on a polar orbit. 
Only the Agena, with its horizon- 
scanner and its response to signals 
from earth, can be placed on a pre- 
cise, predicted orbit over the pole 


First to be controlled on orbit. 
The Agena is also unique in its 
ability to be turned 180° to a tail- 
first position and tilted to a 60 
downward angle for capsule ejection. 


First to carry new systems into space, 
The Agena has proved out many 
devices — control, communication, 
telemetry, life-sustaining—to be used 
in other advanced Space programs. 





The Agena is the largest and heaviest true satellite the U.S. has ever put on orbit. It is the only satel- 


lite that can be put on a precise, predicted orbit...that can be controlled while on orbit...that can 
eject a recovery capsule. It can carry a wide variety of very heavy and specialized oads. The 
Agena satellite is used exclusively in the Discoverer Program—America’s foremost effort to probe 
the mysteries of space—directed by the Advanced Research Projects Agency and managed by the 


Ballistic Missile Division of the Force. Lockheed is prime contractor and system manager. 
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ANNOUNCING the beautiful new Magnavox Stereo Theatre ‘*S500” 
... all-inclusive stereophonic entertainment center! 


Picture yourself in your own living 
room hearing and seeing the world’s 
finest recorded and stereo-TV enter- 
tainment in spectacular dimensional 
realism! Pictures come thrillingly alive. 
Music becomes magic... everywhere 
in the room. This is the miracle of 
Magnavox Stereophonics—yours in the 
new Stereo Theatre “500.” 

All the Magnavox innovations of 
electronic science plus superb Gold 
SealChromaticTV,FM/AM radioand 


“Mahogany 


THE MAGNAVOX 


COMPANY, FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


precision stereophonic phonograph 
are combined in this one, beautiful 
furniture piece. You enjoy full musical 
quality with true stereo realism, 
startling “living presence.” 

The Stereo Theatre “500” has six 
Magnavox high fidelity speakers, two 
separate sound channels. Each chan- 
nel has its own bass speaker. So you 
get full bass separation, full instrument 
identification. All control knobs are 
conveniently top-mounted under glid- 


ing panels. A precision changer han- 
dles records more carefully than 
human hands. The Stereo Diamond 
Pick-up actually cleans your records 
as it plays. 

Visit your factory-direct Magnavox 
dealer. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Prove to yourself that Magnavox is 
truly the finest—and your best buy on 
any basis of comparison. Quality Tele- 
vision from only $188.80. Stereo... 
from only $79.90. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 


The Issue of Purpose 

As the nation’s most damaging steel 
strike dragged toward a court-enforced 
halt, as the television industry sagged 
under disclosures of mass deceit and 
wholesale perjury, newsmen were primed 
with some uncommonly philosophical 
questions at the President's press confer- 
ence last week. Essentially, they were ask- 
ing: Has American society lost its moral 
vitality? 

The President did not think so. The TV 
scandal touched off by the confessions of 
Charles Van Doren (see SHow BusINEss) 
seemed to leave the U.S. “bewildered,” 
said he. It reminded him of the time 
when the Chicago White Sox were ac- 
cused of taking bribes to throw the 1919 
World Series; 7 bewildered newsboy went 
to Outfielder “Shoeless Joe” Jackson and 
said, “Say it ain’t so, Joe.’ Obstinacy at 
the bargaining table and dishonesty on the 
air waves, Ike went on, are reminders that 
“selfishness and greed occasionally 
get the ascendancy over those things that 
we like to think of as the ennobling vir- 
tues of man—his capacity for self-sacri- 
fice, his readiness to help others.’ 

"We Have Gone Soft."" Reminders of 
man’s ignoble qualities were falling on the 
public ear with increasing frequency, not 
only in sermons, books and editorials, but 
in plain-spoken political speeches. Eco- 
nomic Man, his wants largely satisfied for 
the time, was no longer the main concern 
of the stump-thumping candidates. In- 
stead, a rising chorus of politicos urged a 











NEA Service, Inc, 
“No Forwarp SpEED— 
But It’s TerrIFIc IN REVERSE” 


prosperous U.S. to see beyond personal 
prosperity to national purpose. With the 
approach of 1960, a major new political 
issue was emerging, capable of maturing 
into a serious debate of U.S. aims and 
purposes. 

“The harsh facts of the matter are that 
we have gone soft—physically, mentally. 
spiritually soft,’’ said Democratic Presi- 
dential Candidate Jack Kennedy last 
week, restating a warning woven into his 
speeches since September. “We are in 
danger of losing our will to fight, to sacri- 
fice, to endure. The slow corrosion of lux- 
ury is already beginning to show.” Bejew- 
eled and tuxedoed Hollywood Democrats 
nodded solemnly. As he introduced Cam- 
paigner Kennedy, California’s Governor 
Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown was attuned 
to the issue. Asked he; “Shall we allow a 
chromium-plated materialism to be the 
principal apparent goal of our national 
life; or do we not have a responsibility to 
muster a new national conscience, a new 
sense of public purpose in the face of the 
challenge by the Soviets?” 

“People Are Looking.'’ With the im- 
memorial necessity of “Outs” in all cam- 
paigns, the Democrats were reaching for 
an issue. In a time of evident prosperity, 
the “slow corrosion” issue turned prosperi- 
ty from the world's wonder to a road to 
wickedness and decadence. But the issue 
gained strength from general uneasiness 
about the U.S. lag in space and missilery. 
Some hard-boiled Democratic pros, mind- 
ful of Adlai Stevenson's disaster when he 
tried to discuss the issue of national 
“drift” in 1956, were trying to avoid such 
words as “purpose” and “softness” in fa- 
vor of Candidate Stuart Symington’s line: 
“The people are not too flabby to do the 
job; they're just being misled.” Yet Dem- 
ocrats could not convincingly fault Dwight 
Eisenhower's leadership without saying 
where they themselves wanted the nation 
to go. Inescapably, the debate would turn 
to purpose. 

New York's Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, intent on establishing an independ- 
ent Republican identity in his try for the 
presidency, seems to assume as much. Said 
he in a recent speech: “Our people are 
looking for a sense of direction and pur- 
pose.” In agreement is Chicago Industrial- 
ist Charles Percy (Bell & Howell cam- 
eras), who last month led a committee 
that set G.O.P. goals. Predicted Percy last 
week: “National purpose will be a more 
important issue in the 1960 campaign than 
in any previous peacetime campaign.” 








Bettmann Archive 
“SHOELESS Jor” JACKSON 
Is it or ain't it so? 


Anticipating the rough-and-tumble days 
ahead, Arizona’s Barry Goldwater last 
week threw a roundhouse punch. The U.S. 
has indeed gone “soft,”’ said the stalwart 
of the G.O.P. Old Guard, but the blame 
rests with “Senator John Kennedy and 
his fellow Democratic lawmakers. These 
people in the last 30 years have made us 
soft because of an abundance of federal 
controls, federal spending and unnecessary 
foreign entanglements.” 

Policy on the Move. Concern with 
‘softness” goes deeper. Said the Rev. 
Homer McEwen, Negro pastor of At- 
lanta’s First Congregational Church: “We 
have lost our traditional thrust toward a 
moral society.”” Watching the modern mo- 
rality play unfold in Washington, a Bos- 
tonian remarked: “The awful thing about 
the quiz show scandals i is that we're look- 
ing at ourselves.” But a Los Angeles man 
said, “This television mess is a pimple on 
the body politic—what Kennedy is talking 
about is the real illness.” 

No consensus emerged from stirrings of 
opinion, no pat judgment that the U.S. is 
“soft.” The U.S. knew that, save in war- 




















time or other great crises (the Depres- 
sion), national purpose cannot always be 
precisely defined. The President's an- 
nounced trip to South Asia (see The 
Presidency) was in a sense national pur- 
pose on the move. So, in effect, was Treas- 
ury Secretary Robert Anderson's attempt 
to establish a durable world economic 
policy based on free trade and mutual 
self-help (Time, Nov. 9). But there was 
no clear articulation of purpose. ‘Our 
leaders have not been able to give us a 
sense of direction,” said Sylvan Meyer, 
editor of the Gainesville (Ga.) Times. 
“They've told us we have to sacrifice lux- 
uries to carry out our job in the world. 
We're willing. But nobody tells us what to 
sacrifice and nobody tells us the purpose.” 

Having raised the national-purpose is- 
sue, both Republicans and Democrats 
would have to answer those questions. In 
prospect was a partisan exchange that 
might reveal to the U.S.—and the world— 
the purpose that a society could set for 
itself beyond material plenty. 





STRIKERS RETURNING TO U.S. 
Layoff wa 


THE ECONOMY 
Aspirin for Steel 


On the 116th day of the longest nation- 
wide steel strike in U.S. history, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the emergency pro- 
cedure of the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act as 
“a public remedy in times of emergency,” 
gave force to a Taft-Hartley injunction 
ordering 500,000 steelworkers back to the 
ore mines, furnaces and mills for 80 days. 
The court's 8-to-1 decision (Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas dissenting) cut tersely 
through the United Steelworkers’ lengthy 
legal challenge, which had already won 
more than two weeks’ delay in the courts. 
In upholding the injunction handed down 
by the U.S. District Court in Pittsburgh 
Oct. 21 and affirmed six days later by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. the Supreme 
Court ruled solidly on the three main 
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points raised by the union in its appeal: 
@ The emergency procedure of the twelve- 
year-old Taft-Hartley Act is constitution- 
al. It does not, as the union contended, 
unconstitutionally require the courts to 
“legislate” policy on a strike. “The statute 
does recognize certain rights in the public 
to have unimpeded for a time production 
in industries vital to the national health 
or safety,”’ ruled the court. 

@ The steel strike satisfies the Taft- 
Hartley requirement for evident danger 
to “the national health or safety” before 
an injunction may be issued, Contrary to 
union argument, said the court, the Gov- 
ernment does not have to prove some- 
thing as vague as “damage to national 
health.” because the steel strike in fact 
imperils “national safety” by specific ef- 
fects upon defense projects. 

G To the union contention that the U.S. 
could easily satisfy its defense needs by 
channeling requirements to a few re- 
opened mills, the court replied that it is 
not the job of the U.S., before applying 
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STEEL PLANT NEAR PITTSBURGH 
s the payoff. 





for a ft-Hartley injunction, to reorgan- 
ize “the affected industry.” 

Within hours of the court's decision, 
three loaded ore boats sailed out of Du- 
luth harbor for the steel centers; within 
two hours maintenance workers began 
heating up coke ovens in Pittsburgh. By 
midweek the first pig iron would pour 
down white-hot from ten-story-high blast 
furnaces, thence become raw steel within 
less than 24 hours, bars and sheets within 
a week or so. Despite these quick reac- 
tions, the injunction was little more than 
an So-day aspirin for an economy aching 
for a real cure of the steel crisis. 

Nearly half the time will have gone be- 
fore the mills reach anything like capacity 
production; layoffs because of steel short- 
ages, which rose from 10,000 a week in 
mid-September to 45,500 a week in late 
October, will continue to rise for perhaps 





six weeks (see Business) before the out- 
put of new steel will be felt through the 
steel-strapped economy. 

The So days will serve the public pur- 
pose only if they become the cooling-off 
period envisioned in the law. Under terms 
of the law, federal mediators must lead 
the negotiators back to the table, but they 
cannot make them bargain. After 60 days 
the President's Board of Inquiry must 
report on progress and specify manage- 
ment’s last offer. Within 15 days—at least 
five days before the injunction expires— 
the National Labor Relations Board must 
take a secret ballot among workers to see 
whether they will accept the offer. 

At week’s end the war seemed hotter 
than ever. The day before the court deci- 
sion, U.S. Steel Executive Vice President 
R. Conrad Cooper, top industry negotia- 
tor, told the Virginia Manufacturers As- 
sociation that the union enjoys “vastly” 
greater power than the companies; that 
Steelworker President David McDonald is 
the “only man who can choke off our na- 
tion’s steel supply at will.” When the 
Supreme Court order was announced, Mc- 
Donald agreed to obey “the law of the 
land,” but struck a do-or-die pose. Cried 
he; “Steelworkers do not quit. They will 
not bow down to industrial tyranny.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Playing the Ace 


In the new global game of personal 
diplomacy, President Eisenhower was 
slow to play the U.S.’s ace—himself. As 
the world’s most popular political leader, 
he is also the U.S.’s most effective ambas- 
sador. Last week Ike announced an his- 
toric presidential diplomatic mission. He 
will swing for 19 days and 19,500 miles 
through nine nations of Southern Europe 
and Southern Asia, centering on the West- 
ern summit meeting in Paris, Dec. 19. 
Said he: There will not be “a great deal 
of time for dallying along the way.” 

The President's trip also will serve a 
specific and timely diplomatic purpose that 
goes beyond good will. Dwight Eisenhow- 
er, setting foot in India at the testing 
time when Red China troops are punctur- 
ing India’s borders, is bound to dramatize 
the U.S.’s support for India’s determina- 
tion to preserve its freedoms. 

Critical Dates. Ike has wanted to visit 
India, the trip’s high spot, for more than 
two years, but has never been able to take 
enough time out from Washington duties. 
Last month he saw his chance: there were 
three “critical dates’—Dec. 3, the earliest 
he could get away from preliminary budg- 
et chores; Dec. 11, the opening of the 
U.S. exhibit at the World Agricultural 
Fair in New Delhi; Dec. 19, the Western 
summit in Paris. Fortnight ago he sent off 
letters to India’s Premier Nehru and Pak- 
istan’s President Ayub accepting long- 
standing invitations to visit. 

Just before midnight, Dec. 3, Ike will 
fly out of Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 
in the VIP-styled Boeing 707 that took 
him to Western Europe in August. He will 
stop off in Rome to reassure Italy’s Pre- 
mier Antonio Segni that Italy, though not 
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included in the Western summit, is not 
forgotten. He will also talk with Pope 
John XXIII. Thence via Turkey, Paki- 
stan and Soviet-influenced Afghanistan 
(see map) the President will fly into New 
Delhi for five days of talks with Nehru 
and his advisers, for the opening of the 
U.S. exhibit, and a “very major” foreign 
policy speech (also for some sightseeing, 
including Agra’s matchless Taj Mahal). 

On the way back from India, he will 
lunch with the Shah of Iran, cruise from 
Athens to Toulon in a U.S. Navy cruiser 
to store up sun and strength for the West- 
ern summit at Paris Dec. 19-21. Last 
stop: Rabat, to visit with Morocco's King 
Mohammed V. 

New Look. While Ike travels, Secretary 
of State Christian Herter will wrap up 
U.S. position-papers in advance of the 
Western summit, but will join the presi- 
dential party aboard the cruiser. As his 
top diplomatic adviser Ike will take to 
Asia the State Department's retiring 
Troubleshooter Bob Murphy, who will de- 
lay his retirement (and starting his new 
jobs as a director of Corning Glass Works 
and president of Corning Glass Works 
International ) to make the trip. New look 
on the diplomatic team: Daughter-in- 
Law Barbara Eisenhower, who will ac- 
company Ike's aide and son, Major John, 
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and act as hostess on behalf of Mamie 
Eisenhower. The First Lady, said Ike at 
his press conference, will stay home—‘It 
is a little bit tough, I think, for her on 
that kind of a mission.” 

“T don’t think it is necessary for me to 
go into the reasons why Asia is impor- 
tant,” said he. “I am hoping to build a 
better understanding of the U.S. and good 
will for us.” In New Delhi, India’s Pre- 
mier Nehru keynoted a stack of hail- 
he’s-on-the-way editorials by observing: 
“We are very happy and look forward to 
his coming . . . As the border problem is 
an important problem, I presume it will 
come up in the course of our discussions.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Forward Observer 

The U.S. embassy in Bonn is one of the 
most exacting and sensitive posts in the 
diplomatic service. The ambassador must 
function both as a striped-trousered for- 
ward observer, peering over the Iron Cur- 
tain, and, at the same time, as a soothing 
agent for West Germany's indomitable old 
(83) Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's first choice to succeed 
retiring Ambassador David K. E. Bruce 
was Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy, the U.S.’s ablest diplomatic 
troubleshooter; Murphy bowed out in fa- 
vor of retirement after 38 years in the 
Foreign Service (Time, Nov. 9). Last 
week the President selected Walter C. 
Dowling, another veteran (27 years) ca- 
reer diplomat. 

A suave and courtly Georgian, “Red” 
Dowling, 54, is known around the world 
for his aplomb and tact. He has a wide 
firsthand knowledge of Europe (he had 
been slated for the post of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs until 
Murphy announced his resignation) and 
is thoroughly familiar with the problems 
of West Germany in particular, having 
served in Bonn for three years (1953-56). 
first as Deputy High Commissioner, later 
as Minister of the U.S. embassy. German- 
fluent Ambassador Dowling is equally at 
home with aging chiefs of state. In his 
most recent post, as Ambassador to Korea 
€1956-59), he won high marks for his 
cool and tactful dealings with irascible, 
immovable old (84) President Syngman 
Rhee. When news of Dowling’s appoint- 
ment was flashed to Bonn, Adenauer 
promptly cabled official approval along 
with word that he would be “delighted” 
to welcome an old friend to Bonn. 
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DIPLOMACY 
Touré's Tour (Contd.) 


Up flag-bedecked lower Broadway last 
week rode Sékou Touré, president of Af- 
rica’s fledgling Republic of Guinea, to 
complete his two-week swing through the 
U.S. with a traditional Manhattan ticker- 
tape welcome. Convinced that the U.S. 
meant its best (Time, Nov. 9), Touré 
showed no sign of offense at the fact that 
the red, yellow and green flags along the 
street were those of Africa’s Ghana, not 
Touré’s Guinea. (Embarrassed city offi- 
cials explained that a flagmaker delivered 
the wrong flags.) 

As the Touré party compared notes, all 
hands agreed that the warmest personal 
experience of all had been the visit to the 
Libertyville, Ill., home of Adlai Steven- 
son. In the pleasantly chaotic informality 
of Stevenson’s home, the President and 
Mrs. Touré escaped for the first time the 
stiffness of state visit protocol. Steven- 
son’s lone maid bustled about getting food 
and drink ready while the Touré party 
inspected the Halloween jack-o’-lanterns 
which leered in through the windows from 
the dark and rain outside. (Stevenson had 
carved some of them himself at breakfast 
time.) The conversation wandered amia- 
bly from such subjects as Touré’s speak- 
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ing style to the relationship between 
George Sand and Chopin. 

Midway in the party, three unawed 
children dressed as witches and a black 
cat bounded in the door, demanded trick 
or treat. For a time, Touré and Stevenson 
were closeted in the study, talking about 
trade conditions in Guinea. The dinner 
party might have lasted longer had not 
Mrs. Touré’s dress Zipper broken. After 
temporary repairs with safety pins she 
collected her husband, headed home. 

In Manhattan, Touré addressed the 
United Nations, repeating his pleas for 
understanding of Africa’s struggle against 
colonialism; was guest of honor at an offi- 
cial city luncheon in the Commodore Ho- 
tel and at a Waldorf-Astoria dinner given 
by the African-American Institute. At 
week’s end he canceled a proposed 48- 
hour visit to Canada, announced he would 
catch his breath in Manhattan before fly- 
ing off this week for London and home. 


ELECTIONS 
Who's Ahead? 


Eager political prognosticators, seeking 
significant portents in last week's off-year 
elections, could find just about any an- 
swers they wanted to find. Democrats 
were pleased that they held their own 
in once Republican Indiana (71 Demo- 
cratic cities to 36 Republican) and re- 
joiced over a landslide election of a 
Democratic Governor in Kentucky. Re- 
publicans pointed with pride to significant 
gains in Ohio’s municipal elections and 
New Jersey's state assembly. One erst- 
while Republican oddity emerged from, 
oblivion to become the mayor of Salt 
Lake City, and another returned to it 
in trying to become mayor of Philadel- 
phia (see below). 

A Gallup pulse reading, reported this 
week, provided Republicans with more 
solid occupational therapy, gave Demo- 
crats something to ponder. Last May the 
pollsters divided the U.S. public into five 
occupational groups, put the question to 
each: “Which political party do you think 
serves the interest of your group best?” 
The May answers showed a dramatic drop 
in Republican popularity, most notably a 
9% decline among business and profes- 
sional people. When Gallup popped the 
same question this month, he got a sur- 
prising response. Fifteen percent of the 
unskilled workers (against 11% in May), 
16% of the skilled workers (18% in 
May), and 20% of the farmers (no 
change) said they prefer the Republicans. 
But the biggest change of heart was tak- 
ing place in the ranks of the white-collar 
workers and among business and profes- 
sional people. The results: 


Business and Professional Groups 


May November 
Republican 40% 58% 
Democratic 32% 15% 
Undecided, etc. 28% 27% 

White-Collar Workers 

May November 
Republican 29% 34% 
Democratic 40% 32% 
Undecided, etc. 31% % 
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Kentucky Earthquake 


In last week’s election of top state 
officers, Kentucky Democrats crushed the 
Republicans under a mountain-sized land- 
slide that shot tremors through the re- 
maining GOProvinces in the farm belt. 

Elected Kentucky’s Governor by an 
alltime-record majority (515,299 to 335.- 
404): Bert Thomas Combs, 48. wiry (5 
ft. 10 in.), handsome ex-judge from the 
mountain-valley town of Prestonsburg 
(pop. 3.585, altitude 645 ft.). Combs ex- 
ploited a year of falling farm income by 





Louisville Courier-Journal 
Winners Comss & WYATT 
Hoppy's days were gone again. 


attacking his opponent, G.O.P. ex-Con- 
gressman (1952-58) John M. Robsion 
Jr., for pro-Benson votes while in the 
House—and never missed a chance to 
mispronounce Robsion’s name “Ro-Ben- 
son.” Combs’s running mate for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, onetime Louisville Mayor 
Wilson Watkins Wyatt, 53, one of the 
founders of the left-wing Americans for 
Democratic Action, and Adlai Stevenson’s 
1952 campaign manager, piled an even big- 
ger majority (498,278 to 308,622) upon 
Ballad Singer Pleaz Mobley, a G.O.P. 
candidate with songs aplenty but little 
political appeal. 

Another noise drowned in the landslide’s 
rumble: two-time Democratic Governor 
Albert Benjamin Chandler, 61, sometime 
U.S. Senator and unlamented baseball 
high commissioner (1945-51). Barred by 
law from succeeding himself as Governor, 
“Happy” Chandler tried in the May pri- 
mary to win the nomination for a hand- 
picked successor. He failed against a 
Combs campaign expertly engineered by 
ex-Senator (1950-56) Earle C. Clements, 
63, bitter factional foe of Chandler for a 
quarter-century (Time, May 25). Only a 
Republican victory in the election could 
have restored Democrat Chandler’s slip- 
ping grip on state political power, perhaps 
let him pick delegates to the 1960 Demo- 


cratic National Convention and thus re- 
new his one-man 1956 campaign for the 
presidential nomination. So Chandler did 
his bombastic best to defeat his own 
party, blasted Combs only a few days 
before election day as “the biggest liar 
I’ve seen in 30 years in politics ...a 
poor little dunce who will have to let 
Clements run him.” 

Cold-eyed Earle Clements. again the 
strongman in Kentucky politics and Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson’s 
handyman on the national scene, won the 
power to pick Johnson-for-President dele- 
gates for most of the state’s 31 conven- 
tion votes. If Texan Johnson’s bandwagon 
bogs down, Clements’ men are convinced 
that they will be swung over to Missouri's 
Stuart Symington. But such plans may 
run into intraparty fire from Lieutenant 
Governor Wilson Wyatt, who may wind 
up fighting for a chance to split off some 
of the votes for Old Friend Stevenson. 

As the Johnson-chosen director of the 
Democrats’ senatorial campaign commit- 
tee, Clements moved fast last week to 
label the party victory in Kentucky “the 
beginning of what is going to happen in 
the United States in 1960.” 


The Battle for City Hall 


Scores of mayoralty elections in the 
U.S. last week generated all the excite- 
ment and drama of old-fashioned, blare- 
and-bunting campaigns that always bring 
out the best and worst in local officehold- 
ers. Among the battles for City Hall that 
gave the voters their ballot’s worth: 

Boston. Upsetting all the predictions, 
Democrat John F. Collins, 40, wheelchair- 
ridden (polio) Suffolk County Register 
of Probate soundly (24,000-vote majori- 
ty) whipped Democrat John E. Powers, 
49, Massachusetts’ Senate president, in a 
nonpartisan election. Though both candi- 
dates preached the same sermon—revital- 
ize Boston’s sagging economy—Underdog 
Collins made his gains by continuous at- 
tacks on Powers’ massive political support 
(“Power politics”), which included the 
backing of Richard Cardinal Cushing and 
Senator John Kennedy. In the final week 
Collins capitalized on a published photo of 
a police-raided gambling house that was 
plastered with a Powers campaign poster. 
Said Collins to TV viewers four days be- 
fore election: “Except for you, I am 
alone.” 

Bridgeport, Conn. Incumbent Demo- 
cratic Mayor Samuel J. Tedesco, 44, who 
two years ago overturned (by 161 votes) 
Socialist Jasper McLevy’s foot-dragging, 
24-year rule, beat back the old (81) So- 
cialist again, this time by 15,500 votes. 

Cleveland. Italian-born Democrat An- 
thony J. Celebrezze, 49, campaigned on his 
good three-term record, turned back Re- 
publican Multimillionaire (chemicals) 
Tom Ireland, 63, by 78,000 votes. Mus- 
tached, swarthy, fiercely aggressive, Law- 
yer Celebrezze came up the hard way 
(railroad gangs, prizefighting ), had to beat 
both Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates when he first ran for mayor in 1953, 
kept taxes down, pushed urban redevelop- 
ment, increased services. Opponent Ire- 
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land, a sometime author who was educated 
at Princeton, Boston and Harvard uni- 
versities, was once a municipal judge, 
wears a derby pulled over his ears and 
high-laced shoes. He put on an old-style 
campaign and dramatized his complaints 
about the city bus system by buying his 
own bus and picking up passengers, once 
dug up weeds on a local bridge. His defeat 
was a sure thing. 

Columbus. Cocky, voluble Democrat 
Maynard E. (“Jack”) Sensenbrenner, 57, 
campaigned for his fourth term in the 
typical give-’em-hell, revivalistic style that 
he calls “spizzerinctum.”” Typical spizzer- 
inctum: “When you come to the end of 
the road, what you and I want to hear is 
the Great Scoutmaster reaching down the 
hand of comradeship and saying ‘Come on 
up higher. You did a swell job down there 
on earth. . .’” By the time all the spiz- 
zerincta were spizzed out, Mayor Sensen- 
brenner was out of office. Winner, to 
everybody's surprise but his own, was 
lackluster Wallace Ralston Westlake, 52, 
independent Republican city council pres- 
ident. Westlake made a colorless “nice 
guy” campaign for better city leadership, 
was helped immeasurably by voter irrita- 
tion over sloppy Sensenbrenner adminis- 
tration and corruption in the police de- 
partment. He won by 5,000 votes. 

Philadelphia. Yaleman Richardson Dil- 
worth, 61, World War I combat marine 
who helped run Republican corruption out 
of Philadelphia back in 1947 and started 
prodding a dying city back to life, won 
his second Democratic term by knocking 
ofi the most tireless Republican hopeful 
of the day: Harold Stassen. Dilworth, who 
had only to rest on his achievements (and 
the backing of all three Philadelphia news- 
papers), did not have to take out after 
Stassen; Harold, 52, did it all by himself. 
A disappointed presidential and guberna- 
torial contender in Pennsylvania, the one- 
time Minnesota boy-wonder Governor 
could not find a legitimate issue, came up 
with an inflammatory proposal to turn 
back immigrants from the South, i.e., bar 
Negro immigration to the city, and tossed 
out wild charges of corruption which he 
failed to prove; in fact, he was scarcely 
able to convince anybody that he is a 
Philadelphian (he keeps an apartment in 
the city, a home at Valley Forge). Result; 
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Stassen became one of the most soundly 
defeated Republican candidates in Phila- 
delphia history—433,298 to 227,742. Said 
Childe Harold: Philadelphians had not 
voted against him, but merely shown 
“their unwillingness at this time to accept 
my program.” Cried he: “I'll never give 
up my participation in political a™airs.” 

Salt Lake City. Left for dead last No- 
vember when he ran third in the three- 
man race for the U.S. Senate, Dinosaurian 
Sometime Republican J. (for Joseph) 
Bracken Lee, 60, twice Utah’s Governor 
and six times Salt Lake City’s mayor, 
roared back to political life by blasting 
corruption, unions, the U.N., federal taxes 
and foreign aid, defeated Democratic 
State Senator Bruce Jenkins, 32. To Jen- 
kins’ warnings that Salt Lake City would 
shrivel under the leadership of a man be- 
hind the times, the voters sized up Mav- 
erick Lee's established reputation for hon- 
esty and economy, ignored labor's support 
of Jenkins, gave Lee a plurality of 6,000 
votes. Lee’s comeback impressed even anti- 
Lee Republicans enough to welcome him 
back into the fold, thus paved the way 
for “Brack” to look ahead once again 
either to the Governor's chair or 1962's 
Senate race. 

San Francisco. With no hardship at 
all, Republican Incumbent George Chris- 
topher, 52, walloped Democratic Tax As- 
sessor Russell Wolden, 49, by more than 
50,000 votes. Greek-born George Chris- 
topher, who showed his abilities during 
his first term and enhanced his position 
when he rang in a warm San Francisco wel- 
come for Nikita Khrushchev (cabled Khru- 
shchev: “Had I been a citizen of your 
beautiful city, 1 would undoubtedly have 
voted for you”), had the city in his 
pocket virtually from the beginning, even 
though registration is overwhelmingly 
Democratic. In his wild-swinging cam- 
paign, Opponent Wolden accused Chris- 
topher’s administration of permitting San 
Francisco to become national headquar- 
ters of “organized sex deviates.” The 
charge. which cosmopolitan San Francisco 
considered bad manners, queered Wolden 
with most of his fellow Democrats and 
all the city’s newspapers. Christopher's 
big bipartisan victory set him up as one 
of California’s few surviving victorious 
Republicans and a man with a future. 
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DEMOCRATS 
The Perils of Paul 


Paul Butler of South Bend, Ind., the 
scrappy. unloved chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. has an ex- 
traordinary instinct for survival. His ene- 
mies in the party have tried time and 
again to unseat him, but they have never 
succeeded. Now the anti-Butlerites are at- 
tempting to scare him out by withholding 
and refusing funds for the committee. Re- 
sult: the national committee is in financial 
straits, is two months behind in the rent 
for its Washington headquarters, forced to 
beg for day-to-day handouts to meet the 
office payroll. Last week Chairman Butler 
struck back at his tormenters with a char- 
acteristic ultimatum, State organizations 
that do not pay up the joint $1,370,000 
they owe in overdue quotas for 1957-59. 
he promised, will be paid off by inferior 
seating and housing arrangements at the 
Los Angeles convention next July. 

The Democrats still owe $467.000 in 
1956 campaign obligations. The national 
committee is living beyond its means at 
the rate of more than $86,000 so far this 
year, and Paul Butler has made no major 
move to reduce expenses. Neither has 
Philadelphia Multimillionaire (construc- 
tion) Matt McCloskey, the party 
treasurer, who shares with Butler the re- 
sponsibility and the blame for fund- 
raising and budgeting. The two men are 
no longer on speaking terms—and the par- 
ty’s indebtedness continues to spiral up- 
ward. The sleek party house organ, Demo- 
cratic Digest, continues to pile up a $70,- 
o000-$80,000 annual deficit; rental for the 
committee's commodious offices amounts 
to $2,820 per month, and the So-man staff 
draws down some $440,000 in annual sal- 
aries. Butler maintains a $350-a-month 
Washington apartment on the expense ac- 
count, and his marathon travels (aver- 
aging 1,000 miles per week) add to the 
burden (although Butler travels economi- 
cally, rarely hosts dinners or parties). 

No one denies that Butler is a fast- 
moving, hard-working chairman (he has 
had just three days of vacation this year), 
but his enemies say he works hardest at 
offending the party’s bigwigs with his acid- 
ly articulate speeches against the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Congress, Southern segre- 
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Spizzerincta, high-lace shoes and a word for the Greek. 
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Geor ge ames 
Democratic CHAIRMAN Bu TLER 


Stand on sitting. 


gationists—any target of opportunity. 
“There is no question that there’s a sit- 
down on money,” says one party wheel 
horse. “All the other money raisers are 
cool toward Butler or actually dislike 
him.” In his threatening notice last week 
Butler did nothing to appease them. As 
they well know, some adamantly anti- 
Butler delegations, notably from the 
proud South, are likely to find themselves 
housed in the Pasadena Y.M.C.A., 14 
miles from the activity, and seated on the 
roof of the convention hall. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Straws in the Wind 


@In Detroit, Teamster Boss Jimmy 
Hoffa announced ferociously that his 
huge, racket-riddled union would organ- 


ize nationally to defeat every one of the 
324 Senators and Representatives who 
voted for the hated Landrum-Griffin 
labor-reform bill. Singled out on Hoffa's 
purge list: Massachusetts’ Senator John 
F. Kennedy, top banana of the Demo- 
cratic presidential hopefuls (“I won't sup- 
port any spoiled millionaires,” huffed Hof- 
fa), and—surprisingly—Michigan’s Sen- 
ator Patrick V. McNamara, longtime 
(1937-55) president of the Detroit Pipe- 
fitters (A.F.L.) and shameless apologist 
for the Teamsters Union during the Sen- 
ate investigation of Hoffa and his hench- 
men. Still a political toddler, Hoffa may 
regret his hasty ukase against Pat Mc- 
Namara: he may have unwittingly paint- 
ed himself into the corner of Congress- 
man Robert P. Griffin, 36, one of the 
likeliest of Republican candidates for Mc- 
Namara’s Senate seat next year, and one 
of the sponsors of the labor-reform bill. 
@ The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas, meeting in Corpus Christi, struck 
a glancing blow at Roman Catholic can- 
didates for high political office, e.g., Jack 
Kennedy, California’s Governor Pat 
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Brown. The convention advised its 
1,600,000 fellow Baptists that, since “the 
Roman Church is both a religion and an 
ambitious political system aspiring to be 
a state, we recommend that our people 
bear these facts in mind when they are 


asked to vote for a Catholic official.” 
@ Passing through Denver, the Demo- 
crats’ presidential anchor man, Hubert 


Humphrey, paused in a backroom to give 
some local politicos his current rundown 
on the situation. Items: Lyndon John- 
son and Jack Kennedy are “as good as 
out of it now”; of his other rivals, only 
Stuart Symington and Adlai Stevenson 
are “still possibilities’; Humphrey will 
take on Kennedy in the Wisconsin and 
Oregon primaries, will “clobber him in 
both.” And, “if I see I cannot make it, 
I will sit down and talk with Stevenson.” 
@ The morning mail brought a_note- 
worthy item to city rooms all over Texas, 
It was a reprint of an editorial from a 
Texas paper: "Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
the senior Senator from Texas, and the 
Senate majority leader, has become one 
of our greatest statesmen. And the Paris 
News wishes to say in plain words that 
it feels Lyndon Johnson should be the 
next President of the United States.” At 
the bottom of the release was an arrest- 
ing editor’s note: “This editorial is being 
mailed to all weekly and daily newspa- 
pers in Texas at the request of Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson.” 

@ New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller quivered on his launching pad, 
preparing to take off this week on 
a breathtaking, “nonpolitical’” swoosh 
through California and three other West- 
ern states, will make 35 public appear- 
ances in four days. In Albany, meanwhile, 
Rocky was assembling a_ high-octane, 
presidential-type staff of experts. In as 
his chief military adviser (officially his 
executive assistant in Albany) was Gen- 
eral (ret.) Cortlandt Van Rensselaer 
Schuyler, most recently Chief of Staff 
to NATO Chief General Lauris Norstad. 
For his growing platoon of speechwriters, 
Rockefeller signed on Hugh Morrow, one- 
time Washington correspondent for the 
Saturday Evening Post, more recently 
the busy strop behind Senator Kenneth 
Keating's well-honed speeches (TIME, 
Oct. 5). And Advertising Executive Tom 
Losee took a leave of absence from his 
job as vice president of Manhattan’s 
big McCann-Erickson agency to serve as 
Rocky’s top TV-radio consultant. 

@ In Los Angeles two dissimilar traveling 
candidates announced some similar ambi- 
tions. Indiana Congressman Charles Hal- 
leck admitted he was available as vice- 
presidential nominee on a Republican 
ticket with either Nelson Rockefeller or 
Richard Nixon. But, he added gloomily, 
“T don’t think it’s in the cards.” And 
New York’s Mayor Robert Wagner, who 
had just suffered a blow at home with the 
defeat of a school-bond proposal, was 
just as willing to take second place on 
the Democratic ticket: “Anyone who says 
he isn't interested would be kidding him- 
self and kidding the public.” 


@ In New Hampshire, the battle lines 


were drawn. Last week, one month after 
Nelson Rockefeller's friends set up a 
GHQ in Concord from which to wage 
his fight for next March’s keynote presi- 
dential primary (Time, Oct. 5), the 
advocates of Vice President Richard 
Nixon also pitched camp in Concord 
with a similar organization. Nixon’s high- 
powered strategy board includes Sena- 
tors Styles Bridges and Norris Cotton, 
and onetime Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks. 


DEFENSE 
New Man for Space 


To head the Pentagon's missile-making 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, De- 
fense Secretary Neil McElroy announced 
last week that he had secured the services 
of a scientist who is also a proven in- 
dustrial manager: Mathematical Physicist 
Charles Louis Critchfield, 49, Ohio-born 
research director of California’s Atlas- 
building Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. McElroy and retiring ARPA 
Director Roy Johnson could not talk 
Critchfield, father of four, into taking the 
job until they offered to hire him as a 
WOC (without compensation), pay his 
expenses ($15 a day), and let him con- 
tinue to draw his Convair salary of about 
$40,000 (instead of the U. 

Among Congressional Democrats, the 
“without compensation” arrangement 
raised cries of conflict-of-interest despite 
Critchfield’s promise to take no hand in 
decisions on Convair projects ($4,000,000 
of ARPA’s $500 million budget). Among 
hard-pressed military missilemen, Critch- 
field raised hopes of at last finding a boss 
who knows his way around with two 
kinds of rare birds: missiles and scientists. 
Critchfield knows his way around in still 
another way that should stand him in 
good stead in the Pentagon: he is a 
shrewd and lucky poker player with a 








ARPA Boss CRITCHFIELD 
Birds in hand. 
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tested wizardry for figuring the odds on 
any hand. “You're better off,” said a 
poorer but wiser Convair colleague, “to 
give him your paycheck to start, and 
stay out of the game.” 


HIGHWAYS 
The Light That Never Fails 


Of all the jerkwater traffic traps set to 
catch and fleece U.S. motorists, the most 
wondrously efficient was a fast-ilicking 
traffic light in southeast Georgia's tiny 
(pop. 2,100) Ludowici.* The Ludowici 
light, which has brought the American 
Automobile Association more complaints 
than any other light in the U.S., hangs 
astride the intersection of two heavily 
traveled highways: State 38 to Savannah 
and a combined U.S. 25 and U.S, 301, 
which funnels thousands of vacationers 
from the East and Midwest toward Flor- 
ida. For traffic on U.S. 25-301 (which 
makes a go° turn), the light has been 
known to flick from red to green and hold 
for only 16 seconds—just long enough to 
let three left-turning cars through, and 
get the piled-up traffic rolling. Then its 
timer snaps through a quick-as-the-eye 
amber warning to a red stop. 

Unless he slams on his brakes and risks 
a pile-up from behind, the fourth driver 
in the left-turn line—and sometimes the 
fifth and sixth—rolls through the red to- 
ward a waiting menace of another color: 
one of the two blue Chevrolets manned 
by the town’s three-man police force, 
whose chief occupation is to collect a $15 
“bond” from each driver not willing to 
stick around town to be tried and fined 
$15 for running a light. 

The magic lamp went up in 1947, one 


# Changed from the Southern-style, Anglo- 
Saxon name of Johnson’s Station in honor of 
German Immigrant Karl Ludowici, roth cen- 
tury roofing-tile manufacturer, who gave $1,000 
toward a new school building. 





Gene Petersen 


Mayor Goprrey 
Trap in a trice. 
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of the first official achievements of jovial 
Mayor J. W. (for James Willis) Godfrey, 
gas-station operator hand-picked and 
backed in five re-elections by the local 
political boss, spectacled Ralph Dawson, 
who doubles as city attorney. Mayor God- 
frey drawls that the light, “being a ma- 
chine, might vary four to five seconds in 
wet weather,” admits that rain comes of- 
ten enough for the light to produce a 
quarter or more of the town’s $12,000 to 
$15,000 annual budget. But local mem- 
bers of the Good Government League, 
organized by polio-crippled Mail Carrier 
Harry Chapman to fight the “Dawson 
crowd” and its red light, consider God- 
frey’s figures overly modest. They once 
counted 30 arrests in a single day, esti- 
mated the light’s take at something up- 
wards of $50,000 a year, got brushed 
aside when they demanded a look at town 
books on public revenue and outlays. 
Last week agents of the American 
Automobile Association and the Georgia 
State Department of Commerce sat down 
for still another in a long procession of 
meetings with Mayor Godfrey and Boss 
Dawson at the Long County courthouse, 
laid out the motorists’ grievances about 
the speed trap, and warned that traffic 
might just bypass Ludowici entirely if 
things did not change. In the midst of the 
proceedings, Good Government Leaguer 
Chapman got in a fist fight with Dawson, 
touched off an uproar that a_pistol- 
packing state trooper had to break up. 
But when things had quieted down, the 
meeting brought unexpected results. May- 
or Godfrey, Dawson & Co. agreed to traf- 
fic studies by the Georgia Highway De- 
partment, agreed as well to follow the 
department's recommendations about cor- 
rect behavior for the Ludowici light. 
Motorists would be the first to know. 


MISSISSIPPI 
On Behalf of Lynch Law 


“Vou are now engaged in a battle for 
our laws and courts, for the preservation 
of our freedom and way of life... We 
should have the backbone to stand against 
any tyranny, whether of some individual 
willing to sell our birthright for a mess of 
political pottage on the national level, or 
the reformers that would make us over 
according to the mess they have made for 
themselves, including the board of sociol- 
ogy garbed in judicial robes and dishing 
out the precedents of Gunnar Myrdal.” 





With that specifically aimed blow at 
the U.S. Supreme Court and its 1954 
school desegregation decision,* Circuit 
Judge Sebe Dale, 62, last week empaneled 
the Pearl River County grand jury, 
charged the jurors to “go into the jury 
room like men, do your duty, come out 
like men and keep your mouths shut.” 
With 23 cases to consider, the khaki-clad 
farmers and paper-mill workers returned 
17 indictments. Notably missing: indict- 


* In which the Supreme Court footnoted An 
American Dilemma, a study of the American 
Negro by Swedish Social Economist Myrdal. 





Associoted Press 
Jupce DALE 
Shut mouths in an open case. 


ment of lynch-law executioners of Mack 
Charles Parker, Negro rape suspect 
dragged from the unguarded Poplarville 
jail last April and shot to death. 

Accused of raping a pregnant white 
woman, Parker was abducted by 15 to 20 
masked men only 48 hours before his trial 
in Judge Dale’s court. At least ten mem- 
bers of the lynch mob were named by the 
FBI in a report to Governor James P. 
Coleman, who had called the G-men into 
the case. But the 378-page dossier, said 
Pearl River District Attorney Vernon 
Broom last week, was mostly “hearsay.” 
The grand jury did not even get to see 
the FBI findings. Leaving the case “un- 
solved,” the grand jury thanked Judge 
Dale for his “inspired charge,” declared 
that “from the standpoint of citizenship 
and law enforcement, our county com- 
pares favorably with any in the world.” 

Dissenting, the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment re-entered the case; it had pulled 
out last May when the FBI probe estab- 
lished that the federal kidnaping law had 
not been violated. Determined to defer 
no more to Mississippi's judicial machin- 
ery, the U.S. fell back on the only remain- 
ing federal weapon, two seldom used sec- 
tions (241 and 242) of Title 18, U.S. 
Code, indicated that it would ask a fed- 
eral grand jury in Biloxi for indictments 
charging the mob with violation of Par- 
ker’s civil rights and conspiracy to deny 
his legal rights. The Greenville Delta 
Democrat-Times called Mississippi-born 
Judge Dale’s bluff better than the fulmi- 
nating Northern papers: “Nothing could 
have occurred that would go further to 
establish the point that a federal anti- 
lynching law is necessary and that the 
state is incapable or unwilling to accept 
the responsibility of prosecuting lynchers 
. . . Every citizen who expects protection 
of himself and for his family should fear 
for his safety if this is the true climate 
of opinion in Mississippi.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 
Arms & the Summit 


Though no one could agree when a 
summit would be held, there was at least 
some agreement about the only thing that 
might profitably be discussed there. The 
subject: disarmament—or, as the techni- 
cians prefer to call it, arms control. 

Once President Eisenhower managed to 
eliminate the deadline from the Berlin 
ultimatum, the urge to discuss Germany 
had evaporated amongst everyone but the 
British. As French Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville put the German 
problem bluntly last week: “The best 


be directed to study the U.S. underground 
data. 

Tsarapkin’s “concession,” hedged with 
qualifications, came at the 132nd session 
in Geneva. Such inchworm progress has 
been characteristic of all postwar disarm- 
ament negotiations. In 14 years of dicker- 
ing so complex that even the participants 
have trouble keeping the record straight, 
East and West have achieved only one 
concrete measure—a temporary suspen- 
sion of nuclear testing, which expires, so 
far as the U.S. is concerned, Dec. 31. The 
U.S. is talking about resuming under- 
ground tests. And France made clear last 
week at the U.N. that unless “the first 





Howard Sochurek—Lire 


GENEVA NEGOTIATORS WADSWORTH & TSARAPKIN 
Keeping up with Flash Gordon. 


thing for the West is to maintain the 
status quo. It is to Russia’s interest that 
there be changes. We are not in a hurry to 
get to that point.” 

Worm's Progress. But if Germany of- 
fered no lively hopes as a topic on the 
agenda, why did anyone expect much on 
disarmament? The hopeful signs were few. 
Delegates from the U.S., Britain and the 
Soviet Union have been meeting for a 
year in Geneva to negotiate a treaty 
banning nuclear-weapons tests. Early last 
week there was a flicker of progress. Soviet 
Conference Delegate Semyon Tsarapkin 
launched into a 45-minute attack on tow- 
ering (6 ft. 4 in.) U.S. Ambassador James 
Wadsworth. According to Tsarapkin, 
Wadsworth’s insistence that Russia must 
agree to study U.S. data on the difficulties 
of long-range detection of underground 
nuclear tests was a clear attempt “to 
throw the talks into a hopeless impasse.” 
Then, with that off his chest, Tsarapkin 
blandly announced that Russia was now 
ready to “propose” that a joint working 
party of Soviet, British and U.S. scientists 
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three atomic powers renounce their nu- 
clear armament,” it intends to explode its 
own A-bomb at its testing ground in the 
Sahara desert some time within the next 
year.* 

To some extent, the enthusiasm for dis- 
armament as a summit topic reflected a 
conviction that the summiteers were un- 
likely to make any progress on anything 
else. Yet more was involved. Today’s 
armaments include weapons capable of de- 
stroying civilization—and this unsettling 
thought makes any rational statesman 
ready to consider any practical alterna- 
tives, even if he is not convinced that the 
choice is confined to common agreement 


To Afro-Asian outcries that this would men 
ace the health and safety of millions of Africans, 
French Delegate Jules Moch brought forth maps 
showing that more than 1o million Americans 
live within 1,000 kilometers of the Nevada test 
sites, that nearly as many Russians live within 
a similar radius of the Soviet test center in 
Kazakhstan, but that only a few hundred thou- 
sand people live within 1,000 kilometers of the 
French testing center in the Desert of Thirst 
near Reggan, 


or collective death (another possibility: 
continuing disagreement that does not re- 
sult in nuclear war). 

Ceiling Unlimited. But all great pow- 
ers find themselves helplessly engaged in a 
kind of no-ceiling poker game in which 
each feels obliged to arm itself not only 
against its opponents’ existing weapons 
but also against every Flash Gordon de- 
vice that the opposition might conceiv- 
ably develop. Every nation is thus alarmed 
by the ballooning of arms costs. Harold 
Macmillan, returning last winter from 
Moscow. found arms budgets the chief 
subject on Khrushchev’s mind. 

If there is to be some give on the sub- 
ject, it is not likely to take the form of 
the grandiose gesture made at the U.N. 
by Khrushchev. It will come as heads of 
state re-examine positions on nuclear tests 
so laboriously discussed at Geneva—the 
possibility of agreeing on an international 
inspection system that could lead to the 
reduction of armaments, step by condi- 
tional step. Even such arms control (as 
opposed to disarmament) will not be en- 
sured in a single summit session. 


The Best of Stimulants 


Three of the U.S.’s good friends and 
hard-bargaining customers agreed last 
week to take more U.S. goods. They did 
so with appropriately pretty speeches. 
“Equity if not gratitude” requires it, said 
France’s Finance Minister Antoine Pinay. 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Derick Heathcoat Amory launched into a 
tribute “to the invaluable help that we 
and all other countries in the free world 
have received from the U.S. in economic 
aid during the difficult postwar period.” 

They then let down quota barriers 
against U.S. goods, responding to Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon’s warn- 
ing (Time, Nov. 9) that they would face 
a “resurgence of protectionism and re- 
strictive action” if they did not. Britain, 
France and Japan agreed that the time 
has come for thriving nations to scrap dis- 
criminatory trade restrictions against the 
U.S. born of postwar dollar shortages. In 
many cases the changes were more psy- 
chological than real, for tariffs or market 
conditions will continue to exclude what 
quotas do not. Still, the U.S. was only 
hoping to boost exports 10%. As for 
Washington's appeal for other volunteers 
to shoulder a bigger share of foreign aid 
costs, the echoing silence was loud. 

Britain wiped out import quotas on all 
but a handful of U.S. goods that have 
been barred or restricted for 20 years. Its 
gesture is expected to whet demand for 
American-style cocktail dresses and print- 
ed skirts, other readymade clothing of 
new, washable fabrics that are still high- 
priced in Britain, Novelties such as blue 
jeans, California apple juice, well-designed 
U.S. toys, and costume jewelry should 
also fare well. But Detroit automakers 
expect no gain, since steep British import 
duties and sales taxes, added to transport 
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costs, double U.S. price tags. U.S. cars are 
considered too big, too flary, and too gas- 
thirsty compared to British makes. In 
fact, last year’s 650-car U.S. import quota 
was not even filled. 

France scaled down (from 30% to 
import duties on U.S. autos, 
electric razors, farm machinery. France 
is giving the U.S. the same reductions 
it gives its Common Market neighbors. 
Import quotas on about 200 items rang- 
ing from textiles to household appliances 
were also scrapped, and Pinay promised 
to junk all remaining import quotas with- 
in two years. Foreign-trade experts doubt 
that this will mean any sizable overall 
boost in U.S. sales in competition with 
heavily protected French industry. 


-of 
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Japan announced that within 16 
months it will cancel restrictions on a 
wide range of dollar imports, including 


bourbon (though the Japanese prefer 
Scotch), TV sets, household appliances, 
autos and cosmetics. Biggest item will be 
liberalization of such vital U.S. supplies 
as soybeans, scrap iron, hides and tallow, 
which should capture an even bigger share 
of the Japanese market, boost total U.S. 
sales to Japan by 5% ($40 million). 
Though domestically produced goods in 
Europe and Japan tend to be cheaper and 
better tailored to national tastes than 
most heavily taxed U.S. imports, some 
governments may even prefer to see real 
competition in some fields, e.g., textiles, 
rather than U.S. retaliation against their 
own dollar exports. Another effect of 
quota relaxations may be to prompt U.S. 
manufacturers to design goods specifically 
for European markets. Competition, said 
Antoine Pinay, is “the best of stimulants 
and the most effective of disciplines.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
M-| for Murder 


Of some 4o British-made cars, all but 
half a dozen are technically capable of 
speeds over 75 m.p.h. But while British 
owners bandy maximum speeds, r.p.m.s 
and acceleration rates as expertly as if 
auto racing were the nation’s favorite 
blood sport, they seldom, if ever, get to 
test these heady technicalities. On an an- 
tique road network, pocked by decades of 
neglect and choked by 8,500,000 cars and 
trucks passing relentlessly through one 
narrow village after another, most drivers 
consider themselves Barney Oldfields if 
they can occasionally push speedometers 
over 30 m.p.h., and they get their thrills 
by passing on curves or parking on them. 

It was enough to challenge the prowess 
of every red-blooded driver from Bognor 
Regis to Balquhidder when the initial 
72-mile stretch of Britain’s first six-lane 
throughway opened last week after 590 
days abuilding. M-1, as the government 
proudly labeled the London-Birmingham 
Motorway, is intended—when its final 45 
miles are completed—to almost halve the 
time it now takes to crawl along a major 
industrial artery (average speed: 23.4 
m.p.h.). But it boasts one feature guaran- 
teed to lure speed-starved drivers from all 
parts of Britain. It has no speed limit. 
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"| Was Frightened." Last week, after 
new Transport Minister Ernest Marples 
had hailed M-1’s first $59 million link as 
“a powerful weapon.” the highway took 
on the appearance of a battleground. Said 
Marples, hurrying back to the safety of 
London: “I was frightened.” Though the 
throughway is soundly engineered* for 
high speeds, it soon became plain that 
British drivers are not. 

At the rate of 2,000 an hour, motorists 
rolled onto the motorway on its first day, 
and went weaving and swerving across the 
unfamiliar lanes in a spine-chilling display 
of what police later called “bad traffic- 
lane discipline.” Fast drivers jockeyed at 
speeds that reached 120 m.p.h. Slowpoke 
trucks and antique autos clung stolidly to 
lanes reserved for fast traffic. Scores of 
cars, not up to the pace or to the handling 
they got, gasped to a halt—as often as 
not on the pavement—with burst tires, 


smoking engines or empty fuel tanks. 
In the first five hours there were more 
than 100 breakdowns. The motor of one 
car dropped out. Emergency telephones, 
which had been strung forehandedly at 
one-mile intervals along the road, were 
kept busy every three minutes. 

"Think Big." Motorway madness be- 
came the big story of the week. “Drive 
M-: for Murder,” quipped sardonic Lon- 
doners. TV and radio announcers urgent- 
ly warned drivers against parking on the 
pavement—or off it either, “until the 
earth settles.” 

By midweek, motorists had slowed to 
average speeds of 50-60 m.p.h., while 
many trucks that had flocked to M-1 re- 
turned to safer, slower routes. Then, one 
fog-shrouded morning on the motorway’s 
northern reaches, a chain reaction took 
place. A disabled truck pulled to the side 


% Unlike Britain’s first daring foray into the 
present, the eight-mile Preston Bypass (Time, 
May 18), which had to be rebuilt after seven 
weeks in service. 





of the road. and a car stopped behind it; 
2 police “breakdown van” pulled in to 
help. A truck piled into the breakdown 
van and the truck driver was killed. An- 
other truck piled into the wreckage and 
its driver too was killed. 

In its first unhappy week, M-1 not only 
pointed up the flashy ineptitude of Brit- 
ain’s average driver, but dramatized how 
far Britain must go in putting its highway 
system into shape. Lord Chesham warned 
in the House of Lords: “We must think 
hard, think big and think fast.” 


FRANCE 
On Good Behavior 


In Paris, where cynical politicians have 
heard everything, even the most unsur- 
prisable wore the slightly dazed air of 
men who have just heard a mallard en- 
dorse a shotgun. After years of unwaver- 





London Evening News 
“PRETEND A VALVE Has GONE OR SOMETHING AND PULL INTO 
THE Pits... THE Lorrtes ARE STILL GAINING ON Us!” 


ing hostility to Charles de Gaulle, French 
Communists abruptly abandoned their de- 
nunciations of his Algerian policy and 
made it known that they were eager to 
shake his hand. 

The new party line was obviously a 
special dividend to De Gaulle, who insists 
that Russia has not yet paid enough for a 
summit (Time, Noy. 2). By delaying a 
summit, De Gaulle hopes to be able to en- 
sure Russia’s good behavior during the 
U.N. debate on Algeria. Fortnight ago 
summit-hungry Nikita Khrushchev swal- 
lowed hard and publicly proclaimed: 
“President de Gaulle’s recent proposal 
that the Algerian problem be solved on 
the basis of self-determination . . . may 
play an important part in the settle- 
ment of the question.”’ Until then, French 
Communists had dismissed De Gaulle’s 
offer as “a political maneuver . . . intend- 
ed to deceive democratic opinion,” and 
the more rabid Chinese Communists 
called it “sugar-coated poison.” 


Last week, two days after Nikita’s 
speech, the French Communist Party 
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arose from one of those crow-eating 
feasts of “self-criticism” that used to be 
held more regularly in Stalin’s time. The 
French party's original stand, it now con- 
ceded, “was not quite in tune on certain 
points with the general analysis of the Al- 


gerian problem made . . . at the party's 
14th and 15th congresses.” 

For the first time in a decade, French 
Communist papers, instead of referring to 
De Gaulle brusquely by surname alone, 
prefaced it respectfully with the title 
“General.” But this was not all. Abandon- 
ing a longtime boycott on social affairs 
attended by De Gaulle, eight Communist 
Deputies showed up at a glittering re- 
ception given in the general’s honor 
by National Assembly President Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, and maneuvered through 
the crowd until they managed to place 
themselves directly in De Gaulle’s path. 
Just as they were about to meet face to 
face, suave Jacques Chaban-Delmas, re- 
sponding to advance warnings from So- 
cialists, deftly steered the shortsighted 
general off in another direction. But it was 
an unsettling portent. Glumly, the organ- 
izers of every public affair that De Gaulle 
is expected to attend in the next few 
weeks braced themselves for a rush of 
unwelcome Red guests. 


INDIA 
By Pride Possessed 


Swarming up to Communist China’s em- 
bassy in New Delhi last week, 3,000 Indian 
students thunderously shouted, “Death to 
the Red Devil!” and “Give us arms! We 
will go to Ladakh!” In Bombay, even the 
normally pro-Communist weekly Blitz 
headlined its lead editorial, cive THE 
CHINESE A BLOODY NOSE. 

Outraged by Red China’s recent am- 
bush of an Indian police patrol 45 miles 
inside Kashmir’s Ladakh district (Tre, 
Nov. 2), Indian public opinion was crying 
for action. The influential /ndian Express 
called for a mutual-defense treaty with 
Pakistan, long India’s bitterest enemy. 
General K. M. Cariappa, retired com- 
mander in chief of the Indian army, de- 
manded immediate military action to dis- 
lodge the Chinese invaders and to establish 
control, at whatever cost, of all strategic 
passes leading into Indian territory. 

But as this chorus of national indigna- 
tion mounted, a _ familiar, Cambridge- 
accented voice rang out reprovingly. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was still in a 
mood to dismiss Peking’s threat to his 
country with what one Indian editor con- 
temptuously termed ‘a Niagara of words 
counseling patience.” 

In the ten weeks since news of the 
Chinese border violations first broke, 
Nehru had periodically assured his coun- 
trymen that India was prepared to defend 
its territory but was not going to lose its 
temper. But last week, at his monthly 
press conference—an art form that in 
Nehru’s hands frequently becomes a 
schoolmasterish soliloguy—Nehru loftily 
dismissed the anti-Chinese student dem- 
onstration in New Delhi as “vulgar in 
the extreme” and added, “vulgarity never 
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strengthens the country or an_ individ- 
ual.” He reminded younger newsmen 
(Nehru will be 70 this week) that he 
belonged to the nonviolent ‘Gandhi gen- 
eration,” and had seen “my own coun- 
trymen behaving in the streets of Delhi, 
after the partition [of India], in an 
inhuman and barbarous way. Once you 
get them up to a certain pitch, in their 
excitement they lose all control.” 

Since “‘real war today is something that 
none of us can envisage,” he ruled out a 
security treaty with Pakistan and dis- 
missed General Cariappa as “completely 
off the track, mentally and otherwise.” 
When a reporter suggested that India’s 
government was taking the Chinese ag- 
gression lying down, Nehru exploded. 





Marilyn Silverstone—NPPA 
NEHRU 
Vigor is vulgar. 


“What exactly do you want me to do?” 
he roared. “Dance in Connaught Square?* 
or what? What do you expect me to 
do, or India to do, get excited, stand 
on its head, run about, write leading 
articles, morning and evening? What do 
you expect me to do, really, really?” 

What most Indian editors clearly 
wanted Nehru to do was to end the at- 
mosphere of temporizing that can scarcely 
fail to encourage the expansionist Chinese 
to press India even harder. Nehru’s critics 
thought too little was being done to de- 
fend India’s rugged and remote frontier 
territories; they hoped that Nehru would 
recognize that his own past policies of 
international ‘“‘nonalignment” and _ soit- 
pedaling Communist incursions had 
proved a failure. A spirit of nationalism 
was rising in India last week, and though 
Prime Minister Nehru might be properly 
concerned over the emotional excesses 
his countrymen are capable of, he had 
not yet found a policy that answered 
India’s current needs, its jeopardy, its 
belated discovery of its peril. 


* Heart of New Delhi’s business district. 





PAKISTAN 
Drop That Name 


Nations at odds often share with taunt- 
ing children and shrewish wives an in- 
spired instinct for the stinging epithet 
that penetrates and festers. Arab maps 
sometimes refer to Israel as “Jewish Oc- 
cupied Palestine.” Russians in the U.N. 
call Nationalist China delegates the “rep- 
resentatives of the Kuomintang.” And for 
some twelve years since the acrimonious 
partition of the Indian subcontinent, the 
Pakistani press, with considered malice 
and conscientious glee, has called India 
“Bharat” and referred to Indians as 
“Bharatis.” 

Though Indians smoldered, they really 
could not complain. Bharata was a leg- 
endary Hindu hero so revered that his 
name became the Sanskrit word for all 
India, and after India became independ- 
ent in 1947, traditionalists put into the 
new constitution this opening sentence: 
“India, that is Bharat, shall be a Union of 
States.” Even today, India’s state-owned 
radio uses Bharat in Hindi-language pro- 
grams, but, as one Indian put it, “It is 
one thing to hear a Hindi-speaking news 
reader say ‘Bharat,’ and another to have 
it leap up at you in print in an English- 
language Pakistani newspaper.” 

The Pakistani twist to the word implies 
that India is a nation centered on a faith, 
just as Pakistan is, and that neither has 
a right to the word—India—that both 
used to share. Pakistani editors practiced 
Bharatism so zealously, automatically 
changing the word India every time it 
turned up, that they would, for example, 
misquote President Eisenhower as refer- 
ring to Nehru as the “Prime Minister of 
‘Bharat.’ The results often got ludicrous. 
When Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy vis- 
ited the U.S. as Pakistan Prime Minister 
two years ago, Pakistani readers learned 
that he had been presented with a ‘“Bha- 
rati” blanket by a Navajo girl. A transla- 
tion of John Steinbeck’s The Red Pony 
called the American Indians in the story 
“Pak-Bharatis,”” meaning the kind of peo- 
ple that used to inhabit India together. 

Last week in the growing cordiality be- 
tween Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan 
and Nehru, Indians became Indians once 
more, even in Pakistan. The request came 
straight from Ayub. Bombay’s Free Press 
Journal responded gratefully: “This 
change of attitude of the Pakistani press 
is welcome in India that WAS Bharat.” 


UNITED NATIONS 


Report from Laos 

Like a specialist called in to diagnose 
a serious infection but not permitted to 
bring all his instruments along, the U.N. 
observer team sent in September to Laos 
to investigate charges of Communist Viet 
Nam aggression was hamstrung by explicit 
instructions to simply look and listen. 
Otherwise, U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge might never have succeeded in his 
adroit procedural move to create the Laos 
subcommittee over Russia’s negative vote. 
An investigation would have been subject 
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An oyster stew for folks with 
strong feelings on the subject 


Now, for only about 20¢ a 
bowl, Campbells brings you 
the big fresh taste that made 
oyster houses famous 


Folks who really love 
oyster stew are just plain 

: fussy about freshness. 
In fact, many of them wouldn’t give 
oyster stew a second thought more 
than a few miles from the coast. 

But now, wherever you live, 
Campbell’s brings you an oyster stew 
as fresh-tasting as any you've enjoyed 
anywhere. 





Oysters From Cool Coastal Beds 
We make it the way famous shore 
chefs do—with plump, young oysters 
freshly shucked from their shells. 
These we simmer in their own delicate 
liquor until the moment their edges 
begin to curl. 

Then we plunge the oysters into a 
rich broth of scalded milk, 
butter and special seasonings where 
all the flavors are happily married in 
a fragrant, hearty stew. 

Then, before one whiff or whisper 
has a chance to escape, we rush it into 
the freezer... the only sure way to 
hold the fresh flavor of oyster stew. 

Elegant Stew— Modest Price 
In the best New England oyster bars, 
oyster stew like this would cost you 


cream, 






OYSTER 
STEW 





Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Cream of Potato * Cream of Shrimp 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Green Pea with Ham * Oyster Stew 
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Fresh-tasting Oyster Stew—now frozen by Campbell's for everyone to enjoy. 


$1 or more. But now your family can 
feast on Campbell’s Frozen Oyster 
Stew for only about 20¢ a bowl. Look 
in your grocer’s freezer for the red 
and white can. 





Oyster Sauce Supreme. In saucepan thaw | can 
Campbell's Frozen Oyster Stew over low heat; 
stir often. Gradually blend 4 cup milk into 1 thap. 
flour to make a smooth paste; pour into soup and 
cook, stirring constantly, until thickened. Stir in 1 


cup shredded sharp Cheddar cheese; heat till 
cheese melts. Fold in 2 sliced hard-cooked eggs. 
Serve over hot cooked asparagus (10-02 pke. 
frozen); garnish with paprika. Makes 4 servings. 








Oysters ala King. Thaw 1 can Campbell's 
Frozen Oyster Stew. In saucepan melt 2 
tbsp, butter. Add 4 oz. sliced mushrooms 
(drained), and 4 cup minced onion; brown 
lightly. Stir in 2 thsp. flour to make smooth 
paste. Blend in Oyster Stew, 4 cup milk, 


2 tbsp. diced pimiento. Heat; stir con- 
stantly until smooth and slightly thick- 
ened. Serve over buttered toast, Makes 3 
to 4 servings, 


OYSTER STEW 


FROZEN by Ca 
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to Soviet veto, but Lodge’s lawyers had 
found a veto-proof 1946 precedent for 
“a subcommittee of inquiry” that could 
receive reports but could not seek facts 
on its own initiative (Tre, Sept. 21). 
Predictably, in its 32-page report to the 
Security Council last week, the U.N. team 
found plenty of evidence that the king- 
dom of Laos’ fevers were Communist- 
caused, but no hard proof on the key 
issue of direct aggression. 

Though in quick headline-reading 
terms the conclusion was disappointing 
to Laos and the West, the circumstantial 
evidence cited in the body of the U.N. 
report left little doubt where the blame 
lay in Laos. The committee examined cap- 
tured North Viet Nam uniforms, rifles 





Paul Schutzer—Lire 
DAYAN 


BEN-GURION 


ISRAEL 
Old Man's Victory 


Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
went to bed early. Turning on the radio 
next morning at his desert cottage at 
Sde Boker, he heard the news at break- 
fast that he had won another election. 
Then his campaign manager helicoptered 
in from Tel Aviv to tell him he had won 
the biggest triumph of his political career. 

In Israel’s first general election since 
1955, Ben-Gurion’s Mapai (Labor) Party 
had not only defended its No. 1 position 
against 20 rival parties, but boosted its 
strength in the 120-member Knesset from 
40 to at least 47 seats, a gain the cam- 
paign manager himself had ruled out be- 


David Rubinger UPI 
EBAN 


No secret about the one with the eye patch. 


made in China and Czechoslovakia, hand 
grenades and medical supplies bearing 
Chinese lettering. Laotian witnesses testi- 
fied that troops attacking them were iden- 
tifiable as North Vietnamese not only by 
their green uniforms but by their language 
(“Mau! Mau!”—Quick! Quick!) and 
even by the common rice they ate (Lao- 
tians eat glutinous rice). Ten captured 
Pathet Lao rebels admitted that from 
one-third to one-half of their units were 
filled out by North Vietnamese. But when 
the Laotian government was unable to 
produce any North Viet Nam prisoners, 
the U.N. team (a Tunisian, a Japanese, 
an Italian and an Argentinian) was forced 
to conclude that it could “not clearly 
establish whether there were crossings of 
the frontier by regular troops of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of [North] Viet Nam.” 

Though the report made it unlikely 
that the West would urge a full-dress Se- 
curity Council debate on Laos, and the 
Russians jeered that the report “collapsed 
the Laotian charges like a card castle,” 
the fact was that the very presence of the 
U.N. observers in Laos has put a consid- 
erable damper on overt Communist activ- 
ity. And at week's end U.N. Secretary 
Dag Hammarskjold decided to fly to Laos 
himself to determine whether the situa- 
tion warrants some kind of permanent, 
though informal U.N. surveillance—a 
measure the Laotians feel would go a long 
way toward keeping the Red aggressors 
on their own side of the jungle. 
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forehand as “impossible.” “The fight of 
the 20 against one has ended with the 
complete failure of the 20,” crowed Ben- 
Gurion. His nimbus of white hair awhirl, 
the old (73) warrior jubilantly raised a 
glass of vermouth, proclaimed his victory 
toast: “To life!” 

However poorly socialists may have 
fared electorally of late elsewhere, there 
was plainly lots of life yet in the col- 
lective farmer of Sde Boker and _ his 
Mapai Party. They had won new security 
for their country by the Sinai military 
campaign against Egypt exactly three 
years ago last week, and encouraged a new 
prosperity for their merchants by relaxing 
their stiffest controls. They had brought a 
flood of newcomers (and new social 
problems) from Morocco, Tunisia, Iraq, 
Iran. And they had convinced the young 
and the newly arrived of their party's 
forward look by running such attractive, 
vigorous new candidates as former Army 
Chief Moshe Dayan, 44, former Ambas- 
sador to Washington Abba Eban, 44, 
former Defense Planner Shimon Peres, 36. 

To assure “Oriental” (i.e., non-Euro- 
pean) immigrants that the Mapai Party 
would fight to break down social di- 
visions in Israel springing from which 
people arrived first in the country, Dayan, 
Peres and Ben-Gurion himself campaigned 
door to door through Tel Aviv slums. 
Cape Town-born Abba Eban, who had 
never lived in Israel before his return 
from the U.S. last summer, got off to an 


awkward start by turning up in states- 
man’s coat and tie for a Mapai rally at 
which Ben-Gurion and everybody else on 
the platform wore open-necked shirts. 
As quickly as was diplomatically pos- 
sible, Eban stripped to his shirtsleeves 
and scored a smashing comeback by ap- 
pealing for votes with U.N.-style elo- 
quence in Arabic, Spanish, French, Persian 
and Hebrew. Peres and Eban are now in 
line for top government posts, and Ben- 
Gurion makes no secret of the fact that 
he would like to see one-eyed General 
Moshe Dayan, the man with the eye 
patch, his successor one day. 

Grateful but not completely satisfied 
by the size of his victory, Ben-Gurion 
hopes to coalesce with two small center 
parties so that he can have an absolute 
majority to put through an electoral re- 
form his heart is set upon. He would like 
to abolish proportional representation in 
favor of a U.S.-type system in which 
deputies would be elected from individual 
constituencies. The result, Ben-Gurion be- 
lieves, would be to cut down the number 
of parties, and permit a more stable 
system of governing what he complains is 
a “nation of Prime Ministers.” 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Divvying Up the Nile 

Cajolery and wheedling were unsuc- 
cessful. Bullying and intrigue did not 
work. So Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
having used up all his other stunts, and 
being more moderate these days anyway, 
tried reasonable compromise on his south- 
ern neighbor, the Sudan. It worked. Last 
week the two nations finally got together 
over the division of the waters of the 
Nile. Nasser had urgent reasons for set- 
tling the long dispute: this month Soviet 
engineers arrive to start work on the first 
stage of the huge Aswan High Dam 
project—a scheme designed to expand 
Egypt's farmland by 30% and multiply 
its electric power eightfold. Since the 
Nile travels 1,900 miles through the Sudan 
before reaching Egypt, the Sudanese were 
strategically placed to cut off Nasser’s 
water if they chose. 

They did just that last year when, 
tired of arguing with Egypt over a new 
pact to revise the old Anglo-Egyptian 
Nile treaty of 1929, Sudanese officials 
simply began diverting Nile water into 
their own irrigation system eleven crucial 
days before the date stipulated for such 
annual action. As a result, the Egyptian 
rice crop was damaged; Cairo protested 
hotly, and the Egyptian press cried that 
the Sudan was guilty of all kinds of 
crimes, including genocide. 

Egypt also needed Sudanese approval 
of the huge reservoir that will back up 
100 miles into the Sudan behind the big 
dam, engulfing the land of thousands of 
Sudanese farmers. When talks broke down 
last year, the Sudan was demanding $100 
million in compensation and Nasser was 
offering only $25 million. The two sides 
were also far apart on the proportion of 
river water each would get in a new pact. 

The political climate between the two 
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PAUSE AND REFRESH 








Ice-cold Coca-Cola helps you or the people who work for you be really refreshed ... be more efficient, 





more alert. Only sparkling Coca-Cola has that cheerful lift, that cold crisp taste that so deeply satisfies. 


on the job 


The Ventura Sports Coupe for 1960 


Three’s a romance when one is a Pontiac 
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nations improved this year, and after 
months of polite suggestions from Cairo 
that talks resume, the Sudan’s military 
strongman, Lieut. General Ibrahim Ab- 
boud, finally sent a new delegation north 
to discuss the matter. The Sudan had a 
reason of its own to settle with Egypt: 
it, too, was planning some big irrigation 
projects, could get World Bank loans 
only if the Nile dispute was ended. 

Nasser himself greeted the Sudanese 
and put them up at Tahra Palace. From 
then on, it was merely a matter of the 
routine haggling that each side expected 
of the other. Nasser stepped in personally 
to raise Egypt’s compensation offer to 
$43 million, and the Sudanese were happy 
to accept after getting a greatly increased 
share (18.5 billion cubic meters v. 4 bil- 
lion in the 1929 pact) of the increased 
water supply to be accumulated when 
Egypt’s Aswan High Dam holds back the 
vast amount of wasted water that normal- 
ly goes down into the Mediterranean 
every year. The successful talks were 
capped with a tidy $31 million bilateral 
trade agreement. General Abboud cried, 
“Thanks be to Allah!”, and a grinning 
Nasser sent his mabruk—*Congratula- 
tions!""—to the negotiators. 


Try to Be Happy 

Ever since Syria united with Egypt 21 
months ago, the Syrian presidential palace 
in Damascus has been little more than a 
place where local politicians sip coffee 
while carrying out the long-distance orders 
of others. But last week the slouching 
sentries were snapping as never before. 
Egypt's Nasser had sent up his own com- 
mander in chief, Abdel Hakim Amer, on a 
special mission from Cairo—to make a 
restless partner happier with its lot. No 
longer was there any pretense that Syri- 
ans were running their own show. 

Almost from the start, the Syrians had 
had second thoughts about their impulsive 
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Vice PrestpENT AMER 


A rescuer came secretly. 
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merger. The job of whipping Syria into 
line was given to Interior Minister Abdel 
Hamid Serraj, a ruthless local strongman 
who had wholeheartedly committed him- 
self to Nasser. Serraj clapped hundreds of 
Communists into jail, tortured “recanta- 
tions” out of hundreds more. He helped 
to reduce the once-powerful Baath Party 
to impotence.* slashed the number of 
Damascus dailies from 24 to a docile 
seven. But for all his secret agents, Serraj 
was still unable to dissuade his own coun- 
try from its conviction that the union 
meant only economic disaster. Last month 
President Nasser assigned that mission to 
Soldier Amer, one of the U.A.R.’s three 
Vice Presidents, and a devoted lieutenant 
of Nasser’s for some 20 years, 

Armed with powers second only to 
those of the President himself, Amer ar- 
rived secretly by destroyer—a security 
measure made necessary by the fact that 
the United Arab Republic is separated by 
Israel—and promptly went to work on 
the Syrian army. It was suffering from the 
familiar fear of Syria’s 4,200,000 citizens 
that they are about to be reduced to a 
parity with Egypt’s poorer 24,800,000. 
“My brethren,” cried Amer, “be cautious 
of the intrigues of the opportunists and of 
destructive rumors.” There was nothing, 
he added fervently, to the rumors that 
the Syrian army’s pay scale would be cut 
to bring it in line with Egypt’s. 

Last week Amer turned his attention to 
the businessmen, assuring them too that 
Cairo had no intention of fusing Syria's 
currency with Egypt’s softer one. Next 
day Amer appealed to the peasants. “‘Nas- 
ser,’ he said, as he doled out 200 land 
deeds under Syria's land-reform program, 
“knows your aspirations and your pains 
because he has lived your lives.” 

But in spite of all his efforts, one stub- 
born economic fact remained: two years 
of drought had turned Syria from a land 
that once exported 159 million Syrian 
pounds worth of grain a year to one that 
must now import 50 million pounds worth. 
Some Syrians, completely forgetting that 
Egypt itself is perennially one of the 
world’s neediest cases, have begun to de- 
mand that Cairo do more to help. But the 
lack of rain in Nasser’s northern province 
was one thing that even efficient Soldier 
Amer could do very little about. 


RUSSIA 
The Old Tribute 


Tip. A special form of wages, a sur- 
vival of serfdom days when the lord, 
pleased with his servant, gave him a re- 
ward of money. 


—The Soviet Encyclopedia 





The decadent old capitalist custom of 
tipping is on the rise in the increasingly 
class-conscious Communist society that 
Nikita Khrushchev is building. Though 
what are called chaevye (literally: “for 
tea’) gratuities may still be refused in 
the provinces, Moscow is full of waiters, 








* Its chief politician, Akram Hourani, who 
urged the merger with Nasser, is now exiled to 
a harmless desk job in Cairo, 
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INTERIOR MINISTER SERRAJ 
A strongman needed help. 


doormen, taxi drivers, barbers. grocery de- 
livery girls and manicurists who do not 
spurn, but come to expect and even to 
exact the servant’s tribute. Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda told of barbers who “scalp” 
non-tippers to show them up as “cheap- 
skates,’ and /svestia reports that, since 
barbers share in the gross, half the bar- 
bers’ income now comes from spraying 
overpriced Eau de Cologne on customers, 
thus raising their bill for a 2-ruble haircut 
to 10 rubles. Soviet Culture printed a 
cloakroom attendant’s confession that on 
a good cold night he took in as much as 
$20 in tips. 

Last week the Soviet press launched a 
campaign against tipping in restaurants. 
“Restaurant employees,” said the maga- 
zine Literature and Life, “must be made 
to realize that they forfeit their human 
dignity by accepting tips, which are an 
insult to those who give and those who 
take.” Asked whether there was one waiter 
in Moscow who would turn down a tip 
nowadays, Nikolai Fedorovich Zavyalov, 
head of the Moscow Restaurant Trust. 
sighed: “Not one.’ Zavyalov confessed 
that a recent experiment of adding on a 
4% service charge in Moscow restaurants 
(6% at the posh Praga) had failed to 
stop the under-the-teacup tribute. 

Most controversial figure of all is the 
doorman, usually an impressively mus- 
tached oldster who expects at least 2 
rubles (20¢ ) for opening the door, and is 
in a position to grant favors, for when the 
restaurant is full he locks the door and 
reopens it only as the spirit moves him. 
Literature and Life suggested abolishing 
doormen. 

It also recommended experimenting 
with relay service (“One waiter brings the 
pickled herring, another the borsch, yet 
another the main course, and so on”), so 
that no one would feel he was obliged 
to anyone for individual attention. This 
seemed hardly consistent with another of 
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Literature and Life’s ambitions—to speed 
up the service, which most of the 12,000 
U.S. visitors to Russia this year discov- 
ered is a sometime thing (average break- 
fasting time: one hour). 

The magazine also printed a rebuttal 
from one V. Reznikov, a waiter at the 
Hotel Sovietskaya. Pointing out that the 
pay was low (it is) and tips were “the 
only form of reward for extra efforts,” 
Waiter Reznikov, a true member of his 
trade, went on to pay his respects to those 
whose tribute he accepts: “They don't 
even know how to sit at the table correct- 
ly. They think you should tie your napkin 
round your neck. Not all of them know 
that you should not prop your elbows on 
the table. Some come in without a tie or a 
jacket.” In short, they lack class. 


The Kremlin Dances 


Surrounded by Defense Minister Ro- 
dion Malinovsky and other smiling brass, 
Nikita Khrushchev proposed a toast to 
the Red army as “the only army that 
voted for its own liquidation.” Since it 
was such a jolly occasion, he obviously 
meant his own disarmament proposals, 
and was not calling up the evil days of 
1937-38, when the officer corps was deci- 
mated by purges. In the chandeliered 
glitter of the Kremlin's St. George Hall, 
Toastmaster Khrushchev went on to offer 
five more toasts on the 42nd anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution, all of them 
in what Pravda called “the spirit of Camp 
David.” Earlier, there had been the 
shortest (seven minutes) military parade 
through Red Square in all the 42 years, 
with nothing to show in new weapons, 
but including an unprecedented display 
of small sports cars. In the main speech 
of the day, Marshal Malinovsky saluted 
Khrushchev’s call for disarmament, added 
that since it had not yet been accepted, 
the Soviet armed forces must “maintain a 
state of high preparedness.” 

Except for this affirmation that the 
Soviet Union would go on spending for 
arms (at least a quarter of its total in- 
come this year), the order of the day 
was peace and friendship. Giant, red corn 
stalks and eight-foot ears of corn fes- 
tooned one square, and the moon was 
gaily displayed as the latest Soviet play- 
thing. Holiday marketers crowded the 
shops. Restaurants were jammed. And at 
the Kremlin reception, there was dancing 
for the first Nov. 7 since Lenin and 
Trotsky took over the place in 1917. 
After leading the grand march into Vladi- 
mir Hall, Premier Khrushchev begged 
off, saying his sister had tried to teach 
him to dance long ago, but “my legs just 
wouldn't move properly.” The music was 
rather slow and dignified, the polkas, 
waltzes and rgth century Russian ball- 
room dances that the Czar’s court once 
favored. President Kliment Voroshilov 
forgot his 78 years to sail off across the 
floor with Ekaterina Furtseva, the only 
woman member of the ruling Presidium. 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan flashed 
gaily around with one commissar’s wife 
after another. It was a long way from 
the barricades. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


"Now Now Now" 

Hoping to keep up with the hot spirit of 
independence that is racing through the 
Congo like fire in dry bush. Belgium is 
holding elections there in December to 
offer a modicum of local self-rule, as a 
forerunner of a promised national govern- 
ment by Africans in 1964. But Congolese 
Africans, in a land 99% black, are impa- 
tiently several jumps ahead of the process. 

Bidding for political power, the Lower 
Congo’s Abako Party announced it would 
boycott the December vote rather than 
submit to the “slowness” of Brussels’ 
timetable. Hoping to gain control of the 
rival Congolese National Movement, an 
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Dominique Berretty 
Patrice LUMUMBA 
Forecast for 1960: wor and misery. 


ambitious politician named Patrice Lu- 
mumba increased the ante. Fiery Lumum- 
ba, a 33-year-old former postal clerk and 
convicted embezzler, cried, “Total inde- 
pendence Now NoW Now,” at a Stanley- 
ville meeting of his followers, many of 
them armed with spears and painted as if 
for battle. Police rushed in to arrest Lu- 
mumba, and his supporters fought back, 
touching off two days of rioting in which 
more than 70 Africans were killed, hun- 
dreds more wounded. 

In Brussels, Parliament was called back 
into special session to discuss the riots. 
Minister of the Congo Auguste De Schrij- 
ver announced that he would visit the 
Congo himself this month to confer with 
Congolese leaders. “I ask, nay I implore, 
all concerned to renew the dialogue be- 
tween Belgians and Congolese,” said De 
Schrijver plaintively. The Socialist oppo- 
sition wanted De Schrijver and the gov- 
ernment to be ready to negotiate inde- 
pendence now with the Africans. “Why 
wait for elections when you know the 
major parties will boycott it?” demanded 
Socialist Leader Léon Collard. 

There is a good chance that the Congo- 





lese Airican leaders will boycott De 
Schrijver’s conference as well as the De- 
cember elections. “Nineteen Sixty will be 
a year of war and misery,” predicted 
Troublemaker Lumumba before he was led 
off to jail by the Stanleyville police. As if 
fearing this prediction was all too accu- 
rate, Belgians began flying troop reinforce- 
ments south to the Congo. 


SINGAPORE 
Triad in Trouble 


Centuries ago the Triad Society was a 
kind of Chinese freemasonry whose aim 
was “to obey Heaven and act righteous- 
ly.” but the Singapore offshoot of Triad 
has degenerated in recent years into a 
Crime Incorporated of young toughs who 
terrorize the city. The occupying Japanese 
temporarily checked the Triad during 
World War II by lopping off fingers for 
even the smallest thefts, but today the 
Triad boasts a small army of extortionists 
and pimps, gunmen and gamblers, organ- 
ized in four cadres identifiable only by 
number and their tattooed insignia on the 
backs of the Triad’s 10,000 initiates. 

Their main business is extortion. Prying 
protection money from taxi drivers, pros- 
titutes, shopkeepers, housewives and small 
schoolchildren alike, they rake in as much 
as $350,000 a month. Cambridge-educated 
Lee Kuan Yew, becoming independent 
Singapore’s first Prime Minister last June. 
set out on a crime cleanup, but even so, 
all forms of lawlessness have increased in 
Singapore this year, and already there 
have been 55 murders, v. 38 all last year. 
A month ago, when Triad hoodlums kid- 
naped Chinese Millionaire Chia Yee Soh 
and got a fat ransom for his return, Lee 
and his Cabinet declared all-out war on 
the gangs. 

The Prime Minister's first bold move was 
a 16-day amnesty offer to Triad hoodlums 
who wanted to go straight. If they would 
confess past misdeeds, their testimony 
would not be used against them as evi- 
dence; the police would make every effort 
to protect them from predictable Triad 
reprisals; most important of all, they 
would not be subject to the sweeping new 
powers that Lee’s government was giving 
the police, which in effect deprive all 
known criminals of habeas corpus. Con- 
fessions from suspicious crooks were few 
at first, but under constant radio and 
press warnings to “give up now or face 
annihilation,” more than 800 of Singa- 
pore’s hoodlums and small fry finally 
turned themselves in, 200 on the last 
day of the amnesty last week. 

Promptly at midnight that night, aided 
by invaluable information gained from 
the Sco confessions, Singapore's British- 
trained police force of 5,000 went into 
action. While British troops garrisoned in 
Singapore mounted roadblocks in “purely 
coincidental military exercises,” police 
swooped down on known Triad hideouts, 
within 48 hours had 60 gangsters behind 
bars. Lee plans to impose curfews on all 
known gang-dominated quarters of the 
city, to make the streets of Singapore 
safe to walk again. 
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PICTURED LEFT TO RIGHT—TENTH, HALF-GALLON, FIFTH, GALLON, HALF-PINT, MINIATURE, QUART 


Portrait of a First Family in Scotch 


Hollantines 


The more you know about the preference for Ballantine’s 
Scotch, the more you will understand why this superb 
whisky is offered in such an array—the first Scotch to be 
available as a family of seven sizes.* 

The wishes of our on-the-move friends are met in the 
compact Ballantine’s Miniature, Half-pint and Tenth. 


The famous book-square Fifth has been a 











hospitality hallmark in homes and bars for over a century. 
More lavish, although designed for the same purpose, is 
the bountiful Quart. 

The noble Half-gallon and Gallon-sized Ballantine’s 
have livened some of the world’s great parties and recep- 
tions. So choose your favorite measure of this illustrious 
brand. 


The more you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 


*In those areas where the sale of such sizes is permitted. 
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CANAL ZONE 


"Puzzling" Affair 

Along Fourth of July Avenue, which 
forms the international boundary between 
Panama City and a residential area of the 
U.S.-controlled Canal Zone, 2,000 demon- 
Strators and students, angry at being 
turned back when they tried to plant Pan- 
amanian flags on zone soil, stoned zone 
policemen. Across the city, 150 taut-faced 
Panamanians advanced on the U.S. em- 
bassy, hauled down the U.S. flag. hoisted 
Panama's, ripped the flag to shreds. With 
bird guns, bayonets and bazookas, U.S. 
troops came to guard the boundary. They 
had pinked nine Panamanians with bayo- 
nets, wounded three with bullets, sprayed 
nine more with bird shot. 

At his press conference next day, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower confessed that the affair 
was “puzzling.” The treaty by which the 
canal was first built has twice been modi- 
fied, he pointed out. each revision grant- 
ing “‘a greater degree or level of rights to 
the Panamanians.” What caused this puz- 
zling tension between the U.S, and Pana- 
ma, and the violence that grew out of it? 

The Treaty Writer. The causes are 
historical, emotional, economic and politi- 
cal, They go back to the turn of the cen- 
tury, when President Theodore Roosevelt 
became convinced that the U.S. must 
build a canal through the section of the 
isthmus then controlled by Colombia (“I 
do not think that the Bogota lot of jack 
rabbits should be allowed permanently to 
bar one of the future highways of civiliza- 


NEGOTIATOR BUNAU-VARILLA 
Gunning for jack rabbits. 
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tion”). Sounded out by Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla, a Frenchman and chief engineer 
in Ferdinand de Lesseps’ unsuccessful earli- 
er attempt to build a Panama Canal. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt gave tacit support to a 
Panamanian revolution against Colombia. 
The U.S.-backed plot succeeded; Bunau- 
Varilla (who went on in later years to lose 
a leg in an air raid near Verdun) suddenly 
became Panamanian Minister to the U.S. 

He thereupon drew up a treaty stating 
that “sovereignty of such territory” is 
“actually vested in the Republic of Pan- 
ama.” but giving to the U.S. “all the 
rights. power and authority within the 
zone . . . Which the U.S. would possess 
and exercise if it were the sovereign... 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
the Republic of Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights. powers or authority.”’ Thus 
the U.S. flag flies over a strip of land 
that divides Panama—an emotional situ- 
ation easily exploitable by politicians. 

The economic grievances go back al- 
most as far as the emotional. For decades 
a double wage standard divided U.S, and 
Panamanian employees of the canal into 
well-paid “gold” and poorly paid “silver” 
classifications, though in some cases they 
even did the same work. A 1955 agreement 
provided that “the basic wage for any 
given | job] will be the same for any em- 
ployee . . . without regard to whether he 
is a citizen of the U.S. or of the Republic 
of Panama.” In practice, the U.S. still 
divides the payroll into categories, some 
filled mostly by U.S. employees on U.S. 
pay scales, and the rest filled mostly by 
Panamanians paid according to Panama 
pay scales (plus bonuses of 30% or more). 
When the change went into effect, Panama- 
nian day laborers and artisans were led by 
politicians to think that they were going 
to be paid New York-level wages; when 
they were not, discontent began nagging. 

"Panama, Like Egypt. . ."' The Pana- 
manian who has symbolized the discontent 
and would like to capitalize on it politi- 
cally is Aquilino Boyd, 38, a handsome 
lawyer from a Panamanian “best” family, 
who would like to be elected President 
next year. For months, Boyd has been 
whipping up feeling. “Panama, like 
Egypt.” he said, “could not build her 
own canal because she is a small nation 
and had to accept foreign aid. Every day 
the idea is gaining force that eventually 
Panama should regain jurisdiction.” What 
that meant precisely, he never said, but 
he did not want the canal itself for Pana- 
ma. Instead, he would settle for a fifty- 
fifty split of gross canal revenue (fiscal 
1958: $83 million). Boyd touched off last 
week's violence by entering the Canal 
Zone with a Panamanian flag, a cluster of 
followers and photographers. 

With all the emotional, economic and 
political issues involved, a vital di~erence 
remains between the demands of Boyd's 
unruly mobs and Egypt’s once unruly 
Nasser. Whereas Nasser acted in his offi- 
cial capacity as chief of state to reach out 
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and grab the Suez Canal, Panama's Presi- 
dent de la Guardia shuns such ambition, 
and even the mob so far aspires only to 
seeing the Panamanian flag flying over the 
“sovereign” territory. 


BRAZIL 
The Gay Victim 


A fugitive from justice in the U.S., 
where he is accused of stock swindles 
amounting to at least $14 million, Lowell 
M. Birrell, 52, is still living it up in Rio. 
Last week he whiled away the balmy trop- 
ical evenings in the company of beautiful 
women at the Copacabana Palace, Le Bon 
Gourmet and other nightspots. spending 
upwards of $200 a night on food, drink 
and fun. One night he even dined at 
the home of Colonel Eugenio Castilho 
Freire, warden of Central Prison, where 
he had been an honored guest while the 
officials brought a predictably fruitless 
deportation case against him. 

Chain-drinking vodka-and-soda 4at the 
Hotel Gloria Bar, the fugitive reflected 
on his happy life. “I like people, partic- 
ularly the Brazilians,’ he said. “They're 
about as sweet, tender and kind a group 
of people as you could ever find.” He 
pointed to his night-shift bodyguard, Al- 
varo Fernandez, a police plainclothesman 
by day. “Alvaro here and a lot of friends 
in the police are taking care of me on 
their days off. I have a lot of friends.” 

The future looked good, Birrell thought. 
“The big problem in Brazil is to select 
which opportunity you want to concen- 
trate on. It’s like being a hungry kid in a 
candy store. You don’t know which box 
to pick from.’’ Take castor oil; “It is the 
only lubricant for cosmic travel. That's 
what they call it—cosmic travel. A man 
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-with luxury and economy on every flight 


Delta’s magnificent new DC-8’s have pioneered jet speed and comfort 
between North and South. The DC-8, planned for passengers from its in- 
ception, sets a new standard of luxury for first class travel and also provides 
equal speed plus economy in a thrifty supercoach section on every flight. 


*As additional aircraft deliveries and availability of adequate airport facilities permit, Delta will 
extend its jetliner service to many more cities in addition to those shown on the route map below, 
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Delta's Royal Jet Service features luxurious reclining seats with individual Sample flight times: Atlanta-New York, 110 min.; Chicago-Miami, 2 hrs. 
tables, champagne luncheons and dinners in first class; hot meals in supercoach, 47 min.; Dallas-Atlanta, 100 min.; Detroit-Miami, 2 hrs. 46 min. 
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BY BORG-WARNER 


A revealing look at the many ways 
in which a vigorous corporation helps 
you get from place to place 


Ours is a nation of over 80 million vehicles—every- 
thing from automobiles to ambulances, from taxis to 
tractors, from cross-town busses to cross-country 
trucks. And Borg-Warner Corporation makes parts 
that help keep these wheels rolling. 

Take the automobile. We’ve been working hand- 
in-hand with the manufacturers of cars since the 
running-board era. Over the years, our search for 
better automotive components has produced exactly 
that—like the first standard transmission and an im 
proved automatic transmission, development of a 
universal joint and a spin-resistant differential, Today, 
we're busy researching still better products into reality 
—for the models of '62, '66, '70. 

Every Borg-Warner part that goes into an automo- 
bile is, in itself, quite a remarkable piece of machinery 
—and it’s made of more than metal. In Detroit, Flint 
and Lansing and in Kenosha and South Bend, car- 
makers know that Borg-Warner delivers parts with 
built-in quality. 

Borg-Warner Corporation contributes to far more 
than the automotive industry alone. We supply parts 
to the aviation and oil industries. We make industrial 
machinery, farm equipment and products for the 
home. We're deeply involved in national defense. And, 
in each area of Borg-Warner's activity, you and your 
family are the final beneficiaries. 


ORG-WARNE 


200 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Iilinois 
It's a better product when Borg-Warner makes it 


OFF AN ASSEMBLY LINE at the 
Warner Gear Division plant come auto- 
matic transmissions which, by action 
of your fingertip, transmit power from 
engine to axle. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT by Mech- 
anics Universal Joint Division: drive 
shafts and universal joints with fewer 
parts for easier assembly and service. 





“EXCLUSIVE ROLLER ACTION of 
this clutch,” says an engineer of the 
Rockford Clutch Division, “requires 
less foot-pedal pressure from the driver 
of a truck or a bus.” 





SMOOTH OPERATION of engine 
depends on a perfectly balanced clutch 
—assured in a Borg & Beck Division 
clutch by tests on this sensitive, spe- 
cially designed machine. 





TINY ASIT IS, the Spring Division's 
full-phasing one-way sprag clutch is 
vital to the smooth, reliable performance 
of a modern automatic transmission. 
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FLUID TORQUE CONVERTER, 
built with the superior engineering of 
Long Manufacturing Division, delivers 
a smooth flow of power from the very 
instant of acceleration. 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES serving the automotive industry: 


Borg & Beck do Brasil, S.A. e 


Borg-Warner Ltd. (England) ¢ 


Borg-Warner 





(Australia) Ltd. e Calumet Steel e Franklin Steel ¢ Ingersoll Products e Ingersoll 
Steel e Long Manufacturing Company Ltd. (Canada) e Marbon Chemical e Marvel- 
Schebler Products e Morse Chain Company e Morse Chain of Canada Ltd. « 
Warner Automotive e Warner Gear Company Ltd. (Canada) e York 


WHAT BORG-WARNER MEANS TO YOU! 


Behind the wheel or beside the driver? City boulevard or country highway? Com- 
muting to work or vacation-bound? Mechanical-minded or not? You experience 
the joy of a comfortable ride, the anticipation of a safe journey, the assurance of 
dependable and responsive machinery—thanks, in part, to essential automotive 
products made by the divisions and subsidiaries of Borg-Warner Corporation. 
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Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don't be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig = BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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wants to talk business with me. It has an 
incredible future.” ¢ 

Birrell was outraged about the U.S. ef- | a Le 
fort to bring him home. “Some American 


authorities will try to get Brazilians to THEY SAY SUCH NICE THINGS ABOUT YOU 


violate their own constitution and laws. 
Just to get at me. That's not diplomatic. i} ity | TH 
Some day, I'll go back home. I certainly i] HiT] Hi | 11] 
won't let those charges go unanswered. | 
But I'll answer them at my own conven- | 
ience, not at the convenience of some WW HT : 
parasitic public official.” / ) 
Expatriate Nostalgia. With more vodka 
came wistful recollections of Birrell’s 
fieldstone showplace in fashionable New | 
Hope, Pa., where he once kept a shiny, i i hin } 
vintage fire engine, and reportedly enter- TT ' HHH ili} 
tained such celebrities as his friend the | i| yt i 
master swindler Serge Rubinstein, and 
some of Mickey Jelke’s choicer, $100-a- 
night call girls. “I always took a big inter- 
est in the volunteer fire department in Ht Hi / Hi i 
New Hope,” said Old Fire Buff Birrell. WW HAT TL i 
“Volunteer firemen are a great thing in ' TY i : 
rural America.” He also liked the autumn ie I}iH] Wt 
hunting. But “my house and nine-acre i / iH HT | i) 
farm are in litigation now. They took it Ht H Wah ALTA et it 
from me; nobody will get anything ex- | Hil HT Hit] il HI 
cept the lawyers.” ul HL 1} || 1] HET 1 
| By late in the evening, Birrell’s delight LADY ELGIN ore Days busy and varied? Th i 
with life in Brazil was gone in a wave of dial, 14kt gold-filled case. Sixty-four dollars and fifty oat Fed, tax inc. 


man-without-a-country nostalgia, and his NOW WITH 23 JEWELS ...NOW WITH DURA- 
eyes were glistening. “I don’t know what 


I’m a victim of,” he said, “but I’m a BALANCE’, GUARANTEED SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE 
victim all right.” ...NOW FROM $50...AT FRANCHISED LORD & 
LADY ELGIN JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA. 


CANADA *U.8, Parent #2880570 
The Bad Example nie eee oe el sap aglched 


Washington's TV quiz confessional (see 
SHow Bustness) had a telling impact in 
Canada as the newly created, all-powerful 
Board of Broadcast Governors opened 
hearings last week on a strict set of 
ground rules to keep television in Canada 
as Canadian—and hopefully as pure—as 
driven snow. The Ottawa hearing had 
barely begun when an electrifying whisper 
raced through the room: “Van Doren has 
confessed.” Any lingering hope for easy 
rules went up in smoke. 

The B.B.G. will soon put up for grabs 
licenses for new private TV stations in 
the major Canadian cities, which at pres- 
ent have only one station each (some pri- 
vately and some governmentally owned, 
but all affiliated with the government 
network, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp.). Under its proposed code, the new 
stations—as well as the old—would be 

‘ required to provide 55% Canadian pro- 
graming, stay off the air until noon, re- 
serve two hours of prime evening time for 
programs of which the governors ap- 
prove. Private broadcasters see this code 
as deadly to profits, arguing that 55% 
Canadian programs would necessarily be 
of such poor quality that viewers would 
be driven en masse to tuning in neigh- 
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boring U.S. stations instead. In America’s most tastefully furnished homes, Heritage furniture 

This commercial-minded argument fell is a living tradition. Heritage has a genius for interpreting the 
flat in the wake of the U.S. scandals. best of the past for living today, and people who know fine furni- 
Snapped one private broadcaster: ‘Van ture recognize this quality at a glance. You will always find the 
Doren has done more damage to free Heritage hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the uphol- 
enterprise in Canadian broadcasting in an stery. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send fifty 
hour than the CBC in 20 years.” cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-11, High Point, N.C. 
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Pigeons are pigeons, and their affinity 
for public statues is well-known to city 
dwellers. The Times of London took it 
upon itself to survey some of the city’s 
monumental figures and their various 
states of inundation. William Ewart 
Gladstone: ‘The melancholy truth is 
that [he] does not stand close scrutiny 
these days. His bared head has been 
made indecently white by the birds of 
the Strand.” Booze-hating Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson: “The pigeons have dealt most 
unkindly [with nim].” Poet Robert 
Burns: “[His] slight defacement merely 
has the effect of giving him a tearful 
left eye.” The situation in Parliament 
Square: "Disraeli, Peel and Derby, with 
the treetops above them, suffer more than 
Palmerston and Smuts in the open. Yet 
Lincoln, behind Disraeli (who is worst 
afflicted of all), seems avoided by the 
birds in spite of being near a tree.” 

Things have been quiet in Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, since the clamorous visit of Nikita 
Khrushchev in September. Matter of 
fact, Khrushchev’s Iowa host, corn-rich 
Farmer Roswell Garst, allowed last week 
that he had not even got a bread-and- 
butter note from his Soviet acquaint- 
ance. But Garst was taking the apparent 
ingratitude with equanimity: ‘Probably 
won't hear from him again until he 
wants something.” 

After steaming into a Manhattan pier 
on the liner Queen Elizabeth, Uganda's 
formidable King George Rukidi Ill of 
Toro, 54, father of 27 children by quite 
a few wives, was heartily greeted by 
U.N. Undersecretary Ralph Bunche. 
Decked out in his black bowler, black 
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jacket and white ekanzcu, King George 
proved to be quite a wit and character. 
Supreme native ruler in Britain’s East 
African protectorate, His Majesty agreed 
with newsmen that the morning was quite 
chilly, then jovially parted his robe to 
disclose a suit of long underwear. Dr. 
Bunche will plot George's U.S. itinerary 
which will incorporate the King’s wish to 
view a broad swath of the nation. 
With the publication in full of the sec- 
ond volume of the gossipy World War I 
diaries of Britain's Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrooke (Time, Oct. 26), a new ruck- 
us began, lending further mystery to the 
question of how the Triumph in the West 
was ever achieved. what with so much 
apathy and bungling alleged among the 
highest military brass. On Nov. 24, 1944, 
Alanbrooke recorded a ‘“‘very unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs in France, with no 
one running the land battle.” Then he 
observed: "Eisenhower, though supposed 
to be doing so, is on the golf links 
at Reims—entirely detached and taking 
practically no part in running the war.” 
When these tidings hit the White House, 
Presidential Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
rose wearily, said: “From the time the 
Allies landed in Europe until the victory 
was won, the President didn’t have a golf 
club in his hands—much less play at a 
golf course.” At week's end, Alanbrooke 
hastened to explain: he had not meant, he 
said, that Ike was actually playing golf 
just before the critical Battle of the 
Bulge; he was merely referring to the fact 
that Ike’s headquarters at Reims was on a 
golf links. Gruffed Alanbrooke: “You 
might just as well say that I was accus- 
ing Eisenhower of drinking champagne 
because he was at Reims!” During the 
week, Postwar Golfer Eisenhower also 
drew fire from that talky old (71) gadfly, 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, who 
declared that Ike started all the latter-day 
bickering among Allied generals by pub- 
lishing his Crusade in Europe. Monty, 
whose own memoirs plopped dunce’s caps 
on many of his fellow generals, including 
Eisenhower, then traced the continuing 
war about the war to General Omar N. 
(A_ Soldier's Story) Bradley: ‘“Eisen- 
hower was followed by Bradley and he 
said some very unpleasant things about 
me. I accept it all in good humor.’ Monty 
also made it clear that he bears no grudge 
against Ike, no matter what Ike wrote 
about him. Said Monty: “He is the in- 
carnation of selflessness and sincerity, and 
I would do anything for him!” War- 
weary civilians praying that some civilian 
might have a last (interim) word in the 
generals’ debate were rewarded by a lit- 
erate book review in the London Observer. 
After reading Alanbrooke's latest out- 
pouring, the reviewer, Lord Attlee, one 
of Alanbrooke’s greatest admirers, took 
it upon himself to tell Alanbrooke—and, 
by implication, all the other shoulder- 
starred rehashers—to permit World War 
II to end conclusively in an Allied victory, 
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however ill-gotten. Understated Attlee: 
“I doubt, however, whether people will be 
more conscious of their debt to Alan- 
brooke, or readier to acknowledge it, as a 
result of the publication of this book.” 

Like many an actress whose career has 
slumped, Evelyn Rudie, 9, known to most 
folks as TV’s brattish Eloise, was in dire 
need of some new headlines. Next thing 
that Los Angeles cops knew, Evelyn was 
reported by her seemingly distraught par- 
ents to be missing. Shortly after the police 
were called, American Airlines announced 
Evelyn among the “celebrities” on an 
early morning jet flight from Los Angeles 
to Baltimore's Friendship International 
Airport. Upon landing (and being prompt- 
ly corralled by a family friend), Evelyn 
calmly hinted that she had done it all for 
publicity, paid her fare (with a $so bill 
and four $20 bills) by looting her own 
piggy banks. At week's end, Los Angeles 
cops were wondering whether unemployed 
Actress Rudie’s parents had masterminded 
Evelyn's flight into the front pages, then 
turned in a phony police report (a misde- 
meanor that could get them a $500 fine, 
six months in jail, or both). 

Taking his sports car up on a Manhat- 
tan garage elevator, British-born Actor 
Martyn (Visit to a Smail Planet) Green, 
60, long a beloved star of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas in London’s wide- 
touring D’Oyly Carte company, had his 
left leg caught between the rising plat- 
form and the elevator shaft. Given mor- 
phine by a young intern who soon arrived 
in an ambulance, Baritone Green, con- 
scious all the time, grittily consented to 
an immediate amputation of the mangled 
leg then and there. At week’s end he was 
in “fair’’ condition, but his twinkle-toed 
days were history. 
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Binder Tobacco—a new 
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smoother smoking. 
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Teen-Age Virtuoso 


Lorin Hollander is a poised, redheaded 
15-year-old who collects tropical fish, 
loves water-skiing and plays the piano 
with the aplomb of a seasoned virtuoso. 
Word about Lorin has been spreading in 
the musical world since the evening, three 
years ago, when he sat down with Man- 
hattan’s Little Orchestra Society as a last- 
minute substitute soloist and dashed off 
Ravel’s tortuous Concerto in G Major as 
if he owned it. Last week, impassive as 
ever, Lorin appeared on the Telephone 
Hour (NBC-TV) playing Chopin's Walts 
in C-Sharp Minor and an excerpt from 
Saint-Saén’s Fifth Piano Concerto for a 
whole new army of fans. 

When he walks to the piano, with his 
shambling, coltish stride, and peers owl- 
eyed at the audience, Lorin looks like any- 
thing but the image of a dashing musician. 
But his technique is close to faultless, his 
articulation razor-sharp, his attack bold 
and secure. Moreover, he can shape indi- 
vidual musical ideas out of a kind of in- 
terior logic without the bolstering of exag- 
gerated tempos or showy dynamics. Last 
week he made both his Saint-Saéns and 
Chopin sound beautifully and inevitably 
correct. 

Some of his musical maturity Lorin 
gets from growing up with the sound of a 
violin in his ear: his father is a violinist, 
a former assistant concertmaster for Tos- 
canini with the NBC Symphony. Lorin 
got his first violin when he was three (“I 
smashed it”), went on to the piano when 
he was five, and in his first day at the 
keyboard went through an entire book of 
beginner's exercises. By the time he was 
ten, Lorin was playing recitals, and he has 
been hard at it ever since. He scored his 
second big recital triumph last January 
when he filled in for his friend Van Cli- 
burn in San Antonio and received a rare 
standing ovation from the 6,000 in the 
audience. 

At the Hollander home at Hollis, L.I., 
Lorin practices up to seven hours a day, 
somnolently watched by a cat named 
Cello that “especially likes Schumann.” 
A student at Manhattan's Professional 
Children’s School, Lorin takes his lessons 
with him when he is touring. Some day, 
he thinks, he would like to be a ‘“well- 
rounded” musician on the order of Leon- 
ard Bernstein, whom he idolizes “except 
for his popular music—I can’t appreciate 
that.”’ Meantime, the problem in the Hol- 
lander family is to find a house with an 
extra room: father and son find they 
cannot practice anywhere within earshot 
of one another. 


Private Debut 


Rear Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, 
famed naval historian, was present, be- 
wigged, buttoned and bowed in the fash- 
ion of the court of Louis XV. Harvard 
President Nathan Pusey turned up, sedate 
in white tie and tails. Of the 60 guests, 40 
were in 18th century cestume, and their 
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names made a roll call of Boston’s social 
top drawer. Occasion: a performance of 
selections from French Composer Jean- 
Philippe Rameau’s comic ballet Platée 
(1745), with French Tenor Michel Séné- 
chal in his U.S, debut. Place: the 60-seat, 
century-old Varieties Theater in the 
Brookline mansion of Boston Socialite 
Mrs. George Shattuck, one of the few sur- 
viving private stages in the U.S. 

The pale green Varieties, 25 ft. by 20 
ft., was originally built by Samuel Cabot, 
Mrs. Shattuck’s great-grandfather, as a 
place for staging amateur theatricals. The 
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Cigarettes under the wig. 


first important performance, a family di- 
arist noted, took place on a “clear moon- 
light evening” on the day after Christmas 
in 1855, and was marred only by the fact 
that “some of our actors were delayed by 
a faithless hackman.”’ Generation after 
generation, family actors staged every- 
thing from Henry JV and She Stoops to 
Conquer to melodramas such as The Brig- 
ands of Lodi and The Dead Shot. Famed 
Actress Fanny Kemble appeared at the 
Varieties as Mrs. Malaprop in The Rivals, 
but was so disturbed by the closeness of 
the audience that she never returned. 
Rarely used in recent years, the little 
theater, with its gilt chairs, roll-down 
curtain (a Nile landscape) and flaming 
torches, seemed an ideal setting for Ra- 
meau’s wispily amusing farce about an 
old-maidish nymph in frantic pursuit of 
Jupiter's favors. 

In the title role, Tenor Sénéchal, in 
green tufted wig and high-heeled green 
shoes, made his way down the aisle to a 
spattering of applause. (For reasons best 
known to the French, the foolish old 
nymph in Platée was written for a tenor.) 





As Sénéchal launched into the music, he 
quickly demonstrated why he is one of 
France’s most courted lyric tenors. The 
smooth, light-textured voice moved with 
ease from falsetto to full voice, changing 
shading and color as it kept pace with 
Tenor Sénéchal’s brilliant comic miming. 

At concert’s end, the audience crowded 
forward to congratulate Sénéchal, one fan 
pausing to extract a pack of Camels from 
beneath his powdered wig. At 28, Tenor 
Sénéchal, who will tour the U.S. after his 
private debut, is so much in demand that 
opera or concerts keep him busy five 
nights a week. Platée, he confessed last 
week over a post-performance glass of 
warm milk, is his favorite role, and the 
Varieties one of his favorite theaters, Un- 
like Fanny Kemble, he was delighted to be 
rubbing elbows with his audience. “One 
can whisper,” said he, “just in their ears.” 


Czech in Chicago 

Czech Composer Leos Janacek was 40 
when he started his masterpiece, the opera 
Jenufa. He was close to 50 when he fin- 
ished the work and past 60 before he 
found an audience that could appreciate 
it. In its only U.S. production—during the 
1924-25 Metropolitan Opera season, three 
years before Janacek’s death—Jenufa 
(pronounced Yen-uffa) was roundly 
panned. In recent years, European opera 
houses have been looking at Jenufa with 
fresh admiration, and last week Chicago's 
Lyric Opera followed suit, gave the work 
its first U.S. performance in 35 years. 

Audiences have generally been disturbed 
by the sordidness of Jenufa's libretto (it 
hinges on the drowning of an illegitimate 
child), by the opera’s harshly dissonant 
score, and its generally unmelodic vocal 
line. Composer Janacek derived many of 
his melodies from the inflections of com- 
mon speech, caught them by prowling 
around with a notebook, jotting down 
overheard phrases and sentences in ap- 
proximate musical notation. The result is 
that the orchestra becomes part of the 
drama. In last week’s performance (which 
marked the U.S. debut of opulent-voiced 
Dutch Soprano Gré Brouwenstijn) Jen- 
ufa proved to be as haunting a work as 
Alban Berg's Wozsek (Time, March 16). 
From its ominous opening xylophone solo 
to the final burst of harp-punctuated mel- 
ody, the village tragedy unfolded without 
the benefit of set pieces, ensembles or 
arias. Heavily percussioned, the orchestra 
sometimes sank to a rich, nervous whisper 
flickering through the strings, sometimes 
burst forth in anguished, brassy cries. 
Throughout, Janacek’s use of exotic folk 
idiom wrapped the opera in an eerie, 
Kafka-like haze that did much to add 
depth and mysterious dimension to the 
melodramatic plot. 

For some 50 members of the audience, 
who left during the first act, Jenufa was 
apparently still too bleak to take. But 
those who stayed let loose with a volley of 
bravos for the cast and brilliant Yugoslav 
Conductor Lovro Von Matacic. It looked 
as if Composer Janacek, in his slow and 
tortuous way, might at last be winning the 
audience that had so long eluded him. 
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The light Scotch that’s becoming the heavy favorite 
...with both sides of the house 


\ It's "HIS and HER Time” all over America... 
when both settle down around HOUSE OF LORDS 
and agree it's the best decision of the day. 


Wonderful scotch. Try it at your house! 
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To move you across the nation or across 


Trust everything to 


New Kleen Pack" 
Protection for 
Mattresses 
Allied protects your 
expensive mat- 
tresses against dirt, 
grime and crushing 
in dustproof Kleen 

Pack cartons. 


Bedding, draperies, linens, 
arrive fresh and clean 


Protected in sealed, dust-tight 
cartons. Trust Allied to pioneer 
with new methods that make 
moving easier. 





Your Allied Man makes moving safer, easier= 


He'll move everything but 
your babies—and you could 
almost trust him with them! 


Moving? Call your Allied man. More 
people do, again and again. Nine out 
of ten are so pleased—they say it’s 
Allied from now on. 

Here’s why you can always trust 
everything to your Allied man: 


Desire to please. It’s natural with 
your Allied man. He owns part of the 
Allied business. You can trust him 
for the very best in service. 


One complete service. Wherever in 


the world you move—by land or sea 
or air—it’s Allied all the way. Allied 
is responsible—start to finish! 


World’s largest. Allied provides 
greater experience, more advanced 
money-saving methods to protect 
your goods from home to home than 
any other moving company. 


Trustworthy estimates. Careful, 
accurate estimates that are right the 
first time. No big ‘‘unexpected extras’’ 
tacked on at the other end. 


Low accident and claim record. 
Your precious cargo is always safe and 
sound in Allied hands. Safety proved 


by millions of miles of service. 


Famous Kleen Pack. Only Allied 
has this new, safer and cleaner 
method of protective packing. Trust 
Allied to be first with the new ideas 
that make your move safer and easier. 


Famous Allied economy. Allied’s 
nationwide fleet of 3600 vans means 
faster, more efficient moving. Pin- 
Point Dispatch System—keeps 
Allied’s vans “‘in sight’’ night and 
day. No tie-ups. No delay. 

If there’s a move in your future, 
why not talk to your Allied man first. 
You will find him in the Yellow Pages 
under “‘Movers.”’ 


the world... here's why you can always 


your Allied Man! 








Fragile lampshades 
safely packed 


Protected in sturdy, 
crush-proof cartons. 
Trust your fragile mir- 
rors, pictures, valuable 
antiques to your Allied 
man for special crating 
and packing as required. 




















New Kleen Pack” 
wrapping is safer 
a for glassware, china 
a 







Nomessyexcelsior, 
no mussy shredded 
paper to clean upin 
your new home, 
Kleen Pack wrap- 
ping is safer, 
cleaner, less bulky. 
























TV sets, records 


: *s They get special handling 
7 and protection. Trust your 
ae fine furniture to arrive 
x scratch-free thanks to 
\ Allied's generous use of 
clean, protective padding. 
Clothing clean 
and wrinkle-free 
Thanks to Allied’s big, 4 
™ 















Valuable books 
packed in 
special cartons 


Strong 200 Ib. test car- 
tons for books. Allied's 
special book cartons 
are the proper size for 
maximum safety and 
easy handling. 




















roomy, dust-tight ward- 
robes. Trust your Allied 
man to supply plenty of 
portable wardrobes. 


— FREE FACTS 
You can always ABOUT MOVING 


Trust your. for home «+ business «+ industry 
Allied Man Allied Van Lines, Inc., 25th & Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Illinois 


Please send me free literature on the moving services I 
have checked below. 
world's largest Household Moving [] New Methods of Storage (] 

most trusted Electronics—High Value Products Moving —] 
Office—Institutional Moving 


Va n Li rn es Display—Exhibit Moving (| 


Name__ _ 







Allied. 








Address___ 
City State 

















CAN YOU GUESS HOW MUCH YOU ARE TAXED FOR ‘PUBLIC POWER’? 


are ready and able to supply all the electricity people will 


You and other Americans have already paid out about 
$5,500,000,000 in tax money to put the federal govern- 
ment into the electric business. 

That averages about $100 per family. And this federal 
“public power” threatens to cost each family $200 more! 

That’s exactly what could happen, if the “public power” 
lobbyists and pressure groups have their way. They're 
urging Congress to spend $10,000,000,000 more tax money 
to put the federal government still farther into the electric 
power business. 

All this spending of your money for more and more 
federal “public power” is unnecessary. America’s hun- 
dreds of independent electric light and power companies 


need — without depending on taxes. 


These are the companies that have doubled the supply 
of electricity in 10 years, and will double the present 


supply in the next 10. 


Unnecessary “public power” spending goes on because 
most people don’t know about it. So spread the word 
among your friends and neighbors. As soon as enough 


people know, you can be sure it will be halted. 


WHEN “PUBLIC POWER” WINS— YOU LOSE! Every 
time another federal “public power” proposal goes through 
Congress, you are taxed to pay the bill. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 
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RUBBER-K-101 
RIDE ON 1960 CARS! 





SHent-riding Hrestone hubber X10: one of six exclusive 
extras In Hrestone lires now standard on 1960 cars. 
Also avaliable tor your present car at regular prices. 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Unmatched Firestone 

Rubber-X-101 —Previously used only in Premium 
Quality Tires, Firestone Rubber-X-101 is a phenom- 
enal new “hush-hush” rubber that cuts tire whine 
and squeal to virtually nil even on sharpest turns. 
Tires are softer-riding yet longer-lasting. And what a 
bonus: 5,000 extra miles for every 30,000 miles driven. 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Sa/fety-Fortified Tyrex* 

Cord Body—Quietest, smoothest-riding tire cord 
yet developed, 1960’s new super-strengthened Tyrex 
is chockful of dividends in added mileage, safety, 
gasoline economy. 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE No More “Air Loss’’ at 

Beads—New 100% air-holding nylon monofila- 
ment reinforces tires at full-circle bead points—that 
vulnerable, ceaselessly chafing contact surface of tire 
with rim. Replaces unsatisfactory multifilament bead 
chafer which can seriously weaken tire stamina by 
allowing loss of air into body of tire. 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Maximum Stop-Go Trac- 

tion—New Bladed Tread Design unswervingly 
grips road surfaces, prevents side-slipping, “anchors” 
tread configuration for longer tread life. Dependable 
traction in the toughest going. Another Firestone 
exclusive. 
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irestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 





Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Mileage- Booster ‘‘ Speed- 

way Weld” reinforces tires with special heat-and- 
aging resistant stock between tread and cord body. 
Result: better-than-ever protection even at sustained 
turnpike speeds. 


A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE 4-Ply Innerliner Airlock 

“armors” tires with a 4-layer thickness of rubber 
that absolutely safeguards against any air leakage 
whatever through pinholes. Four times the protection 
of the standard one ply! 


*Tyrez is a certification mark of Tyrez, Inc. for viscose tire yarn and cord, 
Jay J v 
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What Heritage? 

JESUS OUSTED BY CHURCHES IN MERG- 
InG. Under this eye-catching headline the 
Austin (Texas) American reported the 
labor pains of a new denomination: the 
Unitarian Universalist Association. Meet- 
ing separately and simultaneously in Syr- 
acuse, N.Y., representatives of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association (membership: 
108,396) and the Universalist Church of 
America (membership: 68,949) agreed 
last week to unite. But though neither 
of the creedless sects officially accepts 
the divinity of Jesus (except as all men 
participate in divinity), the Man from 
Nazareth managed to give them a hard 
time. 

The twelve-member merger commission 
first came forth with a document stating 
the new church’s aim as “to cherish and 
spread the universal truths taught by 
Jesus and the other great teachers of 
humanity in every age and tradition, and 
prophetically expressed in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition as love to God and 
love to man.” To the delegates meeting 
in joint session this sounded too specifi- 
cally Christian, and they voted it down. 
The amended version read: “To cherish 
and spread the universal truths taught by 
the great prophets and teachers of hu- 
manity in every age and tradition, im- 
memorially summarized in their essence 
as love to God and love to man.” 

The merger went through as planned, 
will go into effect in May 1961 if ratified 
by the local churches before next May. 
But just before the 1,c0o0-odd delegates 
packed up to go home, a third version 
was voted. Jesus was still out, but “in 
the Judaco-Christian heritage” (instead 
of ‘in their essence’’) was in. 


Jew & Mormon? 

Blocky, sandy-haired Harry Howard, 
40, general manager of a Los Angeles 
machinery company, is president of San 
Gabriel Valley Lodge 1710 of B'nai B'rith, 
the national Jewish benevolent associa- 
tion. Last week he filed an appeal with 
B'nai B'rith Grand Lodge headquarters 
in Phoenix, Ariz. to prevent his expulsion. 
The ground for the proposed ouster: 
Harry Howard is an elder of the Mormon 
Church; therefore he is not a Jew. 

Mormon Howard contends that there 
is no reason why he cannot be both. He 
is still a Jew, he says, even though he 
practices very little orthodox Judaism. 
And the Mormons, who claim to be de- 
scended primarily from the tribe of Jo- 
seph, are themselves Israelites. ‘““My tribe, 
the tribe of Judah, is so fraught with 
internal disorder that I merely decided 
to walk across the street and live with 
my in-laws—the tribe of Joseph. Mor- 
monism is a continuation of Judaism; all 
Jews are Israelites, but not all Israelites 
are Jews. Mormons are Israelites, too. 
The Jews are always claiming that Moses 
was the greatest Jew of them all. He 
wasn’t a Jew at all. He wasn’t a member 
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Across the street, the tribe of Joseph. 


of the tribe of Judah—he was a member 
of the tribe of Levi.” 

Said Reform Rabbi Ephraim Einhorn 
of Temple City, Calif., who began the 
move for Howard's expulsion: “Even 
though Harry Howard may personally be- 
lieve that he can be a Jew and a Mormon 
at the same time, the fact remains that 
the Mormons give Jesus Christ divine 
status, and this destroys the indivisible 
status of God in which we Jews believe.” 


Guidebook to Sin 


A surprisingly popular book in Italy 
(a 5,000 first printing has been almost 
sold out) is 913 pages long, costs $11.30, 
and is directed mainly to theology pro- 
fessors. Its success may have something 
to do with its title: 7! Peccato (Sin), 

Editor of Sin is 47-year-old Msgr. Pie- 
tro Palazzini, the Vatican's secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation of Council and 
author of numerous books, including a 
three-volume Principles of Moral Theol- 
ogy. His new book consists of 37 articles 
on man’s sinful behavior, written by 36 
authors (he contributed two), Most of 
the sinning in the book runs the familiar 
gamut from adultery to zealotry, but the 
special sins of the modern world make 
earthier reading. Moviemakers, writes the 
Rey. Salvatore Casals, should be careful 
to distinguish between evil and sin, and 
to depict sin as something more than 
inconveniently illegal. Worst offenders are 
those modern films which ignore the ex- 
istence of sin, but even family life is 
often dealt with deceptively—and there- 
fore sinfully—on the screen (‘Child- 
rearing is absent from many films, or 
reduced to a single child”). 


Contributor Giacomo Perico would 
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have people develop ‘a more acute sense 
of “highway sin.” Perhaps the biggest 
highway sinner of all is the driver who 
takes chances and trusts to luck. If he 
has an accident, the church cannot ab- 
solve him until he has made good all 
damages, aided any victims and avoided 
perjury in court. If he gets himself killed, 
he has in a sense committed the sin of 
suicide. Father Perico would slow down 
drivers with a campaign of highway slo- 
gans. Samples: HURRY IS ALMOST AL- 
WAYS A SIGN OF PRIDE AND EGOISM, 
and HIGHWAY IMPATIENCE IS A SIGN OF 
LITTLE EDUCATION AND INFANTILISM. 

Three fundamental modern attitudes 
toward sin, writes Father Ivo Cisar, are 
the pessimist’s “I cannot avoid sin be- 
cause it is inevitable,’ the optimist’s “I 
cannot sin because sin is a myth,” and 
the expert's “I can sin because sin is only 
weakness.” The Christian’s attitude: “I 
can avoid sin.” 


HQ for Protestants 


A large segment of U.S. Protestantism 
is on the move this week—into a 19-story, 
$20 million Interchurch Center overlook- 
ing the Hudson River on Manhattan’s 
culture-studded Morningside Heights. 

Urged on by the National Council of 
Churches, the center has been two years 
abuilding on 32,000 sq. ft. of land made 
available by the Rockefellers. The Na- 
tional Council is pulling itself together 
from eight different locations in Manhat- 
tan to occupy four floors. Other large- 
scale tenants: the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (more than three 
floors), the Methodist Church (three 
floors), the Reformed Church in America, 
and the American Baptist Convention 
(one floor each). The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is planning to put up its own 
office building elsewhere in the city. 

Tenants will be able to say grace in a 
4oo-seat cafeteria, park their cars under- 
ground, and reach Riverside Church and 
Union Theological Seminary by connect- 
ing passages. Says Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
General Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches: “It is the prayer of all 
who worked toward its creation that this 
will become more than a symbol of the 
growing spiritual unity of Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches in America.” 


Long-Lived Nuns 

Women live longer than men, but what 
kind of women live longest? Nuns, ac- 
cording to the results of two studies pub- 
lished by Dr. Con J. Fecher, professor 
of economics at the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dayton (Ohio). The control of 
tuberculosis and other communicable dis- 
eases, to which members of a close com- 
munity were especially prone, has added 
14 years to a 20-year-old nun’s life ex- 
pectancy since the turn of the century. 
After comparing 90,000 nuns in go sister- 
hoods with white females throughout the 
U.S., from -1900 to 1958, Dr. Fecher also 
estimated that by 1975 a 20-year-old nun 
will have a life expectancy of 80 or more 
—at least four years longer than her 
counterpart in the lay world. 
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This flight is for 
ur flight staff can tell you 
QO kind of passengers. 


They are passengers who possess a friendly interest 


a lot about BOAC’s 


in other nations, an enlightened curiosity about for- 
eign places and peoples in the news. You run into 
them on board a BOAC aircraft as you do at Simpson’s 
in London or La Scala in Milan. Most of them are 


people rather like yourself. You'll be attrac ted! 
What attracts them to BOAC: 
Well, 


a certain British sense of responsibility. 


like the 


his assisting 


of BOAC 


Stewards and Stewardess. 


They attitude *s Chief Steward. 


1 hey like the 





ER me 
"OR BRS’ 
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making friends 


quiet British voices, the promptness to comply with 


(and even anticipate) one’s wishes, the deft manner 
meals. They like the 


of serving one’s cocktails or 


individual attention they receive. 


This kind of passenger can find the cheer ful, willing 


British cabin-service he likes only on BOAC! And you: 
Equipment: BOAC always flies you in the most modern aireralt 
.““DC-7C’s”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure-jet “Comet 4 


Classes of fares: You can choose de Luxe, First, Tour 


Economy Fare. Round-trip fares New York Lond ta 1 
¥ as $462.60 Economy Class 
Travel Agents: As you know, BOA led the FIRST jet 
clear around the world and in eit direction. 





THE MOST EXPERIENCED JET AIRLINE 
IN THE WORLD 


Ne York, Bosto ch ago, Detroit, San Fra : 
‘I Office in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami 
Pittaburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 














SERVING THE HUMAN REQUIREMENT 
ON MANY FRONTS, AT MANY LEVELS... 


@ CHEMICALS ssousenn. soncurunn 


e ENERGY FUELS. COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES 


* M ETALS ALUMINUM. BRASS 


e PACKAGING CELLOPHANE. PAPER PRODUCTS 


@ SQUIBB seoicsesss. vrrnins 


@ WINCHESTER-WESTERN sos 2005 ssonine 
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This is the work of 
OLIN MATHIESON 


Hand in hand with its work of supplying 
products of importance to industry is Olin 
Mathieson’s expanding contribution to 
man’s other needs—his health, his security, 
his ability to function well. As an example, 
the Squibb Division, which produces much 
of the world’s supply of antibiotics and 
vitamins, has for more thana hundred years 
been devoted to developing therapeutic 
and curative pharmaceuticals to help the 
doctor in his stewardship of physical and 
mental health. The science of fertilizing 
land and plantlifeand controlling pestsand 
insects to make possible richer, more abun- 
dant foods is part of Olin Mathieson’s work. 
Its research in explosives and chemicals is 
helping in the development of new land 
areas; and its work in fuels and nuclear 
power elements plays a part in our thrust 
into space and undersea. In six important 
fields, Olin Mathieson is at work to meet 
man’s material needs, and also to con- 
tribute improvement to the total human 
requirement, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 460 Park Avenue, New York. 





SEE EOWARO R MURROW ON SMALL WORLD” —EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. COS-TY 











LOOK WHAT'S 


NEW FOR YOU IN 1960 


LOVE THA TARK* STUDEBAKER 


FIRST, for the heart-throb drive of the year a 
pert, perky new convertible—only one of its kind 
SECOND, the new easy-entry, 4-door work’n’play wagon; 
shorter outside, full cargo room inside NEXT, Six 


stunning body styles—a full line to meet your 1960 needs 





ALSO, glowing new fashion-fresh colors; superb new 


quality tailored interiors; new appointments And © a“ 
ae 
all in the car that’s been PROVEN BY 750 MILLION MILES OF , 
OWNER USE. See, drive The Lark today. Car of the year! —— ee \ en RE 


The LARK for ’60—world’s first and only full line of new dimension cars—available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; 
sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. Your choice of super economical Six or powerful V-8, Mobilgas Economy Run Leader. 





THe PRESS 





"It's Ridiculous" 


If there is anything calculated to make 
a good reporter's blood boil, it is that 


growing journalistic bugbear, the hold- 


for-release story. Although there is a le- 
gitimate use for the hold-for-release, as 
with, for example, advance copies of 


a device used 
by pressagent types anxious for simulta- 
neous nationwide news splashes. Govern- 
ment agencies are prime offenders, and the 
automobile industry has virtually canon- 
ized the hold-for-release. But now and 
gain, some brave journalistic spirit dares 


speec hes, more often it is 


The New York Tir 
Epiror HowKkIns 
One revolt ended on toast at 21." 


defy the restrictions—as last week did 
the New York Times and its Women’s 
Page Editor Elizabeth Penrose Howkins. 

Since 1943, the New York Couture 
Group Inc., a promotion outfit for 36 top 
U.S. women’s wear manufacturers, has 
operated under a system of releasing the 
news of fashions to the entire 
press at the same time—a procedure that 
protects out-of-town newspapers against 
premature release of fashion stories by 
papers in New York, where the big fash- 
ion shows are held. Every summer the 
group conducts a “press week,” with 
showings of the next fall and winter fash- 
ions; again, in the winter, the styles for 
the following spring and summer are trot- 
ted out. It is against the rules for anyone 
to preview the fashions before the press- 
week release dates. 

In 1955, the Herald Tribune’s Women’s 
Feature Editor Eugenia Sheppard sparked 
a short-lived rebellion by breaking a fash- 
ion story before press week. An emer- 
gency luncheon meeting of fashion editors 
and Couture Group representatives was 
held at “21,” and the revolt ended after 
what Columnist Sheppard still recalls 


women’s 
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as “the time I was served up on toast 
at ‘21.'” 
This year the Times decided it had had 





enough: it ran a story about this fall’s 
fashions long before the press-week re- 
lease date. Pink with rage, the Couture 


Group sent “pledge cards” to editors, ask- 
ing them to observe the release rules. 
When the Times refused to sign, it 
barred from the group's style shows. Un- 
perturbed, Elizabeth Howkins tapped pri- 
vate sources, last week ran a story about 
next spring’s styles (heavy on geometric 
designs, skirts like “deflated melons”). 
“It’s ridiculous,” said Editor Howkins, ‘‘to 
observe such release rules.’ To that, news- 
men in other fields could only say amen. 


was 


The Danger of Doubling 

Can a working newsman double in brass 
as a working public personality without 
fear of embarrassment? To some who bus- 
ily try, the answer came last week. It 
was no, 

Testifying before the House Committee 
on Legislative Oversight in Washington, 
Max Hess, owner of a department store 
in Allentown, Pa., said that at least four 
leading newspaper columnists had been 
paid $1,000 each by his store for making 
“good will” visits. The newsmen: Hearst 
Headline Service’s Columnist Bob Consi- 
dine, New York Journal-American’s TV 
Critic Jack O'Brian, the Francisco 
Chronicle’s Stanton Delaplane, and Asso- 
ciated Press Columnist Hal Boyle. 

All four denied that the money was in 
any way considered an inducement to plug 
the Hess store in their columns. Never- 
theless, that was what Hess got from three 


San 


of the columnists. Said Considine, who 
wrote about the store’s stock of exotic 
foods: “Made a nice little feature.’ Said 


Delaplane, who also wrote a complimen- 
tary piece after his Allentown 
“His [i.e., Hess's] office did pay my ex- 
$1,000 to travel to Allentown 
for the story.” Said Boyle: “I have men- 
tioned Hess four times on subjects of 
feature-news interest.”” Only the Journal- 
American's O'Brian spurned his benefac- 
tor: he mentioned neither Hess nor the 
store in his column until Nov. 3, when he 
broke the story of Hess’s having paid 
$10,000 to get a contestant on a TV quiz 
show for publicity purposes. 

Most newsmen who knew them 
willing to accept the statements of Bob 
Considine, Hal Boyle and Stan Delaplane 
that there had been no news-space quid 
pro quo with Hess. But by the very fact 
of becoming paid public personalities and 
hired performers, they had asked for em- 
barrassment that could have been avoided 
had they stuck to their real jobs, at which 
all do exceedingly well. 


Learning the Hard Way 


What public relations operators on the 
edges of the newspaper business generally 
may not know is that in New York State 
it is a crime to offer or pay a bribe to a 
newsman, or for that matter, to any other 


visit 


penses ol 


were 








TARK 


BY STUDEBAKER 


BES 
FOR 


BUSINESS 
USE 
TOO! 





>> New reports keep coming 
in—“Expect to convert our entire 
company fleet to LARK” —> 
The rock-bottom savings, roomi- 
ness and ride of The LARK have 
now been conclusively proven in 
daily use by more than a thousand 
nationally known companies and 
state or local governments. 


DAILY RENTAL? 
LONG LEASE? OPERATE 
YOUR OWN FLEET? 

No matter how you use cars in business, 


you'll save substantially with LARK. 
For the facts—send this coupon, 


pa TELL US MORE ABOUT LARK SAVINGS!~— 4 


Fleet Sales Division, 

Studebaker-Packard Corp., 

South Bend 27, Indiana 

0 Send us informative literature only 

[ Have a factory representative call me 
for an appointment 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. = 
ADDRESS. 
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NEW 
DISTINCTION 








Only Zenith brings you both 
authentic Danish Modern styling and 
the world’s finest TV performance 


Who else but Zenith’s painstaking cabinetmakers could adapt this new 
furniture look so beautifully for TV? Even the speaker panels of genuine 
cane are typical of Zenith craftsmanship and quality. Here, too, is the most 
convenient way ever invented to tune TV. Zenith’s original and exclusive 
Space Command® remote control unit fits easily into your hand—lets you 
tune TV from across the room with silent sound. You stay relaxed—and 
enjoy the world’s finest picture and high fidelity performance. Ask your 
Zenith Dealer about the Churchill, Model D3011, from the Decorator 
Group. In magnificent walnut or blond oak veneers and solids, $475.00*. 
In ebony color, $500.00*. Zenith-quality television starts as low as $139.95". 


ZEGN TTA 


The quality goes in before the name goes on 





| 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. IN CANADA: ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONT. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high Gdelity, phonographs, | 
radios and bearing aids. 41 years of leadership in radionice exclusively. 

suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and rpeci- 

ct to change without notice, ' 








© Manufactwi 
feations 
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sort of private-enterprise employee (in- 
cluding radio and TV workers). Last week 
in Manhattan, a pressagent named Robin 
(“Curly”) Harris found out the hard way 
about the New York law. 

According to the charges filed, Harris, 
a good reporter-rewriteman (New York 
Daily News) turned public relations man, 
last month approached Long Island News- 
day Reporter Robert W. Greene with a 
proposition. A Harris client—John J. 
O'Rourke, boss of the New York Team- 
sters—was up for trial on a charge of 
jukebox racketeering. Greene had already 
been assigned to cover the trial, and by his 
account, Curly Harris, who is also a press- 
agent for Jimmy Hoffa, suggested that it 
might be worth $5,000 to Greene if he 
wrote gently about O'Rourke. 

Greene told Managing Editor Alan 
Hathway of the offer, was instructed to 
play along—under the surveillance of Nas- 
sau County police detectives. Greene re- 
ported that he collected a total of $23 
from Harris on two occasions. After the 
second payment, Harris, who denied all, 
was arrested, released on $500 bond. Max- 
imum penalty for violating a little-known 
law: S$soo and a year’s jail term. 





Successful Splice 


Last year, when the United Press ab- 


| sorbed Hearst's ailing International News 


Service, the combination made sense all 
round. Long second fiddle to the bigger 
Associated Press, U.P. picked up 213 new 
clients from I.N.S., eventually took on 
200 of I.N.S.’s 550-odd staff. I.N.S., which 
had been losing $3,000,000 a year, got a 
15% cut of a moneymaker. Last week, 
making its first progress report, United 
Press International produced strong evi- 
dence of a successful splice. Items 

@In the 17 months since the union, 
U.P.I. has gained 557 new clients, raising 
its total to 5,772 v. about 7,100 for A.P. 
@ U.P.I. has added eleven new bureaus, 
including Anchorage, Budapest, Warsaw 
and Rabat, and extended service overseas 
from 71 to 85 countries. 

@ U.P.1. has boosted its income from 
$28.5 million in 1958 to a current rate of 
$32.5 million. 

While U.P.I. is operating in the black, 
its profit margin is still slender because of 
heavy investments in new equipment. Ex- 
ample: for its old overlapping news-wire 
network, which left 16 hours each day 
covered by a single wire, U.P.I. in Sep- 
tember switched to a new system with 
two wires going 24 hours a day. But it is 
in the business of covering the news fast 
and competently that U.P.I. has made its 
greatest advances. Still smarting from 
A.P.’s 19-hour beat on the U.P.-I.N.S. 
merger story, U.P.I. in recent months has 
scored some notable firsts on its own. Bas- 
ing its story on information from its Mos- 
cow correspondent, U.P.I. carried the sub- 
stance of Nikita Khrushchev’s United 
Nations disarmament speech 50 minutes 
before the opposition; last August U.P.I. 
moved on-the-scene pictures of the Mon- 
tana earthquake more than two hours be- 
fore A.P, transmitted old file photos of 
the earthquake locale. 
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KENTUCKY'S FINEST STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF + 7 YEARS OLD + OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





i ‘ » THE MOST EXCITING WAY TO GIVE BOURBON. When you give Old Charter 

1 g Bourbon in its magnificent decanter...with its gold-and-red embossed foil wrapping topped with 
mm a golden bow...you give the mellowest, smoothest greeting that Kentucky ever offered! And it’s 

GR all yours at no extra cost! (The entire Old Charter family—in or and nee a in their 


waa gorgeous Holiday wraps at no 
la 2 extra charge.) There’ Ss nothing ILD ( af 
ge for you to do but—give it! Bou ' : 


L Ke sitsecly 5 rh ine. “ mien es 
TICK-TOCK, TICK-TOCK... THE BOURBON THAT DIDN'T WATCH THE CLOCK...7 LONG YEARS! 
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- Nearly 4-miles-a-minute top speed, and custom all- 


The Only New Business Airplane 
In Its Class That's Designed and Built 
With These Airline-type Features: 


. Large, roomy separate pilot compartment, with sliding 


door privacy. 


. Spacious “conference room” passenger cabin with wide 


center aisle. 


. Airliner-type “air-stair” door for safe, easy entry and exit. 
. Individual reclining seats, extra wide and deep-cushioned. 
. Huge, shelved baggage compartment, accessible in flight. 
. Airliner-type private lavatory. 


weather performance. 


Here are two of the many custom interior arrange- 
ments offered in the all-new Beechcraft Queen Air... 
each one tailored in your selection of luxurious fab- 
rics, leathers, and trim. Optional appointments in- 
clude extra chairs, adjustable lounges, food bar, coat 
closet, and office-aloft equipment. 

























Here’s What's New About The 
Beechcraft Queen Aifir: 


Here is the only 6 to 7 seat business airplane spe- 
cifically designed with the modern airliner features that 
America’s flying business leaders told us they wanted 
in an executive transport. 

To enter the new Beechcraft Queen Air, you simply 
walk up a short set of steps—built into the door itself! 
Inside, you and your top men relax in deep-cushioned 





a 
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comfort in individually adjustable airliner-type seats. The 
roomy center aisle lets you move about freely in flight. 
Big, wide “picture windows” let you enjoy the ever-chang- 
ing panorama as it moves swiftly past. 

You’re amazed at the “hushed’’ quietness of those 
powerful, proved, supercharged fuel injection engines... 
so quiet you converse in normal tones. 

Feel like working? Your bag, briefcase, or dictating 
machine is easily accessible in flight. You’re free from 
distractions connected with airplane operation and com- 
munications. Absolute privacy is the keynote... with 
sliding doors between pilot compartment and “conference 
room” cabin. And there’s a completely private lavatory aft. 

Yes, here is the business airplane you’ve waited for. 
Why settle for less? For further information about the 
new Beechcraft Queen Air, see your Beechcraft distribu- 
tor or dealer. For a brochure, write Public Relations De- 
partment, Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, Kansas. 






eechcraft_ 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 








You enjoy airliner comfort, yet you have 
convenience and privacy no airliner can 
match for dictating reports, holding enroute 
work sessions, or truly relaxing. 
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OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








30,000 WAYS TO GET A JOB DONE! 


products, with raw 


It’s a pretty l-a-r-g-e order, this business of supplying the 
many, many things the Bell telephone companies need to 
serve you in the fine way they do. It’s our assignment within 
the Bell System to take care of this large order — but please 


don’t get the idea we go it alone 


Actually, we lean heavily on the special skills and exper- 
ience of over 30,000 other companies, most of them small 


businesses. They furnish us thousands of different finished 


materials, with services 

— the things we need to — 

do our job as manufac- 

turing and supply unit of the Bell System. In return they 
receive more than one billion dollars a year from us. This 
is the way we get our big job done ...a way that makes 
possible good telephone service at reasonable cost, while 


creating jobs and good living across the country. 


manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 
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Top Ten 


It was a week when the mighty fell, 
tripped, or were pushed. 

@ In Knoxville, the score was 14-13. Un- 
defeated, untied No. 1-ranked Louisiana 
State University had just scored against 
Tennessee. One point was needed to tie, 
two to win. Like true champions, L.S.U. 
never hesitated: they gave All-America 
Halfback Billy Cannon the ball. “He's 
coming on the power play,” shouted a 
Tennessee tackle. and a quarter of a ton 
of Tennessee flesh hit Cannon all at once, 
stopped him dead. That was the ball 
game. L.S.U. made twice as many first 
downs and three times as much yardage, 
but fumbles, pass interceptions, and Ten- 
nessee’s alert defense brought L.S.U. its 
first defeat, ended a 19-game winning 
streak. 

Northwestern, which had been moving 
in on the Big Ten championship, the Rose 
Bowl, and its first undefeated season ever, 
ran into rugged Wisconsin and lost 24-19. 
Like L.S.U., Northwestern looked better 
than its foe in statistics (which win no 
games) but hurt itself with fumbles. And 
Wisconsin Quarterback Dale Hackbart 
made his own breaks too, repeatedly rid- 
dled the Wildcat defense. 

q In University Park, Pa., unbeaten Penn 
State put up a spectacular fight against 
unbeaten Syracuse, kept itself in the ball 
game by blocking and recovering a punt 
on the Syracuse 1. And Halfback Roger 
Kochman returned a kickoff 100 yds. up 
the middle to score. But Syracuse’s power 
ultimately prevailed, produced a narrow 
20-18 victory. 

The new line-up: 

1) Southern California (7-0)—gath- 
ered speed slowly, last week peppered 
West Virginia, 36-0. 

2) Syracuse (7-0). 

3) Texas (8-o)—came from behind in 
the fourth period, moved a step closer to 
the Cotton Bowl, beat Baylor, 13-12. 

4) Louisiana State (7-1). 

5) Wisconsin (6-1). 

6) Northwestern (6-1). 

7) Mississippi (7-1)—on a_ bench- 
warmers’ heyday, smashed Chattanooga, 
58-0. 

8) Penn State (7-1). 

9) Auburn (6-1)—beat 
State, 31-0. 

10) Tennessee (5-1-1)—has lost to 
Georgia Tech, but has twice upset its bet- 
ters (L.S.U., 14-13; Auburn, 3-0). 


Man to Man 


Seldom in the history of basketball had 
so much interest been generated in a man- 
to-man battle. Each is tall as a ceiling, 
agile as a mongoose. Boston's Bill Russell 
(6 ft. 10 in., 220 Ibs.) has faster reactions 
and more experience, is going into his 
fourth season with the champion Celtics. 
To challenge Russell’s franchise among 
the best of the tree-tall pros, the Phila- 
delphia Warriors’ Wilt-the-Stilt Chamber- 
lain offers 7 ft. 2 in., 250 coordinated 


Mississippi 
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pounds, and a broad repertory of shots: 
dunks, long one-handers, a soft, fade- 
away jump. 

In the first three games of the season, 
Rookie Chamberlain scored 43 points 
against New York, 36 against Detroit, and 
41 against Syracuse. His presence had 
converted the Philadelphia Warriors from 
a listless also-ran into a major power 
headed for championship contention. With 
his 41 points, he picked off 40 rebounds 
against Syracuse, and when his opponents 
left the floor they were full of strange 


; Téaies F. Coyne 
CHAMBERLAIN & RUSSELL 
"Stupid, but what can you do?" 


praise: “He has a lot to learn. He plays 
a stupid game, but what can you do?” 
“He’s lousy on some things, but I 
guess he'll turn into the greatest.” “He’s 
unbelievable.” 

In Boston, quiet Bill Russell practiced 
his weak shooting eye, said nothing, and 
waited for the big day when the Warriors 
came to town. Last weekend in the Boston 
Garden, Bill Russell and Wilt Chamber- 
lain met for their first official contest in 
the N.B.A. 

Russell was shooting at his best (7 for 
19 from the floor, 8 for 8 from the foul 
line), and he out-rebounded Chamberlain 
35 to 28. Chamberlain was tense and an- 
noyed with himself for shooting poorly. 
He took 38 shots from the floor, sank only 
12, and missed often from the foul line 
(6 for 12). But Russell, rated the game’s 








greatest defensive player, could not keep 
Rookie Chamberlain from ending the eve- 
ning as the game's high scorer with 30 
points. 

In the dressing room, Bill Russell was 
generous. Said he: “Before the year's 
out, everybody will be saying that Wilt 
Chamberlain is the greatest basketball 
player ever.” 


Too Rough for Football 

Mike McKeever—fast, rock-hard and 
big (6 ft. 1 in., 220 Ibs.) —is the tougher of 
U.S.C.’s famed McKeever twins (Tme, 
Oct. 26). Last week, studying films of the 
U.S.C.-California game (U.S.C. 14, Cal 
7), the president and chancellor of the 
University of California leveled serious 
charges against U.S.C.’s star lineman. 
While Cal’s Halfback Steve Bates lay 
spilled on his back, out of bounds, after 
an 11-yd. run, McKeever had piled on 
him. The play was over, yet “McKeever 
not only continued his forward momen- 
tum but changed course towards Bates. 
He dived at Steve Bates with his elbow 
far extended, which hit Bates in the side 
of the face.” 

Last week in Berkeley's Cowell Me- 
morial Hospital, surgeons operated on 
Halfback Bates, repairing the right side 
of his face, described by a staff doctor as 
“crushed in, distorted, flattened, and twist- 
ed by the fractured parts that hold the 
face in contour.” Among the multiple frac- 
tures, the plate of bone that holds the 
upper teeth was cracked and “the right 
sinus was fractured extensively.” 

Sipping an all white ice cream soda in 
a campus snack bar, Mike the Knife (as 
the press had begun to call him) said his 
elbows were clean; too bad about Bates, 
but he just couldn't stop. U.S.C.’s Coach 
Don Clark backed up his man, said that 
McKeever had performed “no miscon- 
duct,” had played a “clean but aggres- 
sive game.” After all, the officials on the 
spot had not penalized U.S.C. on the 
questioned play. : 

McKeever had been aggressive before. 
Last year the same elbows scythed into 
Cal Quarterback Joe Kapp, and that time 
U.S.C. drew a 15-yd. penalty that set up 
a Cal touchdown (Cal won 14-12 and 
went on to the Rose Bowl). This season 
Mike McKeever was thrown out of the 
U.S.C.-Stanford game for sinking an el- 
bow into Stanford Center Doug Pursell. 
And after Bates had been sent off to the 
hospital in the U.S.C.-Cal game, Mike 
McKeever chopped away, twice elbowed 
Cal Quarterback Pete Olson, was finally 
thrown out of the game—but only after 
opening up a six-stitch cut on the inside 
of Olson’s mouth. 

Reviewing the facts and the films, 
U.S.C.’s President Dr. Norman Topping 
made a public apology to the University 
of California for “this most regrettable 
incident,” and promised that it would not 
happen again. Last Saturday, as U.S.C. 
coasted to an easy win over West Virginia, 
Mike McKeever was at his usual position 
and at the bottom of a major share of 
U.S.C. tackles. But he kept his elbows 
close to his sides. 
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CHARLES VAN DoreN BEFORE THE HARRIS SUBCOMMITTEE 


"A shocking 


TELEVISION 
The Tarnished Image 


Never before had television’s “image’ 
(as Madison Avenue likes to put it) been 
so tarnished in the public mind. It was 
plain from the hearings on the quiz fixes 
(see below) that the scandal had not been 
isolated; both NBC and CBS, all quiz 
shows in general, and hundreds of individ- 
uals were deeply involved. A more disturb 
ing note on U.S. morals, 1959: of 150 quiz 
witnesses who appeared before the New 
York County grand jury and swore before 
God (or on their affirmations) to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, no less than 100, said District 
Attorney Frank Hogan, had lied, or to put 
it in legal language, perjured themselves. 

In these decadent circumstances, net 
work brass pleaded that they had been as 





WItTNEss KINTNER 
| find it hard to be philosophical.’ 
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state of rottenne 


>... in the industry and 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


much duped as the viewing public, but it 
became fairly well evident that, if they 
did not know about the quizzes, it was 
because they had not wanted or had not 
tried to know. The whole affair, wrote the 
New York Times, focused attention “on a 
shocking state of rottenness within the 
radio-television world and on the “get 
rich-quick" schemes through which so 
many people were corrupted and so many 
millions deceived. What has been revealed 
1S deplorable in respect to the level of pub- 
lic morality both in the industry and in 
the individual.” 


Van Doren & Beyond 


As the red-eyed, haggard witness strode 
into the House Caucus room, two rows 
of standees in the rear strained forward 
to glimpse at the unwilling star of TV's 
dimmest hour. Charles Lincoln Van Doren 
folded himself uncomfortably into the 
witness chair, gulped some water, then 
stripped away the last layer of illusion 
separating him from the shills. “I would 
give almost anything I have to reverse 
the course of my life in the last three 
years,” began Van Doren in a remarkable 
confession (see box). 

The fraud had not been occasional, as 
his fans had hoped; it was not merely a 
matter of a few questions supplied to 
keep him going after he had reached the 
top on his own. It had been as carefully 
planned from the start as a well-organized 
stock swindle. He had lied again and 
again, first indignantly denying all, then 
thrusting up new lies containing partial 
admissions. Almost with relish, Van Doren 
testified that he had been foolish, naive 
prideful, avaricious. To the hilt, he was 
the anguished soul torn by struggles of 





conscience—and when he finished, there 
was barely a dry eye among the Congress- 
men. In an outburst of Senator Claghorn 


in the individua 


sentimentality, mot lauded his “forti- 
tude” and “soul searching.” After Van 
Doren thanked the committee and said he 
hoped that he would not do “that sort of 
thing again,” Chairman Oren Harris said 
“I think you have a great future ahead 
of you. God bless you.’ Only New York’s 
Republican Steven B. Derounian (Nassau 
County) shattered the love feast. “I don't 
think,” he said coldly, “that an adult of 
your intelligence ought to be commended 
for telling the truth.” 

“From My Own Hand." The Van 
Doren statement, stripped of its emotion- 
alism, was, in fact, riddled not only with 
pomposity, self-pity and self-dramatiza- 
tion, but also with phony arguments. 
Item: Van Doren said that he repeatedly 
wanted to get off the show, but that 
Producer Albert Freedman would not free 
him. No Congressman bothered to ask 
why Van Doren did not retire, or, if he 
wanted to be more polite about it, did not 
intentionally muff a question to get out 
of the isolation booth. Item: Van Doren 
testified that he was making a clean breast 
of the whole sordid story for the benefit 
of his “millions” of friends—and _par- 
ticularly one unnamed woman whose let- 
ter had moved him. In fact, he was 
cornered by a subpoena from a congres- 
sional committee. Furthermore, the evi- 
dence of fraud was overwhelming, and 
Van Doren had already admitted that he 
had perjured himself in his testimony 
before the grand jury in New York. 

Just before testifying last week, Charles 
made a last-ditch attempt to wangle 
favored treatment from newsmen. To the 
nation’s top TV critics and commentators 
—NBC’s Chet Huntley, the New York 
Times's Jack Gould, the New York 
Herald Tribune's John Crosby, et al.—he 
mailed copies of his prepared statement 
along with personal notes looking for 
sympathy. Wrote he to Critic Crosby: “I 
anted you to have a copy of this com- 
plete from my own hand. It’s not a pleas- 
ant story, but I tried to make it a true 
one at least. I'm sure I won't read any- 
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thing you write so don’t worry about 
that.” 

"| Came to Love Charles.’ Many of 
the nation’s editorial writers were un- 
moved, The New York Post's Columnist 
William V. Shannon summed it up for 
the dissidents when he called Van Doren’s 
testimony “a tasteless exercise in guile 
and unction. The basic problem seems 
to be his iron egotism, Can’t we have a 
manly, straightforward admission of error 
without al! this hokum about his ‘responsi- 
bilities to my fellow men’? ... I could 
not care less whether Charlie Van Doren 
made $10 or $129,000. But dignity, self- 


respect. restraint and detachment are civi- 
lized values that we should cherish. Van 
Doren affronted those values as much (be- 
fore the subcommittee) as he ever did 
on Twenty One.” 

On the other hand, Van Doren’s come- 
clean statement struck some highly sensi- 
tive and sympathetic nerves. When NBC 
sacked him from his $50,000 post, more 
than 7oo letters poured into the network, 
5 to 1 in favor of Van Doren. When 
Columbia University “accepted his resig- 
nation” as an assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, hundreds of students held a rally for 
him. (But one leaned out of a dorm 


window and cried, “Hey, Charlie's going 
to be in the quad tomorrow to give out 
the answers to the Comparative Lit 
exam.” ) Officials of several colleges hinted 
that they would welcome his job applica- 
tions. Among them: St. John’s. the “great 
books” college in Annapolis, Md., where 
he took his B.A. In Manhattan, a new 
magazine called Leisure asked Van Doren 
to write a column titled “The Intellect 
at Leisure.” 

On his Today show, Dave Garroway 
wept. Said he: “I came to love Charles. 
He wronged himself, of course.” Then 
Garroway broke down, left the show. Few 


“IT WAS INVOLVED IN A DECEPTION” 


Charles Van Doren’s story before the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight: 


I've learned a lot about life. I’ve learned a lot about 
myself, and about the responsibilities any man has to his 
fellow men. I've learned a lot about good and evil. They 
are not always what they appear to be. I was involved, 
deeply involved, in a deception. The fact that I, too, was 
very much deceived cannot keep me from being the prin- 
cipal victim of that deception, because I was its principal 
symbol. There may be a kind of justice in that. I don't 
know. I do know, and I can say it proudly to this com- 
mittee, that . . . I have taken a number of steps toward 
trying to make up for it. I have a long way to go. 


Van Doren told how Twenty One’s associate pro- 
ducer, Albert Freedman, offered him the chance to 
dethrone the champion, “unpopular,” “unbeatable” 
Herbert Stempel, promised him $1,000 for the first 
night's appearance, with “guarantees” later raised. 


I asked him to let me go on the program honestly, with- 
out receiving help. He said that was impossible. I would 
not have a chance to defeat Stempel. He also told me 
that giving help to quiz contestants was a common prac- 
tice and merely a part of show business. Perhaps I wanted 
to believe him. He also stressed the fact that by appearing 
on a nationally televised program, I would be doing a 
great service to the intellectual life, to teachers and to 
education in general by increasing public respect. 


Freedman regularly handed him the questions and 
answers, sometimes entire scripts, coached him to 
pause before some answers, skip parts of questions 
and return to them, building suspense. At one point, 
said Van Doren, Producer Dan Enright handed him 
a $5,000 advance and wished him Merry Christmas. 


I had supposed I would win a few thousand dollars and 


be known to a small television audience. But from an 
unknown college instructor, I became a national celebrity. 
I received thousands of letters and dozens of requests 
to make speeches, appear in movies and so forth. To a 
certain extent, this went to my head. I was winning more 
money than I ever dreamed of having. I was able to con- 
vince myself that I could make up for it after it was 
over... 1 didn’t know what to do nor where to turn, 
and frankly, I was very much afraid. 


After he asked several times for permission to lose, 
his defeat (by Mrs. Vivienne Nearing) was arranged. 
He won $129,000, and a $50,000-a-year NBC job. 
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In August 1958, Herbert Stempel’s charges 
against Twenty One broke publicly. 


I was horror-struck. I have said I received many letters. 
Thousands were from schoolchildren and students. All ex- 
pressed their faith in me, their dedication to knowledge. 
I could not bear to betray that faith and hope. I felt that 
I carried the whole burden of the honor of my _ pro- 
fession. And so I made a statement on the Garroway pro- 
gram the next morning that I knew of no improper activi- 
ties on Twenty One and that I had received no assistance. 
I was, of course, very foolish. I was incredibly naive. I 
couldn't understand why Stempel should want to proclaim 
his own involvement. In a sense I was like a child who 
refuses to admit a fact in the hope that it will go away. 


When the New York County grand jury started 
investigating, both Freedman and Enright urged him 
not to talk, Van Doren testified. Van Doren need 
fear no leak, Enright told him, since everyone in 
Enright’s organization would “die” for him. When 
the House hearings began, NBC asked Van Doren 
either to offer to testify or be suspended. Van Doren 
said he tried to stall by conceding some half truths, 
eg., that he had been offered help, but had not 
accepted it. Then Van Doren and his wife drove off 
for the famous “lost weekend,” in New England. 


My life and career were being swept away in a flood. I 
tried to save whatever part seemed in the most imme- 
diate danger. First. I hoped to save the contract. I just 
was unable to walk out on a $50,000-a-year job... I 
simply ran away. Most of all, I was running from myself. 
I realized that I had been doing it for a long time. I 
knew that I could not lie any more, nor did I want to. 
But I was not yet at the point where I could tell the 
whole story . . . I was beginning to realize that the truth 
is always the best way, indeed it is the only way, to pro- 
mote and protect faith. My father had told me this, even 
though he did not know the truth in my case. I think 
he didn’t care what it was so long as I told it. In the end, 
it was a small thing that tipped the scales. A letter came 
to me from a woman, a complete stranger, who had seen 
me on the Garroway show and who said she admired my 
work there. She told me that the only way I could ever 
live with myself, and make up for what I had done, was 
to admit it clearly, openly, truly. Suddenly, I knew she 
was right. Whatever the personal consequences, and I knew 
they would be severe, this was the only way. 

In the morning I telephoned my attorney and told him 
my decision. He had been very worried about my health 
and perhaps my sanity, and he was happy that I had found 
courage at last. He said, “God bless you.” 
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viewers knew that the sequence was taped 
the afternoon before; NBC kept it in the 
can overnight, sobs and all, then put it 
on the air. It was quite a show, but NBC 
was missing a bet by not rerunning some 
of the old films of Van Doren in the 
Twenty One isolation booth, mopping his 
brow and muttering, ‘Let's skip that part 
of the question till later, please,” and 
pretending to struggle for an answer that 
he had been handed, complete with act- 
ing script, a few hours before. Old Twenty 
One fans particularly remember one script, 
asking for the name of the character in 
Verdi's La Traviata who sings Sempre 
libera. “She sings it right at the end of a 
party given by. . .” whispered the sweat- 
ing Van Doren at the time. “What’s her 
name! Soprano. Her name is like .. . 
Violetta! Violetta!” 

It would all make great viewing in 1959. 


How It Was Done 


The checkered troupe of supporting 
witnesses that followed Charles Van Do- 
ren showed that no one seemed to be 
immune. Entertainers, admen, producers 
—everyone played along. 

“Most of us have a great deal of lar- 
ceny in us,” drawled the Rev. Charles 
(“Stony”) Jackson of Tullahoma, Tenn. 
“The fact that I am an ordained minister 
[Disciples of Christ] does not make me 
a saint.” In 1957 Jackson wrote to The 
$64,000 Question, said he planned a book 
about quizzes (working title: Hucksters 
and Suckers), asked for help. The pro- 
ducers took the hint. Back came an invi- 
tation for Stony to audition as a con- 
testant. The category chosen for the pas- 
tor: great love stories. After producers fed 
him the romantic answers in “screening” 
sessions, he rolled up $20,000 on CBS’s 
$64,000 Question and $64,000 Challenge. 
What happened to the money? The min- 
ister spent some on himself, gave $12,000 
to a home for orphans. Said he: “I want- 
ed to be a Protestant Father Flanagan.” 

Mixed Methods. Even children were 
taught to cheat. The probing Congress- 
men summoned Child Actress Patty (The 
Miracle Worker) Duke, a Challenge 
champ. Her manager, John Ross, testified 
that answers were fed to her by Associate 
Producer Shirley Bernstein, 36, sister of 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein. In the pop- 
ular-music category, elfin Patty tied with 
Child Actor Eddie (The Music Man) 
Hodges, 12, split $64,000 with him.* Man- 
ager Ross admitted that he gave $1,000 of 
his share to the show's ‘“People-Getter” 
Irving Harris, pocketed $3,800 of Patty’s 
prize himself as his manager's fee. 

Aging stars played the same disrepu- 
table charade. Bandleader Xavier Cugat, 
59, testified that he topped Warbler Lil- 
lian Roth in a Challenge match on Tin 
Pan Alley only because Producer Mert 
Koplin supplied the answers to him. 
“Cugie” won $16,000o—and slipped 10% 
to his publicity man, who arranged his 


* Eddie Hodges also copped top prize on Name 
That Tune, split $25,000 with his partner, then 
Major Jobn H. Glenn Jr., U.S.M.C., now one 
of the U.S.'s seven astronauts and a lieuten- 
ant colonel. 
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spot on the show for the pressagentry 
value of the thing. Cugie was no excep- 
tion. On the Question and Challenge 
shows, 60% to 70% of the winners got 
help, testified Producer Koplin, and so 
did practically every winner who scaled 
the $32,000 plateau. 

Many were the kinds of fixes, testified 
Koplin. Among them: the Area Fix, i.e., 
questions were pitched within the contest- 
ants’ strong and specific areas of knowl- 
edge. (This was usually the case, de- 
clared Koplin, with Challenge’s Teddy 
Nadler, who won $252,000.) There was 
also the Playback (questions had been 
asked in pre-game tests) and the Emer- 
gency (questions and answers were given 
the contestants, usually just before the 
show). “Emergencies” produced some 
Keystone Cops fiascos; often the fixer had 


St. Louis Giobe-Democrat 
“How Dip I Miss THE ONE ON 
Horse SENSE?” 


to spring down to the celebrated bank 
vault, where the questions were held, 
quickly slip in the rigged question before 
air time. 

Mixed Values? As a witness, Producer 
Koplin went on to violate one of the car- 
dinal rules of TV: he bit the hand that 
sponsored him. Really to blame for the 
$64,000 rigging, he said, was Revlon, Inc. 
and its hard-reigning bosses, the Revson 
brothers, who rank as Madison Avenue's 
most feared and jeered clients (see Bust- 
NESS). At weekly meetings, sometimes 
attended by President Charles Revson, 
Executive Vice President Martin Revson 
made pointed suggestions as to which con- 
testants were to rise or fall. Yet contest- 
ants were so unpredictable that about 
20% of them did not win or lose on 
schedule, After such snafus, Koplin was 
roasted by the sponsor “in the form of 
lectures, or just veiled looks.’’ Worse, the 
Revsons were constantly threatening to 
withdraw their sponsorship. 

Angrily last week the terrible-tempered 
Revson brothers denied any complicity. 
But their testimony was sharply disputed 
by Revlon’s former advertising chief, 
George Abrams, who also attended the 
weekly meetings. Abrams thought that 
the producers “were living between the 
mixed values of show business and adver- 
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tising, and moral values were lost sight of.” 

In the scramble of values, headline 
hunters bought their way onto the air 
waves. A furniture buyer for a Pennsyl- 
vania department store told how he placed 
another buyer on $64,000 Question for 
publicity simply by shelling out $10,000 
to a Question official. The store, testified 
its owner, was in the habit of paying 
thousands every year for plugs on TV 
shows and in newspaper columns. 

Some angry losers were still trying to 
cash in on these mixed values. Lawyer 
Ethel Davidson, who left Twenty One 
with a $100 consolation prize, last week 
filed suit against NBC and five other 
Twenty One-scarred defendants (with the 
aid of Fellow Lawyer Roy Cohn) for 
$1,200,000. Her argument: if the show 
had not been rigged. against her, she 
would have won at least $100,000; she 
also asked compensation for her humil- 
iation and ridicule. Meanwhile, ex-Bufialo 
Cab Driver Tom Kane. who drove off 
with $100,000 on the $64,000 shows as an 
English-language expert, offered $1,000 to 
anyone who could prove that he had been 
rigged. “It is high time,” said he, “that the 
producers who were in on the fixes came 
out with a list of genuine winners.” 


The Ultimate Responsibility 
(See Cover) 

“My name,” began the husky-voiced 
witness, introducing himself like any quiz 
contestant, “is Robert E. Kintner. I am 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company.” 

There should have been excitement in 
the words. for a network president is a 
man who has the power to bring to 130 
million Americans the world’s history as 
it happens, to teach them cooking or 
astrophysics, to expound the word of 
many religions, to give them Shakespeare, 
O'Neill and Wyatt Earp—and Twenty 
One. But as he faced the House subcom- 
mittee last week, the man who was per- 
sonally responsible for bringing most of 
its quiz shows to NBC (“And I’m not 
ashamed of it’) reflected little of tele- 
vision’s potential magic. The same witness 
chair had been occupied for four days by 
a tawdry succession of fixers and schlock- 
meisters, corrupters and corrupted (see 
above). Bob Kintner had gone to Wash- 
ington with the difficult task of showing 
that 1) NBC had done everything that 
could be reasonably expected to prevent 
or detect fraud on the quiz shows, and 
2) the quiz scandals did not reflect a 
sickness in other areas of television. In 
34 hours of testimony, Kintner notably 
failed to prove either point. 

Kintner said, in effect, that there was 
nothing wrong with television that a 
little vigilance and a few ex-FBI men 
could not take care of. He embodied 
TV’s spirit of business as usual and 
business above all. 

Belated Recognition. Kintner began 
by giving NBC's official chronology of 
the Twenty One affair. When Herbert 
Stempel made his first charges that the 
show was crooked in September 1957, 
NBC officials did not report the matter to 
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Every phase of quality control, from 
raw materials to ultimate output... 
developmental research in business 
papers, converting papers, and other 
exciting new areas. . . customer service, 
in the formulation of exclusive stocks 
... these are the responsibilities of our 
many chemists, industrial engineers, 
laboratory technicians and their mys- 
terious equipment. 

Young Rolland Aubey, a dedicated 
Research Chemist just six years with 
the Company, is typical. This is, after 
all, a young man’s field. Techniques 
advance, methods improve, tolerances 
shrink, and all the while, critical, flexible 
young minds improvise, impatient to 
do the job better. 
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.a hand in things to come 


Ray of hope from the atom 


In hospitals everywhere, doctors are listening to the voices of 
many atoms to learn more about body processes, and to pinpoint the location 
of diseased tissue. For example, a patient receives an injection of radioactive 
salt. As the salt travels through his blood stream, it sends out rays that indi- 
cate trouble in the circulatory system. 


Radioactive ‘“‘tracers” are helping solve riddles in the field of 


agriculture, too. By tagging fertilizers with a small amount of radioactive 
phosphorus, researchers are learning how plants absorb nutrition from the soil. 
And with similar techniques, they are uncovering new facts about the complex 
process known as photosynthesis. Studies of this sort may well lead to greater 
crop yields and better, more nourishing foods. 


The great variety of radioisotopes needed for these tasks are 
created in atomic reactors at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, operated by 
Union Carbide for the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. These peaceful 
products of nuclear energy offer an ever-widening ray of hope for a richer life 
in the years ahead. 
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Kintner or Board Chairman Robert W. | 
Sarnoff, but took Producer Dan Enright’s 
assurance that Stempel was lying. A year 
later, when the Stempel charges finally 
broke in the press, NBC still took the 
word of Producer Enright and his partner, 
Jack Barry, relying largely on their 
“excellent reputation”; Kintner was not | 
asked and did not tell the committee that, 
at the time, he failed to listen to a taped | 
recording of a conversation between 
Stempel and Enright that made their col- 
lusion unmistakable to any normally skep- 
tical man (Trae, Sept. 15, 1958). Only 
later, after other charges became public 
and a grand jury began to investigate, 
was the show taken under direct NBC 
control, and finally dropped. Said Kint- 
ner: “By hindsight, we recognize we 
should have dug deeper.” 

Then Kintner added the remarkable 
claim that NBC had got its “first estab- 
lished evidence of quiz-show rigging” 
only through the Washington hearings, 
and that he had not known about any 
kind of rigging until mid-August 1958. 

Committee Counsel Robert W. Lish- 
man: In that respect, Mr. Kintner, I 
would like to call your attention to an 
article which appeared in Time Magazine 
April 22, 1957, more than a year before 
this time. The opening sentence indicates 
its tenor: “Are the quiz shows rigged?” 
It points out with reference to a number 
of quiz shows that there was a great deal 
of suspicion, It concludes: “The pro- 
ducers seem to be able to control vir- 
tually everything except their own fears 
of losing their audience.” 

Kintner: Mr. Lishman, I did not read 
the article. 

Representative John B. Bennett, Michi- 
gan Republican (later): I am sure that 
with the efficient organization that NBC 
has, somebody in the top echelon knew 
about the story. To let those stories go 
by the board and then to wait until a 
contestant came out with a charge, and 
then dismiss that on the basis of repre- 
sentations to you by the producers, just 
seems to me not to be the right way to 
get at the facts. 





What Is an Inkling? By way of be- 
lated remedies, Kintner reported that | 
NBC had got affidavits from quiz pro- | 
ducers and contestants that they were not 
cheating, and told of the formation of a 
kind of network secret police, composed 
in part of ex-FBI agents, to keep an eye 
on the shows. One result, announced by 
Kintner to the committee; the discovery 
of kickbacks from contestants to two 
employees of Treasure Hunt, who were 
promptly fired. But the show, presumably 
more closely policed, continues on the 
air. To the committee Kintner also pro- 
posed legislation making cheating on 
quiz shows a federal offense. But Kintner 
insisted that he would not “eliminate 
this whole category of programing. [ Quiz | 
shows} can be enjoyable and instructive 
without any fakery.” 

The subcommittee was not impressed. 
Commented Illinois Democrat Peter F. 
Mack Jr. later: “I had the feeling that 
the president of NBC did not feel any | 
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responsibility for shows carried over that 
network; that if the producer was out of 
line or an advertising agency, that he 
felt he was in the clear.” 

Testifying next day, CBS President 
Frank Stanton disagreed with Kintner, re- 
peated his conviction that the danger of 
fraud on big-money quiz shows will always 
be too great no matter how carefully they 
are policed. Witness Stanton, who banned 
quiz shows from CBS three weeks ago, 
was against federal legislation, felt the 
networks themselves must enforce hon- 
esty in their entertainment as well as in 
commercials. But like Kintner, Stanton 
insisted that he and his network had been 
duped by the quiz producers; when “gossip 
about quiz shows” reached him, Stanton 
accepted the assurance of “our television 
network people” that the shows were hon- 
est. Wasn't it remarkable, asked Counsel 
Lishman, that Stanton had no inkling of 
what was going on? Replied Stanton: “I 
wouldn't say that I did not have any ink- 
ling, but an inkling is a long way from 
something on which you can take affirma- 
tive action.” Like Kintner, Stanton denied 
to Counsel Lishman that he had read the 
Time story about quiz rigging in 1957. 

Stanton; It so happened at the time 
that article was published I was on a trip 
out of the country . . . It may have been 
discussed; I don’t know. 

Lishman: Could you explain why no 
inquiry was really made into the matter at 
that time? 

Stanton: It is easy now to read that 
article and say, “My gosh, why didn’t we 
do something about it?” | But] this is the 
same publication that is fighting for ad- 
vertiser dollars the same as we are. . . I 
think you have to realize that these are 
competitors who are throwing the stones. 
The management of the publication that 
ran that article is the licensee of four affili- 
ates of the networks that were carrying 
those programs. The same management 
that was privy to the information in that 
article continued to carry the programs 
that were being fed to them. 

Other Frauds. More significant even 
than the question of the networks’ culpa- 
bility or negligence about the quiz shows 
was the question of what the whole affair 
suggests about the TV industry in general. 
“It could happen to anyone,”’ says NBC 
Board Chairman Robert Sarnoff. But it 
seems plain that the special TV environ- 
ment, with its relentless pressure for high- 
er ratings and higher profits, was at least 
in part to blame. Newly aroused by the 
Washington hearings, critics of television 
began looking for other kinds of coaxial 
fraud. 

They did not have far to search, for 
television is shot through with major and 
minor forms of corruption. There are the 
phony commercials: the foam in the beer 
glass, which is often really soap suds; the 
home permanent on the pretty model, of- 
ten the result of a two-hour session with a 
hairdresser. Last week, the FTC issued 
a complaint against Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co, and General Motors, charging 
“camera trickery” on commercials, e¢.g., 
pictures were taken through open win- 
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CBS's STANTON TESTIFYING 
Hindsight was better. 


dows that were supposedly taken through 
clear plate glass. There is the blatant, or- 
ganized sale of plugs, i.e., set under-the- 
counter fees for mentioning firms or prod- 
ucts on the air (the field in which the 
devious schlockmeister works). There is 
TV’s own form of “payola,”’ which means 
that relatively few songs are played on 
the air unless the song publisher is willing 
to share performance fees with a produc- 
tion official. Not all these practices are 
confined to TV. But nowhere else have 
glossy Madison Avenue hucksterism and 
clamorous carnival showmanship com- 
bined with such crass results. 

Headless Giant. Yet the trouble lies 
even deeper than that. The quiz hearings 
served to focus a general discontent with 
TV, a widespread feeling that its masters 
do not allow the medium to live up to its 
great promise. In defense, TV’s top men 
could and did say that they have enormous 
problems, chief among them the vast and 
amorphous audience. Where a newspaper 
or magazine can address itself to one kind 
of audience, television must play to all. 

Nevertheless, TV could not escape the 
charges of mediocre imagination, too 
much shoddy programing, too much imi- 
tation of established formulas (there are 
some 35 cowpokes on TV this year, 62 
gumshoes). Such is the dearth of quality 
that the considerable number of compe- 
tent shows are often gratefully hailed as 
excellent, and the handful of really first- 
rate programs are greeted as virtually 
miraculous. 

Who is to blame? In trying to answer 
that question, critics are baffled by the fact 
that television is a shapeless giant that of- 
ten seems to be functioning without a head. 

What Is a Network? Viewers who hear 
the familiar NBC chimes and see the fa- 
miliar linked initials are apt to think of 
“the network” as a solid entity. But few 
know what a network really is. Strictly 
speaking, as Bob Kintner puts it, it is 


“programs and a lot of telephone wire.” 
The wire (44,000 miles. rented from 
A.T.&T. at $17.4 million a year) loosely 
holds together NBC's five wholly owned 
stations (by FCC ruling, no individual or 
corporation may own more than seven 
radio or TV outlets), plus 207 independ- 
ently owned affiliates with which NBC 
has contracts to furnish a certain num- 
ber of programs. The network's 165 cam- 
eras in 31 Manhattan and Hollywood 
studios, its 6.500 employees, its fluctuating 
horde of performers, directors and writers 
provide NBC's share of the U.S. teleview- 
ing audience with up to 140 hours of pro- 
graming weekly. Theoretically, all this 
goes on in the “public interest, conven- 
ience or necessity” under three-year FCC 
licenses (granted to individual stations, 
not to the network as a whole). 

But the tables of organization do not 
show, the rented cable cannot encompass, 
the reality of television, which is an ever- 
fluctuating relationship between three 
powers: network officialdom, sponsors and 
their advertising agencies, and the program 
packagers. 

The Package Business. During the 
early r9sos, NBC produced 90% of its 
own shows. But as broadcasting hours 
stretched out from predawn to long past 
midnight, the networks gradually turned 
to outside packagers to fill up the sched- 
ule. Partly this was due to pressure from 
the Justice Department. which in 1956 
threatened antitrust action unless the net- 
works gave independent producers a bet- 
ter share of good TV time. More signifi- 
cantly, in cutting back network-originated 
production 20% between 1956 and 1959, 
NBC was able to slice its “creative” pay- 
roll, slash overhead. 

Now the network produces 40% of the 
shows that light up its channels, compared 
to 30% for CBS, 5% for ABC. Chief 
network-produced items: news and sports 
shows; a scattering of hard-to-sell pres- 
tige features (NBC Opera, Project 20); 
a hard core of moneymakers (The Jack 
Paar Show, You Bet Your Life); and two 
quizzes (Dough Re Mi and Concentra- 
tion), originally developed by Barry & 
Enright, from whom Kintner bought eight 
other shows last year for $2,200,000. 

Madison Avenue's top-drawer advertis- 
ing agencies have followed the trend; five 
years ago, agencies spawned 10% of all 
network shows, now also save on over- 
head by shopping for their clients among 
the packagers. The ubiquitous package 
firms range in size from giants, e.g., Revue 
Productions Inc., dog-wagging tail of the 
Music Corp. of America, which grossed 
$38 million on its filmed series (M Squad, 
Wagon Train) last year, down to one-shot 
independents, e.g., Jack (Lassie) Wrather. 
The range is qualitative as well: Independ- 
ent Robert Saudek has won Emmys and 
Peabody Awards for Omnibus, while War- 
ner Bros. ground out ephemeral, low- 
budget shoot-'em-ups. 

Highbrow or low slung, virtually all 
packagers operate with small flexible staffs, 
hire equipment and actors only as needed, 
produce completed films or live shows to 
order. This year some 300 packagers are 
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New Profit Sharing Retirement 
Plan offers great tax advantages 
to employee-stockholders 
during big profit years. 


Here's another Continental exclu- 
sive that's worth investigating. 

It's a Profit Sharing Retirement 
Plan that gives small companies the 
same benefits that big corporations 
enjoy...and offers some unique 
tax advantages. 

The same creative thinking that 
developed this Profit Sharing Re- 
tirement Plan is applied to a// of the 
many forms of insurance that Conti- 
nental writes. 

It's the reason why more and more 
individuals and companies rely on 
Continental for insurance combina- 
tions that provide the greatest bene- 
fits for the /owest amount of money. 

Small wonder, then, that Conti- 
nental is growing. Founded in 1911, 
it has already passed the $5¥% Billion 
mark of life insurance in force... 
with $550 Million in assets. 

Check into what Continental can 
offer you. You can be sure it will be 
a profitable move. 


YOURS FOR LIL", Wei 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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providing 70% of the regularly scheduled 
network shows, a fact that to some critics 
explains many of TV’s ills. With so much 
programing in the hands of outsiders, net- 
works have little control; every rigged 
quiz started out as a packaged product. 
Some cozy alliances have been 
between the nets and packagers: NBC 
has traditionally catered to M.C.A. prod- 
ucts, 

Buying Without Looking. The situa- 
tion has given rise to a dangerous new 
breed of editorial irresponsibility: 
chase of shows sight unseen. Last spring, 
Packager Don Sharpe sold Mr. Lucky to 
CBS; at the time he had neither cast nor 
pilot—only a script that was later dis- 
carded. Independents can sucker networks 
into financing even the shabbiest of pro- 
ductions. NBC spent $1,300,000 to bank- 
roll 26 episodes of a dreary filmed comedy 
called Love and Marriage, managed to 
get some of its money back only by plop- 
ping the show into a favorable time 
(Mon., 8-8:30 p.m. E.S.T.), and selling 
it to an advertiser (Noxzema) that had 
long been panting in the wings for such 
a time spot. Says onetime (1953-55) NBC 
President Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, 
now chairman of McCann-Erickson Inter- 
national; “The networks today have ab- 
dicated to the Hollywood studios and to 
M.C.A.” Adds McCann-Erickson’s TV 
Boss C. Terence Clyne: “The networks 
are not creators or producers; they are 
editors and purchasers. More than go% 
of TV investment is spent on the product 
of someone else’s creativity.” 

But should the packagers be sent pack- 
ing? Few think so. Tax-haunted Holly- 
wood talents savor the capital-gains ad- 
vantages of independent production. Adds 
NBC’s Kintner: “We simply haven't 
enough creative brains and personnel to 
supply all the programs.” Undoubtedly, 
there should be far more network-pro- 
duced shows, but the real trouble is not 
that the networks buy from packagers, 
but that they do not exercise enough care 
in what they buy. Example: ABC bought 
the disastrous Adventures in Paradise from 
2oth Century-Fox, Alaskans, Bourbon 
Street Beat and Hawaiian Eye from War- 
ner’s—all without even seeing a pilot film. 
Says Adman Clyne: “Last spring we went 
over 200 finished pilots and another hun- 
dred ideas. We picked 40, put them on 
the air. Of those 40, we had confidence 
in only a dozen or so—and right now, I'd 
almost guarantee that less than ten will be 
renewed next fall.” 

The ABC Pattern. The packagers could 
never have risen to their present power 
were it not for the fact that, as Packager 
(Screen Gems) Harry Ackerman puts it, 
“the networks are run by businessmen, 
not showmen.” Robert Edmonds Kintner, 
50, has no quarrel with that situation. 
A Swarthmore graduate, he started out 
as a New York Herald Tribune Wall 
Street reporter in 1933. Son of a Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) schoolteacher, Cub Kintner, 
a lean, spectacled Hall-of-Ivy type at the 
time, at first “didn’t even know where 
Wall Street was.” But he learned quickly. 
Though an ardent New Dealer and F.D.R. 
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Flexibility feature 
reduces or eliminates cost 
during lean profit years 


Continental's New Profit Sharing 
Retirement Plan is an exciting con- 
cept that's packed with benefits for 
both employers and employees. 

It does not require a specific an- 
nual dollar commitment because its 
cost is geared to your profits. In big 
profit years you deposit as much as 
you like up to the maximum of your 
plan (and this payment is fully tax 
deductible at the time you make it.) 
In lean profit years, your deposits 
may be lowered or eliminated. 

Your employees will like this plan 
because it provides life insurance 
protection at lower ages and a grow- 
ing retirement fund that is not tax- 
able as income until the employee 
retires (age 65)—and most people 
are in a more favorable tax bracket 
at that time. 

This Continental Plan is tailored 
to comply with Internal Revenue 
Regulations. 

Write today for your copy of Con- 
tinental’s comprehensive booklet— 
‘An Important Consideration’ — 
which fully explains the 3-D Profit- 
Sharing Retirement Plan. 
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favorite, able Newsman Kintner devel- 
oped and retained a high regard for big 
business. For five years in Washington. 
he wrote a column, “The Capital Parade.” 
in partnership with doom-crying Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop (“Joe tended to de- 
stroy the world every time I was out of 
town”). After a wartime career in Army 
intelligence and public relations, Bob 
Kintner became an assistant to Edward 
J. Noble, who had bought up RCA’s 
second-string Blue Network in 1943, 
turned it into ABC. By 1949 brusque, 
hard-driving Bob Kintner had risen to 
president. 

At ABC, Kintner established his repu- 
tation as a skillful and relentless peddler 
of air wares. He set up the kind of crassly 
commercial operation so successfully car- 
ried on by his successor, Oliver Treyz, 
after Kintner left in a quarrel with ABC 
Board Chairman Leonard Goldenson in 
1956. Says Kintner now: “If I were still 
at ABC, I wouldn't have carried the pat- 
tern that far.” 

But while he was there, the pattern 
was clear: crowd-pleasing filmed series, 
westerns, cops, crime. Kintner feels that 
he had no alternative if he wanted to save 
ABC from being crushed by its two big- 
ger competitors. During Kintner’s presi- 
dency, ABC added 60 stations, boosted 
ratings. Kintner signed up Disneyland 
(for $2,000,000), built a good newscast- 
ing staff, including John Daly. He also 
turned down a chance to sign up The 
$64,000 Question: “It didn’t seem to 
make sense—not, I hasten to add, be- 
cause of moral grounds.” 

A Pattern Repeated. Within 48 hours 
after he quit ABC, Kintner had an offer 
to join NBC as executive vice president 
in charge of color coordination (‘I didn’t 
know a damn thing about color”), took 
charge of TV operations in February 
1958. That July he was named president, 
with a ten-year sliding-scale contract that 
pays him upwards of $150,000 yearly. 
Kintner frankly admits that he applied 
his ABC formula: canned series, westerns, 
private eyes—plus quizzes. He knifed 
Wide Wide World, Omnibus, live dra- 
matic shows (including Kraft Theater). 
Says he: “I had to catch up with front- 
running CBS.” This year, Kintner can 
point to a more exciting NBC season, 
including 200 specials, a weekly drama 
show (Sunday Showcase), ambitious news 
coverage on Khrushchev’s visit. (As he 
had at ABC, Kintner strengthened the 
NBC news team.) The feeling in the TV 
industry is that Kintner made his con- 
cessions to quality reluctantly, and large- 
ly because he was forced to by last year’s 
torrent of criticism. 

Throughout the quiz crisis, husky Bob 
Kintner (5 ft. 104 in., 178 Ibs.) has 
maintained, at least outwardly, a massive 
calm and his usual appearance of a bat- 
tered but unbowed Buddha. From his 
apartment on Manhattan’s fashionable 
Sutton Place (nine rooms, five TV sets), 
Kintner Cadillacs to work in the RCA 
Building by 8:10 each morning, spends 
at least half of his twelve-hour day group- 
thinking with the network committees 


populated by his 39 vice presidents. Few 
below NBC’s top level know Kintner; 
unlike his chic, gregarious wife Jean, 42, 
he is not fascinated by his on-camera 
employees, rarely attends company parties 
for talent. He keeps a neat, boomerang- 
shaped desk in an office adorned by a 
mottled abstract, a wifely gift that he 
describes as “either an oil geyser or a 
quiz show going up in smoke.” At night 
Kintner disposes of dinner with a sand- 
wich and watches TV; he tries to catch 
every NBC show at least once a year. 

Proposed Cures. On the whole, Kint- 
ner likes what he sees, has little patience 
with the various prescriptions that are 
being suggested to cure TV's ills. One 
proposal that Kintner & Co. disposed of 
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convincingly is an industry-appointed TV 
“czar” with power to enforce balanced 
programing. “The concept,” said Kintner 
last week, “is not workable for [televi- 
sion] any more than [for] the newspaper 
industry or the magazine industry.” Kint- 
ner did not add the most plausible argu- 
ment against the idea: the hard-lobbying 
broadcasters might hamstring a TV com- 
missioner as easily as they have the FCC. 

Kintner and all other top TV men are 
equally opposed to the far more serious 
proposals from Pundit Lippmann for an 
independent TV network, devoted to “civ- 
ilized entertainment,” and the Christian 
Science Monitor's plea for a network 
modeled roughly on the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. Both the noncommercial BBC 
and the British commercial ITV probably 
give a better balance of educational and 
entertainment programs than do U.S. net- 
works. But as soon as Britain’s commercial 
channel went into business three years 
ago, its lower-brow fare began to take the 
bulk of Britain’s “telly” viewers away 
from BBC. To meet the competition, BBC 
itself has lately turned to less cerebral 
programing, including plenty of U.S. west- 
erns. The fact remains that ITV furnishes 
a striking example that a TV network can 





be run for profit without giving the ac 
vertiser control of the programs. Britis 
sponsors buy time on ITV as advertise: 
buy space in newspapers, can choose the 
time of day but have no say about th 
program that backs up their commercial 
Hence, unlike Madison Avenue ad ager 
cies, they cannot dictate the kind of “pr 
graming concepts” that. originality-wis 
may be nowhere, but that, rating-wise, a1 
surefire. Nor can they exert pettifoggin 
censorship; e.g., on one drama show, For 
ordered the producers to kill a shot of tk 
New York skyline because it highlighte 
the Chrysler Building. 

Clear Responsibility. Kintner, staunc 
defender of television's status quo (and ¢ 
Madison Avenue's creative contributions 
asserts that the U.S. networks themselv 
can take care of whatever is wrong. Bt 
his view of network responsibility is qual 
fied. Says he: “The ultimate responsibilit 
is ours, but the ultimate power has to t 
the sponsor’s, because without him yc 
couldn’t afford to run a network.” 

This view is part of the questionab 
notion that the main task of a TV pr 
gram is to get the highest possible nun 
ber of viewers for the sponsor, theret 
achieving the highest possible profits. E: 
ery other business also operates for profi 
but there is an important difference. Di 
troit and Hollywood, for instance, se 
their own product, and if car sales « 
movie attendance is poor, the product 
changed. In contrast, television as now rv 
does not sell its product, i.e., entertait 
ment; it exists only to sell other wares. 

Critics both within and without the it 
dustry feel strongly that this need not | 
so. One solution: pay TV, in which viev 
ers would in effect buy only the progran 
they want. Another, more immediate n 
tion: network executives with vision mu 
persuade sponsors that high ratings, i.¢ 
the largest possible audience, are not e 
erything. Some sponsors (too few) hav 
in fact, joined Du Pont (Show of t/ 
Month), Hallmark (Hall of Fame) ar 
others in recognizing that quality shov 
can build a company’s “image” and he 
sales even if ratings are relatively lov 
Admen, including McCann-Erickson 
Terry Clyne, point out that the prese! 
rating system takes into account only tl 
size of a show's audience, not its qualit: 
The big case against the tyranny of rating 
is that it obscures the network chief 
clear moral and esthetic responsibility | 
be leaders of taste and to fight for tl 
best shows. TV Reporter Mike Walla 
articulates a widespread argument whe 
he says: “The networks must have t! 
guts to stand up and say to the sponso 
‘I'll run my network; you sell your pro 
ucts. If you want to use us, O.K., but c 
our terms.’ ” 

By week’s end, with the Harris subcon 
mittee hearing temporarily closed, the in 
pact of the scandals seemed to ha 
stirred up an encouraging number of T 
viewers; the industry itself was less r 
sponsive. “The philosophers can say it 
a good thing all this came into the open 
cracked Robert Kintner. “As president « 
NBC, I find it hard to be philosophical.’ 
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At the new AASA award-winning Centralia Junior High School, Centralia, Washington, 
E. James Livingston, District Audio-Visual Coordinator, Centralia School District No. 401, says: 





“Each of our 32 teachers can operate our 
Pageant Projectors like a veteran projectionist.” 


“We're delighted with the machine's simplicity. 

“But nevertheless, these projectors got the same 
careful dollar-for-dollar scrutiny we give to every- 
thing we buy. We must be stringent, because with us 
these machines are slaves. They run constantly—90% 
of the time at least. 

“In analyzing projector value, we looked long and 
hard at picture and sound quality, too. We found 
that the Pageant projects a sharp and brilliant screen 


image and literally fills the room with clear sound. 

“Another thing we like about these machines is 
the lifetime lubrication. Not having to keep bother- 
some lubrication records is a real pleasure.” (Pag- 
eants don’t require any oiling by the user.) 

If you would like a Pageant demonstration in your 
school, your nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will 
gladly serve you. Or, for detailed literature, write for 
Bulletin V3-22. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Ingenious expanding doors open as wide 
as 15 feet for easier loading and unload- 
ing of lumber and other bulky items. 





Expandable car doors that open wider for 
faster, easier freight handling 


These aren’t ‘“‘crews’”’ as you normally think of 
them in railroading—men who run trains, main- 
tain tracks or do railroad yard housekeeping. 
The “Creative Crews” of the Milwaukee Road 
are idea men. 
And these ‘‘Creative Crews’ 


aren’t confined to 


any one group of men. For example, it was a man- 
agement “Creative Crew” that made the decision 
to purchase 1000 ingenious freight cars with ex- 
panding doors. Yet the need for such cars came 
from a “Creative Crew” of freight salesmen who 
were working closely with the lumber industry. 
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of the Milwaukee Road 
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America's resourcetul railroad 


Sometimes it’s a one-man “Creative Crew” that 
solves a problem like the one of getting a very 
delicate and expensive press to destination 
damage-free. A new loading method which elim- 
inated pressure damage to cases for a candy man- 
ufacturer shipper solved another problem. 





We think you and every shipper will find this 
creative approach a refreshing and profitable 
experience. It breaks with old attitudes of service 
and replaces them with new, fresh thinking. It’s 
making the Milwaukee Road America’s resourceful 
railroad. 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and Western “Cities”’ Fleet 
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Its Taylor Champagne...you'll love it! Days to remember, 
happy times together, call for the delightful spirit of Taylor New York 
State Champagnes. Taylor Champagnes are the pride of New 


York’s Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard spots. 


For extra dry champagne, Taylor Brut, of course. 

For a bright, exotic flavor, ruby-red Taylor Sparkling Burgundy. 

Ask your wine merchant for booklet, “Champagne Makes a Party” and 

OTHE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., HAMMONOSPORT, Ne ¥, other helpful booklets of recipes and wine service guides, 












St. Lawrence Patients’ KITCHEN 
Doctors and nurses... 


Open Door in Psychiatry 

The women patients in ward 37 at New 
York's St. Lawrence State Hospital, over- 
looking the seaway then abuilding, were 
all agitated and ill at ease, and one was 
frantic. A housemaid from Alabama by 
way of Chicago, she rushed up to the 
nurse supervisor, shouting: “Mrs. Holmes 
has gone crazy—crazier than we are—she 
won't lock the door!” As a matter of fact, 
Attendant Irene Holmes was doing just 
what the doctor ordered. First, the doors 
of individual wards, then of whole build- 
ings, were being unlocked and left un- 
locked for lengthening periods up to 
twelve hours a day. 

For a day or two, the unwonted free- 
dom seemed also unwanted. Patients like 
Housemaid Anna, who had been in the 
hospital for ten years, did not know what 
to make of it. One man had devoted most 
of his waking hours during 20 locked-up 
years to testing every door on his ward, 
trying to get out: when he found them 
all unlocked, he refused to leave, for fear 
that he would not be able to get in again. 
It took him two weeks to get used to the 
return of freedom. 

Out of Sight . .. What had happened 
at St. Lawrence was a dramatic and be- 
lated revival of what is essentially an 
ancient idea: the mentally ill are sick, but 
still people, and they must be treated as 
people, if they are ever to return to so- 


ciety. For several centuries B.C., some 
Greek temples were maintained as _re- 
treats, where the emotionally disturbed 


could recover in a calm and restful atmos- 
phere (“milieu therapy” in the jargon of 
today’s psychiatry ). 

Advantages of the system, with reduc- 
tion of physical restraints, wete. widely 
recognized and discussed in the 1870s by 
the American Psychiatric Associ iation. But 
in North America, as in much of Europe, 
this was the twilight of a new Dark Age 
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for the mentally ill. More and more of the 
mentally ill were herded into gigantic 
barracks, usually out in the country, to 
be out of sight and out of mind. 

“Security” was the watchword for more 
than half a century in 99% of both public 
and private mental hospitals. Gates were 
guarded to prevent escapes. An attend- 
ing doctor or nurse had to go through 
what Dr. Herman B. Snow, director at 
St. Lawrence, calls “the ritual of the key” 
to enter a building. Then, jangling a fist- 
ful of hardware, he had to repeat the 
ritual at the door of every ward, at every 
staircase and elevator, That this security 
fetish is an illusion is shown by St. Law- 
rence’s experience: it never had many 
escapes compared with most hospitals, but 
now has only half as many as previously. 

Worse even than locked doors was the 
intimate desocialization and dehumaniza- 
tion of the patients. On admission to most 
hospitals, they were stripped of their own 
clothes, allowed only shapeless, unbelted 
robes and floppy slippers. Wristwatches 
were locked up (the crystals might be 
broken and used in suicide attempts). Eye- 
glasses were removed at night because of 
the same fear. Even wedding bands were 
sometimes taken away (the patients might 
swallow them or drop them down the 
toilets). Men could not shave themselves. 
Bathrooms were locked, and patients 
could not go to them unattended. Knives 
and forks were banned from the dining 
halls, so patients had to eat with spoons. 
No smoking was allowed. Ward windows 
were barred and curtainless. There were 
no mirrors, no flower vases, no plant 
pots, no bottles, no water glasses. 

The Sick Society. Only an insignificant 
number of patients were disturbed enough 
to justify a fraction of these precautions. 
It was society itself that was insecure and 
full of irrational fears of what the men- 
tally ill might do. 

The break with insane traditions fos- 
tered by the supposedly sane came around 
mid-century, was pioneered by Dr. Dun- 
can Macmillan at Mapperley Hospital in 
Nottingham, in England’s Midlands. His 
program was virtually duplicated by Drs. 
Thomas P. Rees and Maxwell Jones at 
two hospitals in London suburbs. 

Dr. Robert C. Hunt, born in Egypt of 
U.S. missionary parents, was assistant 
commissioner in New York’s department 
of mental hygiene in 1955 when he went 
to Europe and first saw open hospitals, 
including Mapperley. Says Dr. Hunt now: 
“T saw and was converted. It was like 
scales dropping off my eyes.” In 1957 he 
became director of Hudson River State 
Hospital on the edge of Poughkeepsie, 80 





miles north of New York City. Of its 
nearly 6,000 patients, only 16% were 


then in open wards. 

Not Iron Bars Alone. Says Dr. Hunt: 
“Our ‘humane’ practice may be almost as 
brutalizing and degrading as those of past 
centuries, It is a rare patient now who 
suffers cruelties to the flesh, but restraints 
on the human spirit cannot be measured 
in terms of iron bars and canvas straps 





























M. R, Lemaitre 
REFURNISHED Warp AT St. LAWRENCE 
.. had guilt feelings too. 


alone. They derive much more important- 
ly from the attitudes of people around 
the patient. For too long, as Maxwell 
Jones puts it, we worked on the uncon- 
scious belief that ‘the role of the patient 
is to be sick.’ If he senses that we expect 
him to be suicidal, or try to get away, or 
to be violent, he will oblige-us. The open 
door is a symbol of our new-found belief 
that we expect patients to get better. It 
is only a symbol and not a panacea. It 
must be used in combination with every 
other form of treatment we know.” 

Dr. Snow, 50, had got a head start at 
St. Lawrence, partly because it is the 
smallest of New York’s 18 state hospitals 
(never more than 2,300 patients), partly 
because it is the biggest employer in 
Ogdensburg (pop. 17,000). Many city offi- 
cials, including the mayor, are on the 
hospital staff. Ogdensburgers pay little 
attention when patients with downtown 
privileges wander through the stores. For 
Dr. Hunt at Hudson River, it was tough- 
er. Poughkeepsie (pop. 40,500) is all but 
surrounded by custodial institutions, some 
for violent criminals, and the people of 
Dutchess County have a horror of es- 
capes. But Dr. Hunt now has 96% of his 
patients in unlocked wards. 

New Freedom. “There is a spectrum 
in ‘freedom’ and ‘open’ doors—they are 
not absolutes,” says Dr. Hunt. “Doors are 
open, and some patients can come and go 
freely, but some are so disturbed that 
an attendant will ask them to wait for a 
little talk. The important thing is that 
they are asked to stay in, not physically 
restrained. Patients on shock treatment 
are asked to stay in on treatment days, 
for their own safety. They understand. 
In all, 80%—or more than 4,000 patients 
—have full freedom of the grounds, un- 
supervised, some part of the day, and 
about 60 have downtown privileges.” 

When Dr. Hunt began opening more 
doors and taking bars off windows, 
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out of fit. 
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Dutchess neighbors were worried that 
AWOL would commit sex of- 
fenses or crimes of violence. In two years 
there has been no such incident. Now 
Dr. Hunt challenges civic groups: ‘What 
Dutchess County community of more 
than 5.000 people has a 
than that?” 

Noise in the Sky. At St. 


soon after one of the wards wa 


pat tents 


better record 
Lawrence 
s unlockec 
one patient returned leading another, who 
was limping. The explanation: “We heard 
a noise in the sky. We had heard of air- 
planes, but could never see one from the 
ward. We got so excited looking 
at this one that we didn’t look where we 
were going, and Amy fell down.” A man 
kept going to the parking lots, sitting in 
unlocked Eventually, he broke a 
silence of years to explain he could not 
how a car would work without 
a gearshift lever on the floor. 

A striking feature at St. Lawrence 
which is now 100% open, and in varying 





closed 


cars, 


imagine 


degrees at all New York's other state 
hospitals (average: 66% open), is the 
transformation of the wards. Gone are 
the dreary wooden benches, where pa- 


tients dressed in Mother Hubbards (when 
they were not undressing themselves) sat 
listless, sometimes in their own excrement. 
Instead there is modern, comfortable fur- 
niture. Windows, no longer barred, have 
gay curtains or draperies with drawstrings. 
Instead of glaring ceiling lights, there are 
bridge and table lamps. Glass vases hold 
cut flowers. Plant stands are loaded with 
potted violets. Glass tumblers and bottles 

-potentially lethal weapons—are all over. 
Each ward has its full-length mirror. 

Patients carry matches and lighters, 
wear wristwatches. Only rings of excep- 
tional value are locked up for safety’s 
sake. Women use knives freely when cook- 
ing in individual ward kitchens, are al- 
lowed scissors for sewing. They use elec- 
tric washing machines, dryers and irons. 
Men shave themselves in the ward barber 
shop (though attendants change blades 
in safety razors), and have full access to 
cutting and gouging tools in the craft 
shop. If anything, says Dr. Snow, there 
are fewer accidents and fewer suicide at- 
tempts nowadays. 

Near to the Norms. Across the U.S., 
almost a dozen states are experimenting 
with open doors, from those unlocked 
only an hour or two a day to those flung 


| wide throughout the daylight hours. In 


the early ‘sos. Pennsylvania rejuvenated 


its Embreeville State Hospital near Phil- | 


adelphia, opened its doors in mid-1956. 
Says Dr. Eleanor R. Wright: “We've had 
fewer escapes than when the doors were 
locked. It may not be the best system for 
every hospital, but it works for us.” 

In California, the system got off to a 
whiz-bang start when Dr. Harry A. Wil- 
mer, inspired by what he had seen in Eng- 
land, began to apply it at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Oakland. There, young fight- 
ing men in prime physical condition were 
carried in, often in a straitjacket and leg 
straps, sometimes with as many as six 
terrified corpsmen holding them down. 
Each time, Dr. Wilmer said quietly: “Get 
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Homecoming 


Old grads and undergrads are 
celebrating a riotous rite of the 
football season—homecoming. 
It means familiar faces, pretty 
girls, parties, pennants, the old 
school song. In color this week, 
Lire lets you share the thrills of 
homecoming on four campuses. 





New born baby 


During the first few momentous 
minutes of a baby’s life, he is 
slapped, footprinted, measured, 
tagged, weighed, washed, med- 
icated, swaddlied and brushed. 
In a story (completely shot in 
only five minutes) LiFe lets you 
see the drama of the birth of life. 


Dog collar days 


Chokers or dog collars are com- 
ing back again and this winter 
the shapely necks and shoulders 
of fashionable women will wear 
a profusion of necklaces, out- 
dazzling all other types of jew- 
elry. You will see smart chokers 
for day and evening wear in Lire. 


Ben-Hur is back 


A great best seller, a longtime 
stage success and a movie tri- 
umph, Ben-Hur has again been 
made into a movie. In an article 
LiFe tells the fabulous history of 
Ben-Hur, one of the most impor- 
tant books written in America, 
and of its author, Lew Wallace. 
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or pale champagnes 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
the U.S.A. go to work 
for you. 














him out of those things.’”’ Staff members 
protested at first: “But what if he attacks 
us or another patient?” Confidently, Dr. 
Wilmer answered: “He won't.” And no pa- 
tient ever did. In this “therapeutic com- 
munity,”’ the patients lived up to the staff's 
revised expectations—“to function as near 
to the norms of society as possible.” 

A hundred miles to the east, in the 
midst of California’s San Joaquin Valley, 
is Stockton State Hospital, opened in 
1853. The city (pop. 85,000) has engulfed 
the hospital with residential developments ; 
a high school now stands across the street. 
Main job of the security officer on the un- 
fenced hospital grounds: to keep rambunc- 
tious youngsters from annoying the 2,500 
patients. (An annex, five miles out of 
town, holds 1,500 more patients. ) 

Internal Controls. “Opening a door 
isn’t an end in itself,” says Stockton's 
Superintendent Freeman H. Adams, 48. 
“and it must not be used as a device for 
the staff to shed their own guilt feelings 
and spread the patients over a wider area 
—from the wards to the grounds—with- 
out doing anything more for them.” Doors 
are open at various times of day for 1,850 
(or 45%) of Stockton’s patients; 68 of 
the women may go downtown any time 
and Dr. Adams realistically declines to 
issue town passes for the men, because so 
many (out of 618 with ground privileges ) 
go there without a by-your-leave. It would 
be easy, says Dr. Adams, to make a better 
statistical record by unlocking more doors, 
but it would be meaningless for 1,000 aged 
patients, mostly bedridden. 

Nowhere has a greater effort been made 
than at Stockton to get patients to devel- 
op self-control and some degree of social 
control over their fellows; e.g., patients 
act as door monitors, stop others who are 
too disturbed to go out. Especially strik- 
ing are the wards’ “town meetings.”” In 
the least disturbed women’s ward last 
week, two patients volunteered to stage a 
psychodrama, one acting the submissive 
wife (her real-life role), the other playing 
the domineering husband. From patients 
aged 18 to 78 came keen comments and 
criticisms, many showing remarkable psy- 
chological insight. At the opposite ex- 
treme, in the most disturbed women’s 
ward, some patients had to be led away 
from the meeting because they caused 
too much commotion. Even here, each 
patient rose and began with a punctilious 
“Madam Chairman,” addressed to one of 
their number whom the patients them- 
selves had picked. Clearly evident was 
strong social pressure by the group to 
make laggard members develop their own 
“internal controls” more fully. 

Locked Out. Private hospitals are gen- 
erally even more reluctant than the states 
to unlock doors, for fear of damaging in- 
cidents and lawsuits. Yet in San Francisco 
at the opposite extreme in size from the 
giant state hospitals, a tiny (14-bed) unit 
at Stanford Hospital* applies the open- 


Formerly Stanford University Hospital, but 
cut adrift when the university moved its medi- 
cal school to the Palo Alto campus (Time, 
Sept, 28). 





Martho Holmes 
Drs. Snow & Hunt 
Fewer escapes, fewer suicides. 


door system with outstanding success. 
“When we speak of patients as being 
‘locked up.” says the psychiatrist in 
charge, Dr. Anthony J. Errichetti Jr., 
“what we really mean is ‘locked out'—we 
are using lock and key to exclude them 
from society. When we used to put a pa- 
tient in seclusion, he remained as agitated 
as ever—only the staff was tranquilized.” 
Here, the seclusion room is used only 
when the patient himself says he wants 
to go there to be quiet and have a chance 
to calm down. 

The open door on the second-floor psy- 
chiatric ward of this old (1908) building 
does not mean freedom to walk in and out 
at will—any more than a patient in the 
adjoining medical or surgical wards can do 
so. But nobody is restricted because of 
mental illness alone: he must show def- 
inite signs of disturbance. When he does, 
the patients (at daily meetings) are usu- 
ally the first to complain of it, vote to 
restrict him “behind the clock” (on the 
boundary wall between ward and corri- 
dor). It is by the patients’ own decision 
that razor blades and pointed knives are 
not left in accessible places on the ward. 
Collectively, at least, the patients’ inter- 
nal controls are excellent. Adds Dr. Erri- 
chetti: “And every member of the staff 
has had to learn to control his own in- 
security and paranoid feelings.” 

It will take a generation or more to 
clear the state hospitals of the backlog 
of patients permanently crippled by old- 
time procedures that, far from making 
them better, helped to make them worse. 
But seclusion rooms are being converted 
into kitchenettes and beauty parlors; cam- 
isoles and straps are disappearing. Shock 
treatment is seldom used, and only for se- 
lected patients. Though admission rates 
are rising, release rates are rising faster, 
so that in many states there is a net de- 
crease in the numbers of mentally ill con- 
fined to hospitals. 

“While the open door is no cure-all,” 
says Dr. Hunt, “it is the most important 
thing that has happened in treatment of 
the mentally ill in our lifetimes—not even 
excepting the ataractic drugs. With this, 
we can prove to the public as well as our- 
selves that incarcerated madness is really 
unnecessary.” 
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Glass-packed products are part of 
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boost sales and profits for food. cos- 
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Where appearance is a selling factor 
(and in today’s market, where isn’t it?) 
glass sets off your product better. 
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of the controlled-quality soda ash that 
glassmakers must have to produce more 
attractive, more salable glass containers. 
Another contribution to modern liv- 
ing by one of Diamond Alkali’s many 
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COMPUTER THAT IS DIFFERENT 
THE NEW BURROUGHS B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER 


adds a new dimension to what already is one of the broadest lines of computer systems. Here is a computer with high- 
speed transistorized logic and magnetic core memory that controls and integrates major accounting functions. 


This computer with a difference offers you these advantages: It provides management data for close control of operations 
and planning. Completely automatic operation that requires only a supervisor. Simple programming that can be 
mastered easily by your personnel. Brings broad-scale data processing within reach of more and more banks of all sizes. 
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In time for the holidays... lighter, drier, smoother 


VAT 69 comes to you in a beautiful new bottle. Slim 
and trim, it’s completely in keeping with today’s 


taste for lightness and smoothness in Scotch. Yet this 


modern package retains the Old-World character and 
dignity of VAT 69’s distinguished bottle. And this 
holiday season, VAT 69 is dressed in its new 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Claude Rains, sritish- 
born actor; and Agi Jambor, 50, Hun- 
garian immigrant (1947) pianist; he for 
the third time. she for the second; in 
West Chester, Pa. 





69, 


Divorced. By Joan Cohn Karl, 4s, 
widow of Cinemogul Harry Cohn; Shoe 
Magnate Harry Karl, 45; separated after 
23 days of togetherness (her $110,000 
settlement amounts to $4,782.61 a day); 
in Santa Monica, Calif. 

Died. Julian Ulrych, 71, quiet. self- 
effacing, $20.44-a-week London hotel! dish- 
washer, a powerful pre-World War II 
Polish politician and Cabinet Minister; 
who fought Russia during World War I. 
Germany during World War II, Commu- 
nists after V-day, finally fled to England 
where he rejected a British pension, said 
“One has to accept the bad things of life 
with the good’; in London. 


Died. Victor McLaglen, 72, adventurer 
on and off the movie screen; of congestive 
heart failure; in Newport Beach, Calif. 
Born in England, brought up in South 
Africa, hulking (6 ft. 3 in., more than 200 
Ibs.) Victor McLaglen fought in the Boer 
War (1899-1902), dug for gold in Canada, 
won an Oscar for his lead performance in 
The Informer. 


Died. William Langer, 73, fiery oddball 
Republican Senator from North Dakota 


(since 1940); in Washington. A hard- 
driving, hell-raising nonconformist who 
chewed unlighted cigars in their cello- 


phane wrappers, baffled poll takers and 
bettled all the harder when downed by 
defeat, “Wild Bill” Langer was a hired 
farm hand at 15, a lawyer at 20. a Co- 
lumbia University liberal arts graduate 
at 24, a county prosecutor at 28. Defeated 
for Governor in 1920 and for attorney 
general in 1928, he ran again in 1932, won 
the governorship, then got nabbed for 
conspiracy (forcing federal workers to 
contribute to his campaign) and was 
jailed. He defied the court that disqual- 
ified him as Governor, won his appeals but 
lost the G.O.P. 1936 primary, ran success- 
fully as an independent. In the Senate, 
Maverick Langer excelled in filibusters, 
fought lend-lease, the U.N., NATO, the 
Marshall Plan, the Taft-Hartley bill and 
postwar draft. 


Died. I.A.R. (Ida Alexa Ross) Wylie, 
74. prolific British writer of novels (17), 
short stories (200-odd), and a charming 
autobiography titled My Life with George, 
in which George is her subconscious: of a 
coronary thrombosis; in Princeton, N.J. 


Died. Federico Cardinal Tedeschini, 
86, a high member of the Roman Curia, 
datary to Pope John XXIII, onetime 
(1921-33) papal nuncio to Madrid, where 
he founded the militant Spanish Catholic 
Action, which later sided with Dictator 
Franco; of cancer; in Rome. 
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BELTING 


SPEED WASHINGTON MAIL HANDLING 


At the Post Office in Washington, 
D.C., over 42,000 feet of five differ- 
ent types of Thermoid-Quaker con- 
veyor belting were specified in a 
12-million dollar modernization pro- 
gram. Mail trays go to their destina- 
tion on rollers operated by live roller 
and ripple belting. Mailbags move 
smoothly over table tops and plat- 
forms on slider belting. Inclines are 
mounted by rough top belts and 
mail in small batches is carried by 
cleated belts. 

This is just one example of the 
versatility of Thermoid-Quaker 
conveyor belting. It’s readily avail- 
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Systems 


able for moving materials ranging 
from “handle with care’ packages 
to hot slag. 

As a Division of H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., Thermoid has gained 
new manufacturing facilities and 
new product lines, thus becoming a 
major supplier of rubber, synthetic, 
friction and asbestos products to the 
industrial and automotive markets. 

For further information on the 
complete line of Thermoid belting, 
hose, brake linings, electrical tapes 
and other products, write Thermoid 
Division, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., Dept. 356, Trenton, New Jersey. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products 
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CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL Divi- 


DELTA-STAR 
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DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FirT- 


“Disston” Tools, “Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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FULLER’S TENSEGRITY MAST, OCTET TRUSS & GEODESIC DOME 


Push & Pull 


“Nature 


ways 


says Buckminster Fuller, “al- 
builds the struc- 
With his e now in 
wide use (e.g., at the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow last summer), Bucky Fuller has 
into the geometry that underlies 
natures structures from the atom to the 
planetary system, to produce two more 
pioneering ideas. Last week they were 
on view in the floodlighted garden of 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art. 
One is a cantilevered truss made up of 
tetrahedrons 


most economik 





tures. geodesic dor 


delved 


(four-sided pyramids) and 
(eight-sided figures), which 
looks like something made by a giant 
playing with an Erector set. Made of 


octahedrons 


lightweight aluminum tubes, the “octet” 
truss cantilevers outward 60 ft. from a 
single support, weighs only 3 Ibs. per sq. 


ft. v. some 100 lbs. for a comparable 
structure in conventional steel beams. 

Near by is an even more ethereal struc- 
ture, a “tensegrity” (tension-integrity ) 
mast, made of Monel wire and aluminum 
tubes, which stands 36 ft. high and weighs 
mast” has the mak- 
revolution in architecture, be- 
puts the horizontal 
tension principles that apply to suspen- 
sion bridges into a vertical context. The 








only go lbs. Bucky's 
ings ol! a 


cause it steel-in- 


9t 


wires, in a state of tension keep the mast 
unbending and rigid. The aluminum tubes 
arranged like pairs of end-to-end 
hangers (see cut), push the wires apart 
to keep them taut. An exact balance of 
push-and-pull makes the tower stand. 
The tensegrity an ideal, light- 
weight kingpost from which to sling hov- 
ering floors or soaring ceilings. The octet 
be extended in any of twelve 
used whenever a light and in- 
expensive space frame is needed to span 
great distances. “Right now,” says Bucky 
“the truss and mast together 
made to bridge the Grand Canyon.” 


Tribute from Abroad 


“The American imagination has become 
the most powerful stream of Western 
thought and culture,’ declared London’s 
Times Literary Supplement last week in 
a weighty (28 articles) survey of U.S. 
culture. The U.S. architecture is “poetic 
structural, febril Abstract art now 
powerfully expresses U.S. in nation— 
grotesque 
never pale, never passive.” 
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“sometimes often naive, but 
Realism, by 
contrast, seems now “like a political party 
defeated in a landslide.” As for U.S. pa- 
trons: “No social group in history has 
been so willing to spend money on the 


arts and sciences.” 





ARTS OF BAHIA 


F ‘OR most of its 460-year history, 


l was a country of Portuguese mas- 
1 Indian or Negro slaves. To har- 
mine the gold, and 


mighty dyewood (brazil) that 








vest the 
fell the 


gave the 


cane 





slavers im- 
Negroes by the boatload 
Greatest concentration of 

a in Salvador, cay il of 
Brazil's northeast which 
is the most African city (pop. 


) in the New World. 


country Its name 
ported sturdy 


from Africa. 





bulge 











an culture objects, 
gourds and 
decorated clay to ritual 
é and Jé) and the 
ornate paraphernalia of the colorful can- 


some 





from gaily painted 





handsom pots 





drums (named rum, rum 





religious dances brought over from 
Africa, have been put on exhibition at 
Sao Paulo’s Bienal. More than 40,000 vis- 
itors throng the exhibition weekly; visit- 


domble 


ing critics, discovering a new folk art they 
never knew existed, have told Brazilians 
“This is your great art.’ 

Gods into Saints. Bahia’s African folk 
tradition has survived over the centuries 
thro I lesser cul- 


tures whe 





ptation, al 





undergr 


gong 





1 possible 





when necessary. South American Indian 
pottery kills and myths were taken over 
wholesale by the Negro slaves, But to pro- 





tect their African tribal gods, they resort- 
ed to subterfuge. They gave them Chris 
(Oxossi, the god of hunt 
George then told their 


they 


tian cover names 
ers, became St 
masters that 


saints 


were worshiping the 
rhis African 


million followers 


but in their own way. 
subculture still claims 
for its religious dance rites, has permeated 
Brazilian culture with its music (the sam- 
ba), superstitions, folkways and art. 
Most characteristic of Bahian art were 
wrought-iron figures of the dread god 
Exu, pronounced eh- olor page). 
As with Bahian folk figures, Ext 
suffered a sea change in being transplanted 
from Africa. Among other things, he ac- 
quired the horns and trident of the Chris- 
tian devil, and a wife (to keep him 


Ext's power for death and de- 


(see ¢ 





other 





more 
content}. 
struction is unquestioned by thousands of 
believers, who rarely refer to him by 
name, They call him simply O Compadre 
(The Com 
The Devilmaker. In general 
art is the product of humble and 





anion). 
Bahian 
name- 
Ext that 
even making his image is rarely undertak- 
en except by direct appointment by the 
Bahian devilm: 
Andrade 
yarage mechanic who agreed 
them only regal 


lé priestess known as a mde do sa 


less artisans. But so potent is 


Orixéd 





(gods). lop 


today is Reginaldo Costa, 28 
a part-time 
to 


dom| 








when a 







can- 





to 
(mother of the saint) explained that the 
iron figures were harmless until “blessed. 
His raw m 
crudely formed statuettes are striking em- 
bodiments of evil, have the authority 
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Today's expanding markets and tighten- 
ing economy demand closer production 
cost control. YODER’S complete line of 
ferrous or non-ferrous Pipe and Tube 
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ules economically... help you realize 
Significant savings in the manufacture of 
tube and pipe. 


YODER Pipe and Tube mills offer flexible 
production to meet fluctuating demand. 
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schedules, Everyday manufacture of con- 
stant high quality pipe and tube in diam- 
eter of 5/16” to 24”. Speeds up to 350 fpm 
plus can be obtained with YODER mills. 


YODER also makes a complete line-of 
Slitting equipment and Cold Roll-Form- 
ing machinery. Send for your copy of 
the fully-descriptive book covering Tube 
Mill operation. 
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5534 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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SCIENCE 





Scouting the Russians 


When the first Soviet Sputnik took to 
space two years ago, the U.S. estimate of 
Soviet science soared out of sight. But 
the initial shock has passed, and since 
then, platoons of U.S. scientists have vis- 
ited Russia. Interviewed last week, a cross 
section of these travelers reported a calm- 
er judgment: Russian science is very good 
in spots, but not uniformly good, and 
never overwhelming. 

U.S. visitors agree that the best Rus- 
sian science is physics. Branches having 
to do with weapons are kept secret, as in 





work, copy foreign instruments. The de- 
sign of the great accelerator at Dubna is 
frankly derived from the U.S.’s Bevatron 
at Berkeley, Calif. No U.S. physicists 
found any new and startling work going 
on in Russian laboratories. Said Physicist 
Luis Alvarez of the University of Califor- 
nia: “I don’t think they're doing very 
well in high-energy physics, and I don't 
know why. Their people are better 
trained than ours; they have big labora- 
tories and money, but there’s just noth- 
ing coming out. When I was there three 
years ago, I thought they were riding a 
curve that was shooting right up. But 


Howard Sochurek—Lire 


DUBNA PROTON ACCELERATOR 
Good in spots—but never overwhelming. 


the U.S., but the Russians have plenty 
else to show, Their great laboratory at 
Dubna, 70 miles from Moscow. is a true 
“atomic city.’ It boasts the world’s most 
powerful atom smasher, the ro billion- 
volt proton accelerator. Like most massive 
machines, this has proved to have minor 
engineering defects that are still in the 
process of being ironed out. But no U.S. 
observer doubts that it will soon be oper- 
ating at full power. 

Other impressive physics laboratories 
are in Moscow or near it, and all are 
bursting with eager, well-trained young 
men, Russian physicists. both old and 
young, keep up with the international lit- 
erature of physics, and a large number of 
them read scientific English. But Ameri- 
cans could not help noticing many sur- 
prising gaps. Bubble chambers are stand- 
ard in the U.S. for studying high-energy 
particles. But Physicist Richard Dalitz of 
the University of Chicago noted that Rus- 
sia had none in use last summer, and only 
one under construction. 

Nothing New. A more important fail- 
ing is an apparent lack of originality. 
Russian physicists often follow foreign 


nothing has developed.” The consensus is 
that the U.S. is still ahead of Russia in 
theoretical physics, but cannot be sure of 
keeping its lead for long. 

In engineering applications of physics 
such as nuclear-power plants, the Russians 
are doing reasonably well, On a reciprocal 
visit to the U.S. last week, Professor Vasil 
S. Yemelyanov, the Soviet Union’s chief 
of peaceful atomic energy, boasted that 
six nuclear-power stations totaling 600,- 
coo kilowatts are scheduled to be in oper- 
ation by the mid-1g60s. This is about 
what the U.S. plans to build, but it is far 
short of British plans. 

Appreciated Math. Mathematics has 
always been a Russian specialty, and still 
is. Reports Alan J. Perlis, director of Car- 
negie Tech’s Computation Center: “Their 
very good mathematicians are every bit 
as good as our very good ones. The mathe- 
matician in the Soviet Union has always 
been an appreciated part of society.” But 
in his own field—computers—Dr. Perlis 
found the Russians considerably behind 
the U.S. Even the newest are inferior to 
U.S. models that were manufactured sev- 
eral years ago, and the next Russian model 
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Sational Accounting Machines return 52% 


annually on our investment.” 


—UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, E. Hartford, Conn, 


“The mountains of paper work which must 
be processed in our accounting departments 
make efficient accounting methods manda- 
tory. For the same reason, the equipment 
on which the media is processed must assure 
an even flow of data or the system could 
suffer from costly delays and bottlenecks. 
“Our seventeen National Class 31 and 
32 multi-duty accounting machines speed 
the flow of data and return 52% annually 


on our original investment. 

‘"Because these machines are multi- 
capable of doing many 
things simultaneously 


purpose u Its 
we consider our 
National equipment absolutely essential to 
our accounting and data processing needs.” 


Kichend 3. Phew 


Divisional Controller, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division 
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will be slower than the IBM 704, of which 
the U.S. already has about 160. 

Soviet astronomy ranks high. Professor 
Donald Menzel, head of Harvard College 
Observatory, found Russian astronomers 
equal to their U.S. colleagues in imagina- 
tion and ability. Pulkovo Observatory at 
Leningrad, which has a scientific staff of 
4oo, is particularly fine. The Russians 
have some excellent men in astrophysics 

such as L. S. Shklovsky, who proved 
that the glow of the Crab Nebula is caused 
by high-speed electrons passing through 
the nebula’s magnetic field—but top per- 
lormers are not numerous. 

Russian telescopes and other astronom- 
ical instruments are far behind U.S. in- 
struments, The Russians’ biggest optical 
telescope is a 50-in. reflector that they 
took from the Germans after World War 
II. They are building a 1o4-in. reflector 
and designing a 200-incher. Their radio 
telescopes are good, but no better than 
those of France or Holland. 

Some other physical sciences 
geology and oceanography 
pretty good, and Professor (of Engineer- 
ing) Albert Dietz of M.I.T. was impressed 
by a research institute on the outskirts of 
Moscow devoted to pure research on con- 
crete. The lab had developed a completely 
automated machine that produced 
crete units on a vast assembly line con- 
trolled by a single man pushing buttons. 
But Dietz felt that the Russians are sac- 
rificing quality 





such as 
seem to be 


con- 


for speed. They are 
ducing an enormous number of concrete 
apartment houses by such techniques, says 
Dietz, “but they’re building a lot 
tenance problems. 

Soviet chemistry did not win much ad 


pro- 


of main 


miration from visiting U.S. chemists. Dr. 
Leon Dorfman, chemist at Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, saw no outstanding 


and a lot that were 
that 
not 


programs in chemistry 
pretty Dr. Dorfman suspects 
for reason the Russians have 
routed their best men into chemistry. 

Underdog Biology. Biochemistry and 


other biological 


poor. 


some 


less 


sciences are even 
favored. Biochemists work in poorly 
equipped laboratories, and most of their 


meager funds are allocated to practical 
projects related to public health. There is 
little opportunity for basic research or the 
pursuit of promising but distant 
Said Harvard's Bacteriologist Bernard 
Davis: “The Russians take planning se- 
riously. A elders decided 
what problems need solving this year. 


goals. 


committee of 


U.S. scientists note with mixed feelings 
the high social status of their Soviet col- 
leagues. Top Russian scientists live like 
U.S. business executives, with city 
apartments, houses in the country, chauf- 
feur-driven cars and servants. Their U.S. 
counterpart earns than the 
plumber who cleans his drains. Even low- 
ranking Russian scientists get all sorts of 
special privileges. Scientists, for instance 
do not queue up like common people; 
they go right to the head of the line, and 
nobody objects. 

U.S. scientific visitors pretty well agreed 
that Communism’s rigid dogmas do not 
seriously confine Russian scientists. In 
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POPULAR SUGGESTIONS 


ALL-AMERICAN SHOWCASE—Music of 
Herbert; Romberg; Frim! and Berlin— 
Mantovani and His Orchestra 

MORE ROSON BROADWAY—Broodwoy 
Show Tunes in Latin Donce Tempos 
—Edmundo Ros ond His Orchestra 

THE ALL-TIME TOP TANGOS-Stonley 
Black ond His Orchestra 

CUBAN MOONLIGHT—Picno w/ Lotin 


CLASSICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Tcholkovsky THE NUTCRACKER — 
Complete Ballet — Ansermet 


Strauss; ALSO SPRACH ZARATHUSTRA 
Vienna Philharmonic — Von Korolon 

Wegner; DAS RHEINGOLD—Complete 
Opero—Kinten Flagstod 

Renata Teboldi ~ OPERATIC RECITAL 


Puccini; MADAMA BUTTERFLY — Com- 
plete-Opera — Renata Tebaldi 
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Nature’s Miracle Molecule. And it’s Tri-Ex 
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SALT-FREE DIET? 
Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, one of 
the best-tasting salt substitutes made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt —retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in it accentuates 
the true flavor of all food. Enjoy eating 
again! Ask for Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
tute at your grocer’s”’ 
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Ltd., Bur- ( Guaranteed by © 
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ON THE BOARDS ... If it’s possible to be 
more than ubiquitous, the tape recorder 
does just that this time of year. With little 
theaters getting back to full operation, you 
find Westchester Hamlets and Larchmont 
Portias learning lines by recording them 
and playing them back. Tape is fine for 
sound effects, background music and spe- 
cial effects during performances, too. 


ON THE CAMPUS ... Reading classroom 
notes to a recorder or making oral notes 
on tape while studying is accepted prac- 
tice among students in many fields. The 
learning process is aided, Storage is safer 
and it’s a lot easier to listen to a playback 
than to try figuring out scrawled notes 
months after they were made. Thus, 
“SCOTCH” BRAND Tapes go to college. 


FEATURED LISTENING EVENT 


National Symphony Orchestra 


Concert Honoring Visiting 
Soviet Composers and Conductors 


NBC RADIO NETWORK, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
8:35 — 10:00 P.M. New York Time 





ON THE GRIDIRON .. . Football scouts 
have long made good use of tape record- 
ers, but it was a surprise to learn that 
many players use tape to review plays, and 
signals. New “ScorcH” BRAND Tartan 
Series Tapes are excellent for home use 
and economical, too, 


ON STORAGE .. . These tips will prove 
valuable: wind tape loosely; keep reels in 
temperature and 


boxes or cans; avoid 
humidity extremes. 


“SCOTCH” BRAND 
MAGNETIC TAPE 








esora Minne ane Misneracrwnrne company 
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“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Co. St. Paul, Minn, 
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| their laboratories their minds are free, and 
if they are in an officially favored science, 
they are almost as free to follow their 
favorite projects as U.S. scientists are. 
Said Physicist Robert Brode of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley: “People 
can compartmentalize their minds. The 
argument that there can be no creative 
| science in a restricted society has not held 
water.” Most U.S. visitors agree that Rus- 
sian scientists are less restricted by politi- 
cal ideology than by the rigid hierarchies 
of the institutes where they work (which 
are outgrowths of ideology). “The direc- 
| tor is boss,” said one of them, “and 
the younger men tremble when they 
come to see him.” The hierarchal power 
of the senior scientists sometimes keeps 
| younger men from doing independent re- 
search. 

Off the Leash. All U.S. scientists were 
delighted and touched by the universal 
friendliness of Soviet scientists. In every 
branch of science the Russians were eager 
to meet and talk with Americans. They 
read American journals, and in most cases 
are frank to admit that they measure their 
own progress against American work, 

During the last three years, Russian offi- 
cial treatment of visitors has eased. There 
are still a few instances of baggaze being 
searched secretly, and one U.S. scientist 
had his tape recorder put out of action. 
But Russian scientists no longer huddle in 
groups when talking to foreigners, and 
they are usually free of political watch- 
| dogs posing as interpreters. 

What worries U.S. visitors more than 
the specific achievements of Russian sci- 
| ence is its momentum. The best young 
people flock into science—not only the 
dedicated students but also ambitious 
young men merely in search of success 
and status. “This is not surprising,” said 
a Harvard professor. “There is no private 
business that they might enter. The prac- 
tice of law cannot be very appealing. What 
remains but science? In science a man 
can have an attractive living standard, and 
he does not have to commit himself 
politically.” 

And there is a psychological factor. 
Most Russians are well aware that they 
are far behind the West in most areas. 
But the Luniks have demonstrated that in 
science, Russia can not only compete, but 
in at least one area is clearly ahead. U.S. 
scientist visitors get the impression that 
all of Russia's huge resources will be di- 
rected toward expanding that lead to cover 
the whole field of science. 


Waves Around the Earth 


From the earth’s surface, space has long 
seemed hardly more than an emptiness 
between the earth and the stars. But space 
probers have found that it has a geogra- 
phy as complex as the maze of pipes and 
conduits under a downtown city street. 
Last week the Army Signal Research and 
Development Laboratory at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. reported the discovery of a 
new and unsuspected duct of ionized par- 
ticles that leads magnetic waves around 
the earth. 

When the rocket-launched atom bombs 
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of Project Argus were exploded last year 
300 miles above the South Atlantic (Time, 
March 30), most of the ionized particles 
the explosions created were picked up by 
the earth’s magnetic field and lofted in 
arching curves around the earth in a man- 
made imitation of the Van Allen radiation 
belts. This effect was expected and was 
duly observed by U.S. scientists. But a 
team of the Army’s Fort Monmouth men, 
led by Dr. Hans A. Bomke, was quietly 
watching for subtler effects. To pick up 
the faint traces they were looking for, 
they had to establish a widespread net- 
work of magnetometers, enlisted the help 
of Sweden, Iceland and Portugal. At each 
site, a huge antenna was laid out by run- 
ning a single wire along the ground in a 
loop 50 miles in diameter. In the U.S., 
one was set up in the open desert in Ari- 
zona, another in a sprawling New Jersey 
state forest, a third in the Maine woods. 
Last week, after laborious analysis and 
collation of recordings received by each 
station in the far-flung network, Dr. Bom- 
ke reported what they had found. 

In the thin, high, outer fringe of the 
atmosphere, the Fort Monmouth men ex- 
plained, the atoms of gas are ionized by 
solar ultraviolet light into positively 
charged nuclei and negative electrons. 
Theory suggested that at a certain alti- 
tude above the earth this charged plasma 
should have a sort of elasticity that would 
permit hydromagnetic waves to pass along 
it, rather like mechanical waves traveling 
along a coil spring. The Fort Monmouth 
scientists found that the Argus explosions 
started just such waves in a layer of plas- 
ma about 1,500 miles high. The waves 
were about 1,000 miles long, and they 
traveled at several thousand miles per sec- 
ond, spreading around the earth from the 
South Atlantic like ripples around a spher- 
ical pond. 

The scientists followed the waves half- 
way round the earth and then lost track of 
them. But since the Argus tests, the Fort 
Monmouth team has noticed other waves 
that travel in the same high duct of plas- 
ma, apparently started by electrified par- 
ticles slamming in from the sun. The Sig- 
nal Corps is continuing to study its new- 
found duct. But when its scientists are 
asked whether they hope to find practical 
uses in communication, their military 
chaperons stop the conversation. 
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Now you can enjoy the difference extra aging makes. Schenley’s 
Imported O.F.C. is the only 8 and 12 year old Canadian import d 
to the United States. It is literally the Oldest, Finest Canadian 


The Eight (8) year O.F.C. costs no more than leading 6 year 






old Canadians. The Twelve (12) is the greatest experience in v4 
drinking pleasure. It is in limited supply, because the 
impossible always takes longer. But your dealer will fill 
your orders for it as rapidly as he can Each bottle of 


O.F.C. is tissue wrapped and handsomely boxed. 
Oldest, Finest Canadian whisky 
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RESHRVED FOR 


a timber crop today—and a timber crop tomorrow 


This helicopter is carrying an entire forest of trees. At the 
moment they are still seeds, being scattered on lands below. 
Tomorrow they will be another timber crop ready for harvest. 

During the last planting season, tons of seeds were sown on 
Georgia-Pacific timberlands in this way. In addition, two 
million seedling trees were hand-planted. 


Thus by helicopter and by hand, Georgia-Pacific augments 
Nature's own reforestation to insure a perpetual yield of tim- 
ber. The cycle is endless; Georgia-Pacific reserves include 
trees of all ages—from seedlings to full-grown giants. 

These modern forestry methods, coupled with more com- 
plete use of each tree, will actually increase Georgia-Pacific’s 








Georgia-Pacific helps Nature by r eding harvested ar by helicopter. 


GEHEORGIA- PACT RIC 


timber resources. For catalog of Georgia-Pacific building and 


industrial products, write Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 375 GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
EHERP GORA Ti GN 


MAXIMUM USE OF EACH TREE HARVESTED + Research for increased utilization GEORGIA-PACIFIC PAPER CO. 

of Georgia-Pacific’s timber resources is constantly expanding. Georgia Pacific GEORGIA-PACIFIC PLYWOOD CO. 

is one of the nation’s largest integrated producers of forest products includ- GEORGIA-PACIFIC TIMBER CO. 

ing plywood and plywood specialties, hardboard, Redwood products, lumber, GEORGIA-PACIFIC RESEARCH, INC. 


chemicals, pulp, paper, and containerboard, GEORGIA-PACIFIC CHEMICAL CO. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Back to Work 


Barely three hours after the U.S, Su- 
preme Court upheld the Taft-Hartley steel 
injunction (see NATIONAL AFFrarrs). work- 
ers were on their way back to the mills. 
In Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and oth- 
er steel centers across the U.S., the mill- 
wrights, pipe fitters and laborers moved 
in to repair and start up the equipment 
that stood idle through the 116 days of 
the longest industry-wide steel strike in 
history. How long would it take for the 
steel industry to get back into full-scale 
operation? 

U.S. Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Inland, 
Republic and most of the other big pro- 
ducers expected to pour their first iron and 
steel in 48 to 96 hours after firing up, By 
the end of the first week, the industry 
hopes to be at 25% of capacity; 40% to 
70% capacity should come by the second 
week, depending on the product and the 
mill; and by the third week, production 
should reach 80% of capacity. Better 
than 90% capacity will take another two 
to three weeks. 

How Much Damage? The timetable 
could be upset by the extent of damage 
to furnaces during the long shutdown. In 
some cases, the interior brick linings have 
contracted and furnace roofs have fallen 
in. Steelmen waited anxiously for signs 
of other damage as the heat built up to 
3,000°. What may hold repairs to a mini- 
mum is the fact that U.S. Steel, Inland 
and others kept nonunion supervisory staffs 
in the mills to keep heat in the furnaces 
and do some of the basic repair work as 
the damage occurred. The industry will 
not know for sure until the furnaces start 
operating this week. Says one steelman: 
“We've never gone through a strike this 
long. When a furnace has been down for 
four months, nobody can say how it’s go- 
ing to work even though it looks in good 
shape.” 

Even if the industry goes back in op- 
eration rapidly, the effects of the strike 
on the U.S. economy will be felt for many 
weeks to come. Though there are still 
some 4,500,000 tons of finished steel in 
inventories in the U.S., much of it is 
in odd sizes. It will take at least four 
weeks before the pipelines begin to fill 
with new finished steel products, five to 
six weeks before completely balanced de- 
liveries are resumed. The press of de- 
mand is so great that the steel com- 
panies will fill back orders as they ap- 
pear on the books on a straight first- 
come, first-served basis. For the time be- 
ing, Many companies are not accepting 
new orders. As one steelman says: “We're 
backed up solid with orders for six months 
at least.” 

The Effects Go On. For the nation’s 
big steel users, the prospect is for still 
more layoffs in the next six weeks. More 
than 410,000 workers outside the steel 
industry have been furloughed because of 
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the strike: the Department of Labor re- 
ports that the layoffs will continue at an 
accelerating rate as steel supplies are ex- 
hausted. Both the number and size of the 
shutdown plants are increasing. 

Detroit's auto industry, which started 
its 1960 model year with such a boom 
(see Autos), faces another two months of 
bust. Ford Motor Co., which makes 40% 
to 50% of its own steel, is in the best po- 
sition, but it has only enough steel to last 
into early December at reduced produc- 
tion rates. Chrysler, already operating on 
a four-day week, will probably have to 
shut down completely by late November. 
American Motors expects to continue at 
its present high production rate. Stude- 
baker-Packard also hopes to get by with- 
out any cutbacks. General Motors is just 
about shut down; the company is short 
all types of steel, has laid off 200,000 pro- 
duction workers and closed down all lines 
except limited production of Buicks, Cor- 
vairs and G.M. trucks and buses. G.M. 
estimates that it will be six weeks before 
the closed plants can be reopened, several 
more weeks before they are up to peak 
production. 
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The Reckoner 

How fast is the U.S. economy growing? 

The answer to that key question has 
long been a subject of controversy be- 
cause most Government and private sta- 
tistics do not take into account such fac- 
tors as price rises, and because they are 
based on arbitrarily selected short periods 
of years. Last week the privately financed 
Committee for Economic Development 
announced a new set of charts called the 
Growth Reckoner, boldly designed to 
avoid the error possibilities inherent in 
most official U.S. statistics. 

To avoid the illusion that the economy 
is growing faster than it really is when 
prices are rising, the C.E.D. plotted the 
gross national product back to 1909 in 
terms of a “constant dollar” based on the 
value of the dollar in 1954, when it was 
considered comparatively stable. Only in 
this way, said C.E.D., is it possible to 
“answer such questions as whether our 
general growth rate has recently been 
higher, or lower, or about the same as in 
the past.” The C.E.D.’s basic findings: 

Gross National Product. Since 1947, 
the nation’s real gross national product 
has expanded at an average annual rate of 
3.6%, a rate of growth that if sustained 
would double U.S. production in 22 years. 
This increase compares with an average 
rise of 2.9% for the 1909-57 period. Using 
1954 dollars, the C.E.D. got a result sub- 
stantially different from the Council of 
Economic Advisers’ recent report that the 
G.N.P. rate in the third quarter of 1959 
was $481 billion. In the C.E.D.’s 1954 dol- 
lars it was only $431 billion. 

Industrial Production. Since 1947, the 
volume of production from U.S. factories 
and mines has been through three separate 
phases. Up until 1953, the period influ- 
enced by the Korean war, it expanded at 
a rate of 5% a year. From then until mid- 
1957 it grew less rapidly—at a rate of less 
than 2% a year. But from mid-1957 until 
mid-1959 it expanded at a rate of 3.5% a 
year. This last rate corresponds precisely 
to an average increase from 1909 to 1957 
of 3.5% a year. 

Labor Force. In employment, the 
C.E.D. found that for 30 years there has 
been a remarkably uniform 1.3% increase 
in the labor force year after year, with the 
only big bulge above the trend line in 
World War II due to the influx of the old, 
the young, and married women. 

Productivity. The Government has 
long shied from making any calculations 
as to the productivity of labor lest it get 
tangled in the argument between labor 
and management as to whether the gain 
was due to harder work or more capital 
and machines. C.E.D., venturing in, di- 
vided the real G.N.P. by the total produc- 
tion force, computed a 1929-57 productiv- 
ity trend line showing an average 1.6% 
rise. The difference between a 1.3% labor- 
force rise and a 1.6% productivity rise, 
said C.E.D., produced “well over half of 
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SUPERMARKET 


the growth in production in recent dec- 
ades.” In 1959 output per man is 60% 
greater than in 1929 despite shorter hours. 
Disposable Income. After allowing for 
prices and higher taxes, has real income 
kept pace with productivity? Yes, said 
C.E.D. Using its 1954 constant-dollar 
test, and allowing for steeper taxes, C.E.D. 
found that from 1929 to 1957 per capita 
disposable income also rose 1.6% a year. 
Since 1947, the rise has been almost 2% 
and gave the average U.S. citizen in mid- 
1959 a real income 26% higher than in 
1947 and 60% higher than in 1929. 
Prices. Charting the course of infla- 
tion, the C.E.D. took goods and services 
price indexes and converted them into 
1954 prices all the way back to 1909. 
When plotted out, the trend line showed 
prices overall have gone up by 2.5% a 
year. Despite all the worry over price 
increases in the 1gsos. the increase in this 
decade just about matched the rise from 
1910 up to the outbreak of World War I. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


"La Méthode Américaine"' 


Walking through the streets of Paris 
last week, a shopper in search of one of 
the city fast-blooming supermarkets 
stopped at a small butchershop to ask di- 
rections. “You mean the plague?” growled 
the butcher. “It’s around the corner.” The 
butcher had reason to growl. Since the 
first U.S.-style self-service markets opened 
in Europe a few years ago, “la méthode 
américaine” has sparked a revolution in 
food retailing. The familiar cubbyhole spe- 
cialty store, with its high prices and lim- 
ited stock, is on the way out. Rising to 
replace it is the big, flashy market that 
offers customers everything from plastic- 
packaged carrots to caviar, silk stockings 
and camping equipment, and all at prices 
10% to 20% below the old-fashioned 
competition, 

By U.S. standards, Europe’s supermar- 
ket boom is still in its infant stage. Most 
of the new self-service stores are not 
super-duper markets in the giant, U.S. 
sense, rarely have more than 3,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space (v. 10,000 for the average 
U.S. super), stock only an average of 
1,000 to 2,000 items (v. 5,600 in U.S. 
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IN BRITAIN 
And the customer has decided. 


markets). Some stores still do not sell 
frozen foods, leave the meat to the out- 
side butcher; only a few are big enough 
to produce their own brands of canned 
goods. But they all have one thing in 
common with U.S. markets: high-volume, 
low-markup operations, which give cus- 
tomers more for their money and the 
operators more profit. 

Serve Yourself. In France there are 
close to 3.000 new self-service grocery 
stores doing so much business that re- 
tailers speak of a “commercial revolu- 
tion.” Many of the stores are independent- 
ly owned and operated, but the biggest 
push comes from the chains, France's big 
Félix Potin chain has already turned half 
of its 96 stores into self-service markets, 
plans to convert all its stores to self- 
service by 1961, reports that sales auto- 
matically double when customers realize 
that they can shop faster, more easily 
and more cheaply at self-service. Two 
years ago, Paris’ big (14,000 sq. ft.) 
Ternes-Alimentation grocery store decid- 


SELF-SERVICE IN ITALY 


ed to try out the “American discovery” 
by spending $240,000 on a self-service 
system for their customers. It will be re- 
warded this year with estimated sales of 
$1,600,000, compared with a pre-mod- 
ernization gross of $600,000. 

The drive for bigger and better markets 
is moving even faster in Italy, which got 
its first look at U.S.-style retailing three 
years ago when Grand Union set up a 
Supermercato at an international food 
congress in Rome. Virtually every major 
Italian city has at least one supermarket 
—and plans for more. Two supermarkets 
are operating in Turin, two more in Bolo- 
gna, another two in Naples. Rome alone 
has seven supermarkets. Last week Italy’s 
big La Rinascente department-store chain 
jumped into the field, bought Rome's big 
Supermercato S.p.A. for a reported $750,- 
ooo, and expects to gross $3,000,000 an- 
nually by offering customers 2,000 items 
at prices 15% below small stores. One big 
gainer from the new supermarkets: the 
Italian government, which levies a 26.85% 
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RENAULT SALES in the USS. 
topped Volkswagen monthly total 
for first time in September, 9,439 
cars to 8,654. But Volkswagen is still 
leading foreign-car seller for first 
nine months, with 82,755 cars to 65,- 
244 for Renault. 


CASH DIVIDENDS on common 
stocks listed on New York Stock Ex- 
change rose to record high of $6.7 
billion during first nine months, 5.4% 
higher than in same period in 1958. 


U.S. IMPORT RECORD of $1.4 bil- 
lion was set in September, bringing 
nine-month total to $11.3 billion v. 
exports of $11.8 billion. 


FIRST TELEPHONE CABLES 
between continental U.S. and Puerto 
Rico are being laid under 1,250 miles 
of ocean, in joint project by Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at cost of $17 million. 
Deepest cable in the world (five 
miles) will be ready for use in Feb- 


ruary 1960, replace current radio cir- 
cuits and allow direct dialing for 
most calls. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION of 180 
Lockheed F-104 Starfighters will be- 
gin in mid-1961 in Japanese plants. 
U.S. Government will be asked to 
contribute between 331%4% and 50% 
of $180 million cost of planes for 
Japanese defense. 


GAS CUSTOMERS will increase to 
44.5 million by end of 1970 v. 31.2 
million in 1958, predicts American 
Gas Association. Industry expects its 
plant and equipment nearly to triple 
in value to $49 billion by that time 
and total sales to reach $11.8 billion, 
v. $4.6 billion in 1958. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY traffic 
for year will total an estimated 6,600 
ships carrying 20 million tons of car- 
go when it closes for the winter at 
end of November. This is 20% less 
than expected, because late spring 
thaw and steel strike cut shipments. 


ee 
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HE undisputed 

genius of the 
flamboyant world of 
cosmetics is Charles 
Haskell Revson, 
president of Revlon, 
Inc. From Charlie 
Revson’s _ hard-as- 
steel mind spring the soft and alluring 
shades—Red Caviar, Pink Lightning, 
Plum Beautiful—that have touched the 
lips of more U.S. women than those of 
any other maker. Last week, at 53, trim 
(5 ft., 84 in., 144 Ibs.), handsome Char- 
lie Revson ran into some embarrassing 
new facial shades: Quiz Pink and Um- 
brage Blue. As sponsor of the rigged 
$64,000 Question and $64,000 Challenge 
—which in four years helped triple Rev- 
lon’s sales to $111 million and boost its 
profits sevenfold to $9.7 million—Rev- 
son was the center of a controversy over 
what part, if any, he played in the rig- 
ging. Revson denied all, told a congres- 
sional committee: “I was flabbergasted.” 


Wolter Bennett 


EREVER the truth lay, the 
thought of Charlie Revson being 
flabbergasted was almost more than 
Madison Avenue and the cosmetics in- 
dustry could bear. When it comes to 
business, Revson not only knows all the 
answers, he knows the questions too. To 
underlings and admen who do not know 
them, Revson is a merciless taskmaster. 
He has axed his way through seven dif- 
ferent ad agencies in the past three years, 
rubbed off dozens of account executives. 
At one time his executive turnover was 
so great that people who stayed at Rev- 
lon a year, so the story goes, got to- 
gether and had an oldtimers’ lunch. 

“He is a perfectionist,” says a former 
employee. ‘He applies this rule to people 
as well as products and advertising.” 
Revson pays attention to the smallest 
details, often spends weeks working out 
the right name or the exact shade for a 
new lipstick or nail enamel, personally 
selects models and approves their cloth- 
ing. He even had his employees’ tele- 
phones tapped to make sure they were 
doing their jobs right. 

At least one day a week, Revson dons 
a white coat and roams through the 
company’s laboratories, where Revlon 
this year is spending $1.1 million on re- 
search, more than any other cosmetics 
firm. His eye is so sharp that he can pick 
out the one imperfect lipstick on an as- 
sembly line of hundreds, his standards so 
high that he has been known to throw 
away $1,000,000 worth of lipstick be- 
cause its shade was just a little off. 

The son of a Boston cigarmaker, Rev- 
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CHARLES HASKELL REVSON 


son moved to New Hampshire with his 
family, and, after graduating from high 
school, went to Manhattan’s Seventh 
Avenue to work in a relative’s textile 
business. He picked up savvy about fash- 
ions, learned many a lesson in feminine 
psychology. Revyson noticed that wom- 
en’s nail polish was poor, unimaginative, 
and marketed as if it were kitchen paint. 
He decided to cash in on this failing by 
setting up his own business when he was 
only 25, got Chemist Friend Charles 
Lachman (represented by the L in Rev- 
lon) to turn out new attractive enamels 
in a wide range of colors. 

Revson’s pioneering was so successful 
that by 1935 Brother Martin joined the 
business. But Charlie Revson was and 
is the boss and the brains of the com- 
pany. His obsession is finding a theme 
for every product before he begins man- 
ufacturing it, then keying everything, 
from factory through advertising to the 
counter, to a single appealing idea. 
“Theme,” he says, “is my religion.” A 
recent theme: Colors Unlimited, a collec- 
tion of “fabuluscious” colors. He popu- 
larized the idea of matching lipstick and 
fingernail enamel, revolutionized the sin- 
gle-lipstick habit of U.S. women by play- 
ing up their changing moods, created 
glamorous and exotic names to entice 
women to buy. Not content with this, 
Revson has moved into proprietary 
drugs, men’s hairdressing, shoe polish, 
now sells his products in 79 countries. 


C= Revson’s drive and aggres- 
siveness have won him more ene- 
mies than he can count. Says a major 
competitor: “He is the lowest character 
I know.” Brother Joe left Revlon in 
1955. Martin departed last year. But 
Revson is as calm as the eye of a hurri- 
cane about the controversy that whirls 
about him. The owner of close to 30% of 
Revlon’s stock, worth about $40 million, 
he lives a life of calculated elegance. He 
“themed” his five-room apartment in 
Manhattan’s Hotel Pierre in gold and 
white, “so that I could wake up even on 
the grimmest days and have the world be 
bright and quiet.” His Dutch-born wife, 
Johanna, and his two children, John 
Charles, 16, and Charles H., 13, live on a 
ten-acre estate in Rye, N.Y. Revson usu- 
ally sees them only on weekends, rides 
between dwellings in an air-conditioned 
Cadillac with airplane-like reading lights. 
He golfs some, has taken up sailing. 

But the chief and overpowering theme 
of Charlie Revson’s life is his work. Says 
he: “My duty is to counsel, advise and 
state unequivocally: this is what we 
have to do to stay ahead.” 








annual tax on supermarket income v. only 
14% charged smaller dealers. What is 
more, the supermarkets pay up, which 
cannot be said of many small-store own- 
ers who stanchly maintain a tax-dodging 
tradition. 

A Billion in Britain. The supermarket- 
eers are firmly established in Britain, where 
self-service is already a major business. 
Ten years ago, there were only 500 self- 
service stores, doing less than $50 million 
annually. Today, Britain has more than 
5,000 self-service stores, with a total an- 
nual gross of nearly $1 billion, and at 
least go new stores join the ranks each 
month. This week, Britain's fastest grow- 
ing chain, Cookie (Allied Bakeries) Mag- 
nate Garfield Weston’s Fine Fare Ltd., 
will open three big supermarkets in a sin- 
gle day, plans to double his chain of 39 
stores within the next year. Weston, who 
controls Loblaw’s Groceterias ( 228 stores ) 
in Canada, and National Tea Co. (917 
stores) in the U.S., is also training his 
super sights on Germany, where scores 
of new markets have opened this year in 
the heavily industrialized areas of the 
Rhine and Ruhr. 

The small grocers are fighting the super- 
markets hard. France’s Fédération des 
Syndicats de l'Epicerie complain that 
“thousands of small independents have 
been forced out of business. If the wave 
continues, another 10,000 will have to 
close down in the next two years.” Ger- 
mans complain of the “foreign menace” 
to their livelihood, while Italian shop- 
keepers lobby insistently to prevent local 
city governments from granting licenses 
to the new stores. But the trend is all to 
the supermarkets. When a big new market 
opened in Milan recently, the strong Com- 
munist element there attacked it as an im- 
perialist plot, until they discovered that 
workers were swamping the store at the 
rate Of 23,000 customers a week. As one 
Milan supermarket manager says, com- 
paring a neat package of sugar with the 
fly-flecked open sack from which old- 
fashioned grocers dispense their sugar: 
“Let’s let the customer decide.” 


THE CARRIAGE TRADE 
The Solid-Gold Putter 


Jewelry stores, particularly Manhattan's 
staid old Tiffany & Co., are not exactly 
noted for their sense of humor. But last 
week Tiffany thought it was time for a 
gentle chuckle and a quiet spoof on those 
for-the-man-who-has-everything presents. 
Into the Wall Street Journal went a 
straight-faced Tiffany ad illustrating a 
golf putter with a head of 14-karat gold. 
Price; $1,475. At the bottom of the ad, 
in the best Wall Street tradition, Tiffany 
added a line similar to those that appear 
on security-offering notices: “This adver- 
tisement appears for the record only, as 
the entire stock has been sold.” 

Tiffany knew not what it had wrought. 
Its “entire stock” was one presentation 
putter, ordered by the partners of Parker 
& Co., a Manhattan aviation-insurance 
firm, to celebrate Managing Partner R. 
Leslie Cizek’s 30th anniversary with the 
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Industrial construction presently planned for the Gulf South area served 
by United Gas is valued at some $3.5 billion —more than one-fifth of the 
engineering construction proposed for the entire United States. Contracts 
were let in the first half of this year for some $200,000,000 of industrial 
building in the dynamic Gulf South. There's little wonder that United Gas 
shares the optimism and enthusiasm of all business of the area. The Gulf 


South would be a great place to build your new plant. Statistics by McGraw-Hill 


if fuel is a factor in your operations 
write United Gas, Shreveport, La 


SERVER OG -F Oe Onde 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION ¢ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY ee UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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All year he’s kept 
his resolutions to... 











drive carefully, be courteous, 
“s 7i\~ considerate and obey all traffic 
rules... 








keep basement, attic and stair- 
\ waysclean... 






7. keep walks and steps clear of ice 
in the winter, free from litter at 
alltimes... 








train Junior to pick up his toys 
and other small possessions and 
“7. store them neatly out of the 
way... 








is check electrical connections and 
7\~ appliances regularly... 






\- stop smoking in bed... 






review his property and casualty 
=>. insurance with a competent 
Oras independent agent. 







Yes sir, his family is proud of Henry—the 
neighbors too! He’s a solid citizen. He’s done his 
best to prevent fires and accidents, maybe 
even save a life. And—for his own peace of mind 
—he knows he is fully protected with adequate 
insurance if something should happen. 










f- -\ Your nearby America Fore Loyalty agent can arrange for you to pay all your fire and 
as g casualty insurance premiums ona monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual basis if 
you desire. For his name call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


America Fore // 
TV 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY « FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY « FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK + NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK «+ MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. + SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Source of Opinion on 


Events of Importance 


Robert H. Estabrook is editor of the 
editorial page of The Washington 
Post. In the past 13 years he has won 
nine awards for journalistic excel- 
lence including the Sigma Delta Chi 
Editorial Award. 


Independent and vigorous, Wash- 
ington Post editorials command at- 
tention throughout the country and 
the world. The letters to the editor 
column is frequently used as a forum 
on national and international prob- 
lems by law-makers and by world, 
national and local civic leaders. The 
editorials are, in the words of a 
United States Senator, “not influ- 
enced by passion, prejudice or par- 
tisanship.” The page enjoys a world- 
wide esteem as the most provocative 
and consequential editorial section in 
America. 


Included in Estabrook’s many 
travels to maintain an up-to-date un- 
derstanding of world problems were 
a 32,000 mile tour of the Far East in 
1957 and a 15,000 mile trip to the 
Scandinavian countries and Berlin in 
1959. He is another reason why The 
Washington Post is read by 50% 
more families than any other Wash- 
ington newspaper and why its editor- 
ials are quoted more in the Congres- 
sional Record than those of any other 
newspaper in the world. 


The Washington Post 


446,000 Sunday circulation 
393,000 daily circulation 
Represented by Sewyer, Ferguson, Walker Co 








company. No sooner did the ad appear 
than Wall Streeters started burning up 
the phone clamoring for their very own 
gold putters. With a sigh, Tiffany Board 
Chairman Walter Hoving announced that 
the store had ordered more of the $1,475 
clubs for the men who want everything. 
And that it also had a less expensive 
model in base metals, with a silver jacket. 
Price: $55. 


AVIATION 


| The Long Green Yonder 


Most people think of the man with 
two jobs as a relatively underpaid worker 
who is forced to moonlight to pay the 
household bills. The cop and the fireman, 


| who get as little as $2.400 annually, wash 


windows and work as handymen for a few 
extra dollars a week; the $3,000-a-year 
schoolteacher drives an ice-cream truck to 
send his son to college. But the biggest 
moonlighter of them all is the airline pilot, 
that rugged capitalist of the sky, who 
makes as much as $30,000 a year (as a 
jet captain) and spends his off-duty hours 
piling up even more of the long green. 
The pilots get their golden opportuni- 
ties from federal regulations, which limit 


their flight time to 85 hours each month. | 


Even with flight planning, flight delays 
and layovers in faraway cities, some pilots 
spend about half of each month at home. 
The man who puts it to good use can 
make an income stretching in the heavy 


| five figures or build an entirely new career. 


Says one who does: “Some pilots use 
their spare time to become expert fisher- 
men. Some become low-handicap golfers. I 
devote my off-duty hours to making mon- 
ey, of which I happen to be very fond.” 
Among some of the leading dual ca- 
reerists 
@ Delta Air Lines Captain Luther L. 
Caruthers raises orchids in his four Col- 
lege Park, Ga. greenhouses for sale to 
wholesale florists. 
@ American Airlines Captain 
Steiner bought Milwaukee-based Precision 
Gears, Inc, from his family in 1950, has 
built it into a $500,000-a-year company, 
which will soon move into a new factory. 


| @ American Airlines Captain Don Tillett 


bought the Sitton Septic Tank Co. of Chi- 
cago for $35,000 four years ago, increased 
the gross to almost $130,000 last year. 
q Braniff Airways Captain George R. Tes- 
key is one of three stockholders in a Dal- 
las wholesale brick-and-tile distributing 
company, House of Bricks and Tile, Inc., 
which grosses about $250,000 a year. 
@ Trans World Airlines Captain E. G. 
Gorman, an ordained Methodist minister, 
taught philosophy at San Jose State Col- 
lege during leaves of absence, preaches 
Sundays at San Francisco Protestant 
churches of nearly all denominations. 
@ Pan American World Airways Captain 
Robert Fordyce, a New York-based ex- 
ecutive recruiter, takes 20% of the first 
year’s salary of each of the $20,000 execu- 
tives he places in industry each year. 
The most outstanding pilot enterprise 
is Flight Safety, Inc., owned (89% of the 


stock) and operated by Albert L. Ueltschi, | 
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FOR SAFETY, QUALITY AND LOW 
COST, IN TODAY'S PRODUCTS OF 
ALL INDUSTRIES, THE APPLICATION 
OF THESE MODERN SCIENCES... 
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through the world’s most complete 
line of non-destructive testing 
and quality control equipment. 


Continuous, 100% inspection of 
products can be achieved through 
non-destructive quality control tech- 
niques developed by Curtiss-Wright. 
They can—discover internal flaws in 
solid materials; control thickness of 
sheet materials, coatings; and provide 
precise ‘“‘on-the-job” inspection of 
machinery and complex structures. 

These fast, economic quality con- 
trol procedures replace obsolete, 
costly destructive “percentage sampl- 
ing” and “spot checking’ methods. 
Have your technical personnel in- 
vestigate these techniques—for the 
immediate benefit of your business 
and industrial operations. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT: 


CORPORATION * WOOD RIDGE, WN. J. 
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The deer belongs to the driver. 


The Triumph TR-3 already has its share of trophies. 
America’s largest selling sports car has bagged 1st in 
class at almost every major European rally in the past 
five years. 

But you need no sports car “savvy” to enjoy the TR-3. 
Rugged outdoorsmen find it takes them anywhere they 
want to go—and back—nimble as a mountain goat, pow- 
erful as 100 horses. The hunters’ ladies like the TR-3, 
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6 reasons why the TR-3 is U.S.A.’s #1 sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for 
maximum braking efficiency; will not fade, grab or lock 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed 
hour; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds 


110 miles per 


3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw for easy shifting; heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top offers rugged. smooth operation 





too. Easy handling, ready response and contour seats 
shorten long hauls, smooth out stop-and-go driving. 
TR-3 economy sets your sights on savings. It will cost 
you $500 less to buy than any comparable sports car... 
and it will deliver up to 35 miles per gallon. 


See your Triumph dealer. He’ll be happy to send you on 


your way... 
TR-3 


in Triumph, 
of course! 








ONLY $2675" 
(3) 
x 2 
4. FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability; rust-proofed steel. 


5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type—centrally mounted; has quick 
release “throw-off” action. 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire 
wheels, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 of them in all. 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast. Standard Triumph Motor Company, Inc., Dept. T-119, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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UELTSCHI 


Out for some moonlight. 


41, Pan Am captain, and, since 1944, 
pilot of the company’s executive plane. 
In eight years Ueltschi has parlayed the 
money he raised by mortgaging his house 
into a million-dollar-a-year business em- 
ploying 46 fulltime employees in New 
York, Chicago and Houston. Flight Safe- 
ty provides instruction on proce- 
dures and new aircraft to more than 800 
professional pilots who fly the executive 
airplanes for some 200 major corpora- 
tions, including Gulf Oil Corp., United 
States Steel Corp., American Can Co., 
International Harvester Co. 

Each company pays Flight Safety $750 
per pilot for the first year’s instruction 
$600 for each additional year’s refresher 
Ueltschi estimates that Flight 
Safety’s charges are one-tenth of what it 
would cost a company to maintain suffi- 
cient instructors, equipment and _ flight 
procedures. In addition, the pilots put in 
time (cost to the companies: $50 an 
hour) in a twin-engine translator and a 
just purchased Convair 340-440 simulator 
that can simulate every possible flight 
condition from ice to fire to mechanical 
malfunction. “There is not a pilot any- 
where we could not drive to the breaking 
point,” says Ueltschi. “We hold funeral 
services every afternoon.” 

Since the moonlighting pilots are care- 
ful not to let their off-hour jobs interfere 
with their flying, airlines executives find 


new 


course. 





e Clark 
CHRYSLER'S VALIANT STATION WAGON 
Off to a fast start. 
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no reason to complain. In fact, they tend 
to sympathize with the worry of many 
of the pilots—that some physical defect 
might be uncovered at one of their period- 
ic examinations, bar them from flying. 
But if and when that happens, some of 
them will have some moonlight to bright- 
en the way. 


AUTOS 
Welcome Wagons 


The slowest of the Big Three to enter 
the small-car race made a strong bid last 
week to catch up in a hurry. Into produc- 
tion went Chrysler Corp.’s compact Val- 
iant station wagon, well ahead of Ford, 
which will not have a station wagon on 
the market until next spring, and Corvair, 
lagging far behind, which will not have 
one until fall. 

Like Chrysler's Valiant sedan, the new 
model is neat and nimble. It has the same 
106.5-in. wheelbase and six-cylinder ror- 
h.p. canted engine as the Valiant sedan, 
will come in two-seat and three-seat (six- 
nine passengers) models. In both versions 
the seats will fold down to provide 72.3 
cu. ft. of cargo space (v. 95.8 cu. ft. for 
the regular Plymouth wagon), Factory 
list price: $2,164, or $213 less than the 
cheapest Plymouth station wagon. Sched- 
uling a minimum 30% of the Valiant 
production in wagons, Chrysler is draw- 
ing a compact bead on the station-wagon 
boom, which is growing so fast that 19% 
of the industry's 1959 production was 
in wagons. 

In their first months on the market, 
the Big Three’s compact cars got off to a 
fast start. Wards Automotive Reports 
last week announced that compact-car 
sales for October totaled 86,244 units, or 
a hefty 16.4% of the overall auto market, 
compared to 5.6% in October 1958. Of 
that big new share, Chevrolet’s Corvair, 
Ford’s Falcon and Chrysler's Valiant 
carved out a 48.19% slice to challenge 
American Motors and Studebaker-Pack- 
ard. In their first month U.S. compact 











How much 
will you save 
on your 
next car? 


$1350-—if it’s a Triumph Sedan, the 
“best engineered” car in its class... 
and you get immediate delivery. 


Buying a new British Triumph Sedan 
right now is better than putting money 
in the bank. It costs $1,000 less to own, 
$350 less to run, than the average car. 





You simply cannot get more value for 
the money in any car—not this year, 
not next year. 


And there’s no waiting for the fun 
you can have with the money you 
save. Because there’s no waiting for 
Triumph delivery. 

The Triumph is the “best engi- 
neered” of all economy cars...made 
by the people who make the famous 
TR-3 sports car. You can tell when 
you drive it. 

Triumph savings continue long past 
the purchase price. You get up to 40 
miles per gallon. It runs practically 
forever—up to 60,000 miles without a 
major overhaul. And the Triumph 
Sedan has a top speed of over 70 m.p.h. 
—cruises quietly all day at 65. 

Comfort? There’s more front seat 
head and leg room than in a typical 
American car. Yet the Triumph is 
5 feet shorter...much easier to park. 

Stop in at your dealer’s today. See 
how much you can save on a new 
Triumph. Then drive right out in the 
“best engineered” car in its class. 


SEDAN ONLY $1699* LIST 
ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899" LIST 


) Gey 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or 
local taxes. Slightly higher West Coast. White 
walls extra. 
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Advertisement 


The 
Amazing 
Potentialities 
of Memory 


I LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 
friend Borg’s house that I was about to 
see something truly extraordinary, and 
to increase my mental powers tenfold. 
He had asked me to come to Stockholm 
to lecture to the Swedes about Lister and 
other British scientists, On the evening 
of my arrival, after the champagne, our 
conversation turned naturally to the prob- 
lems of public speaking and to the great 
labour imposed on us lecturers by the 
need to be word perfect in our lectures. 
Borg then told me that his power of mem- 
ory would probably amaze me - and I had 
known him, while we were studying law 
together in Paris, to have the most de- 
plorable memory! 

So he went to the end of the dining-room 
and asked me to write down a hundred 
three-figure numbers, calling each one 
out in a clear voice. When I had filled the 
edge of an old hewspaper with figures, 
Borg repeated them to me in the order in 
which I had written them down and then in 
reverse order, that is beginning with the 
last number. He also allowed me to ask him 
the relative position of different numbers: 
for example, which was the 24th, the 72nd, 
and the 38th, and I noticed that he replied 
to all my questions at once and without 
effort, as if the figures which I had written 
on the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 

I was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which enabled 
him to achieve it. My friend then said: 
“The thing you have just seen and which 
seems so remarkable is, in fact, quite 
simple. Everybody has a memory good 
enough to do the same, but few indeed can 
use this wonderful faculty.” 

He then revealed to me how I could achieve 
a similar feat of memory, and I at once 
mastered the secret - without mistakes and 
without effort - as you, too, will master it 
tomorrow. 

But I did not stop at these amusing experi- 
ments. I applied the principles I had 
learned in my daily work. I could now re- 
member, with unbelievable facility, the 
lectures I heard and those which I gave 
myself, the names of people I met - even 
if it was only once ~ as well as their 
addresses, and a thousand other details 
which were most useful to me. Finally, I 
discovered after a while, that not only had 
my memory improved, but that I had also 
acquired greater powers of concentration ; 
a surer judgement - which is by no means 
surprising since the keenness of our intellect 
is primarily dependent on the number and 
variety of the things we remember. 

If you would like to share this experience 
and to possess those mental powers which 
are : till our best chance of success in life, 
ask D. R. Borg to send you his interesting 
booklet The Eternal Laws of Success - he 
will send it free to anyone who wants to 
improve his memory. Here is the address: 
D. R. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 High- 
field Road, Rathgar, Dublin, Ireland. 

Write now-while copies of this booklet are 
still available, 

—— 
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cars outsold imported cars by nearly 2 
to I. 

The U.S. public has also taken a fancy 
to the new ‘60 big-car models; October's 
total of 526,737 units topped any October 
in history, including record 1955. Chevy, 
Ford, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac 
reported their best October in history; 
Rambler (up 21.59% over last year), 
Dodge (up 57%), Buick (up 72%), Mer- 
cury (up 99%) and Lincoln (up roo%) 
were off with a roar. But with plants shut 
down around the U.S. and better than 
206,000 auto workers laid off because of 
the steel strike, industry production vol- 
ume dwindled to 67,195 cars last week. 
about 50% of production during the mid- 
dle of October. 


GOODS & SERVICES 
New Products 


Heated Doghouse. Anelectrically heat- 
ed doghouse that keeps the spoiled dog 
comfortable at even in the coldest 
weather is being manufactured by Meier 
Electric & Machine Co. Made of galva- 
nized steel and insulated with fiber glass, 
the thermostatically controlled house can 
be plugged into any outlet. Price: $44.95. 

Mower-—Outboard Motor. A gasoline- 
powered motor that can be used to run 
both a lawnmower and a small boat has 
been developed by American Chain & 
Cable Co. The 24-h.p. motor comes with 
both lawnmower and outboard assemblies, 
can quickly be changed from one to an- 
other. It will drive a 300-lb. boat carrying 
two passengers. Price of the three units: 
$150. 

Flapping Decoy. A duck decoy that 
flaps its wings to attract ducks is being 
sold by F. & J. Manufacturing Co. of Chi- 
cago. The plastic decoy’s balanced wings 
are worked by a string that can be pulled 
from a blind or attached to an anchor, 
which jerks the string as the decoy bobs 
up and down. Price: $10.95. 

Radio Booster. For car radio owners 
who want to bring in distant stations, 
Electrend Products Corp. of St. Joseph, 
Mich, put on sale a small (24 in. by 1 in.) 
cylinder called the Coiltenna, which at- 


6s° 


taches to the base of the antenna, ampli- | 


fies the signal before it enters the radio. 
Price: $3.95. 
Safeguards at Sea. The first radar and 


| Loran for small boats is being marketed 


by Sperry Rand Corp. The Loran, which 
gives an exact fix in all weather by pick- 
ing up Loran radio signals, is less than 
9 in. high, weighs 38 Ibs. The radar gives 
a bearing in fog on vessels and objects 
within five miles. Cost of each: $1,495. 
Electronic Reservations. International 
Business Machines has developed a com- 
pletely electronic reservations system, 
which will be put into use by American 
Airlines on a nationwide basis early in 
1963. The system, called Sabre, will keep 
track of more than 1,000,000 reservations, 
providing agents in the line’s 1,100 ticket 
offices with immediate information on 
seat availability. Operated through a mas- 
ter computer in New York, it will be rent- 
ed by American for $5,000,000 yearly. 











@ A new Intermediate Film 
with miraculous permanence, 
toughness, reprint qualities 


Perma-Scale Film is produced on a Mylar* 
base possessing remarkable characteristics. It 
is tough... won't tear, retains its original 
flexibility and transparency ... won't deteri- 
orate from heat or moisture . . . withstands 
usage that would destroy any other media. 

The new Perma-Scale Intermediate Film is 
offered in black line for excellent visual con- 
trast and actinic opacity, and sepia line for 
maximum reprint qualities from a weak lined 
Original. 

Write for free samples today! 
*DuPont Trade Mark 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES - 


Chicago + New York » New Orleans + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Calgary 


Sales Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 








jou cas gt BOUND 
VOLUMES 


of TIME 


For the collector of Americana . . . or the avid 
follower of current events . . . Time bound volumes 
are a lasting record of history in the making, Each 
volume contains 3 months’ copies bound in sturdy 
blue crash linen, to make an interesting gift or a 
welcome addition to your own library. 

Volumes are available from July 1926 to 
June 1931, and from April 1945 to date . . . with 
some existing stocks from July 1937 through Sep- 
tember 1944. They are specially priced at $5 each. 
There is no postage charge and Time will bill you 
later—but the supply is limited. 

Send your order to Miss Virginia Pagel, 
TIME, 540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


now! 





high filtration & 
refreshing taste 
in one cigarette 
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6 time-shorteners 


(for Capital V. I. P.’s only!) 


1. Time stands still when you take that first bite of 4. Four Rolls Ro} jet-prop engines whisk (and 

filet mignon—cooked just the way you like it on whisper) you to New York, Chicago, Washington 

every Capital V.I.P. Flight! or Detroit quickly, quietly, in solid comfort! 

2. Your glass of chilled champagne helps make minutes 5. For the lady V.I.P.’s—a shower of flowers when 

bubble away. And happy thought: it’s all on the house! they come aboard the jet-powered Capital Viscount! 

3. If you must work, Capital will help you get chores 6. And after you land, there’s no maddening wait for 
your luggage! You're off the plane 


out of the way quickly, painlessly! 
“Dictet” tape recorders are provided 2 and out of the airport, quick as a 
for all of our businessmen V.I.P.’s! F | sta wink! Did time ever fly so swiftly? 


Offering more jet-powered service to more 


AIRLINES eastern cities than any other airline 














“That's the way the ball bounces..." 


Practically part of our language now 


== 2n accepted colloquialism for some- 
thing you can’t help or control. 

Pretty meaningless if you think 
about it, though. 

Because given a few facts — about 
the ball, its velocity, its spin, and the 
surface it strikes 
can predict just about how the ball will 
bounce. A could actually 
draw you a diagram. 

Any bearing on the investment busi- 
ness? We think so. 

Because too many investors shrug off 
their investment mistakes with the old 
stock excuse, “That’s the way the ball 


nearly anybody 


physicist 


bounces. 
Because careful study of all the avail- 
able facts about most companies can 


help you eliminate a lot of uncertainty 

about the probable performance of 

your stocks—relative to all other stocks 
over the long pull. 

No. business forecasting isn’t a sci- 
ence, but it’s a lot better guide to sound 
investing than hunch or hearsay. 

If you'd like to eliminate as much of 
the guesswork as you can from your 
own investment decisions. may we in- 
vite you to use the services of our Re- 
search Department? We'll be happy to 
review your personal holdings in the 
light of your investment objectives and 
mail you the most objective report we 
can on just how your present program 
looks to us. 

There’s no charge or obligation for 
such an analysis. Simply address — 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Members New York St 
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¢ Exchange and all 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 
other Principe 





ul Exchanges 


* Offices in 112 Cities 


CINEMA 


New Picture 
_ Happy Anniversary 


tists) is 





iGald: Prone 
a vulgar, slick 
Anniversary 











hilarious fi 
Walts (Time 
mattress farce, put 
ind Joseph Fields, that 
the Broadway tourists in for more than 
17 months. The plot is just a house of 
comic greeting cards, but Chodorov and 
Fields. who also wrote the have 
stacked them up with 
David Niven and Mitzi Gaynor, it de- 
1 big-city couple in the five- 


version or 





April 19. 1954). a common 
together by Jerome 


Chodorov packed 


script 
impressive skill. 
velops are 
figure set who are celebrating their 12th 
anniversary. All goes well until Husband 
Niven gives his 
lowdown on W 
little old hotel before they were married. 
When the smoke clears, wife is locked in 
her bedroom. husband is battering down 
the door 
kneed and pigtailed before a youth forum 
telling the T\ 
premarital relations. 

One way and H.A. has its 
heehaws at just about all the going clichés 


likkered-up 
t used to happen in that 


in-laws the 





and daughter is standing bare- 
audience all about her 
parents 


another 


comedy 


of pseudo-sophisticated inter- 
fering in-laws, kindly 


account romances, television blurbs, know- 


bartenders, expense- 


it-all brats and the sort of 
school that two weeks off for Hal- 
The dialogue is often gamy and 


progressive 
gives 
loween. 
the situations farce-fetched, but Director 
David Miller and his stars have made the 
most ol 


sharp wit-snapping. 


New Wave 

Black Orpheus (Dispatfilm-Gen 
Lopert) is perhaps the most impressive 
can of film so far cast up on U.S. shores 
by the New Wave (La Nouvelle Vague) 


icross the 


ma; 





of creation that has swept 





French movie industry. It is an amazing 
creation. The picture was made by Marcel 
Camus 47-year-old assistant to some 





of France’s top directors. In 957 he 


found an tation of the Orpheus leg- 











laywright 
Nov. 


hell of it he used 


end by a Brazilian poet and | 
named Vinicius de Moraes (Timi 
nd for the 
tic mountains around Rio 


i 


poe 
vhere thousands of Negroes 
litions of infernal poverty 
»f paradisal beauty. 


Director Camus soon ran out 





of money. He slept on the beach to save 


hotel bills, lived from meal to meal 


worked from reel to reel. Down to his 
is rescued by Brazil's Presi- 
Kubitschek, who told the 


army to get hin 


last $ he w 





some clectrical equlp- 


ent. For his Orpheus, Camus hired a 
Brazilian 


Mello, for 





lovely 


renely 





s and a name that 


nobody could possibly forget 


Dawn. 


Marpessa 


rhe poverty,” says Camus, “was 


No kit to Novelist Albert ( 1u The 
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ES: 
You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 


... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 





You can taste what 139 years of patience and pampering have done. There’s nothing hurried 
here. Every drop is touched with time and tenderness. In much the same way Johnnie 
Walker Red Label coddles your taste buds. For here, in this great Scotch, lies the path to one 


of life’s most civilized pleasures. Demand it! You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red. 


By appointmentto 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 
John Walker & Sons Limited 





BORN ts20 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED LABEL be eh! SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YOU WOULD LIKE IT IN y es MM oinosc 
of. 
From the Metropolitan Opera to the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—the world’s greatest artists 
appear at Des Moines’ KRNT Theatre. This is America’s largest legitimate theatre, and here 
in 1958 The Music Man broke all national box office records. Here every year over half a 


million lowans see the finest plays, operas and other events. Just as industry and agriculture 
meet in Des Moines, so do culture and commerce. 


Des Moines has ample skilled labor, a prosperous market and abundant natural gas, piped 
to the city by Northern Natural Gas Company and distributed by Iowa Power and Light 
Company. Learn more about Des Moines from the Area Development Department of 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Northern Natural Gas Company ¢ General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 





MELLo & Dawn IN “OrPHEUS” 
For the Hell of it. 


not such a bad thing in the long run. I 
spent so much time trailing around on 
foot, just looking, that in the end I had 
a deep awareness of Brazil. With money, 
I would never have made the same film, 
Everything would have been done too 
quickly.” 

Shown in France, the picture delighted 
the public, astonished the critics, won 
the 1959 Grand Prix at Cannes. Part of 
its appeal, no doubt, derives from the 
timeless charm of the old legend itself 
which Scenarist Jacques Viot has adapted 
simply and gracefully. Orpheus is a Rio 
streetcar conductor; Eurydice is a village 
girl who comes to the big city to visit 
her cousin and to escape from a sinister 
stranger who wants to kill her. They fall 
in love and go down to the city together 
to celebrate the carnival in the streets. 
There her enemy, who is Death, seeks 
her out and carries her away. Orpheus 
heartbroken, goes looking for his lost love 
at the Bureau of Missing Persons, then 
at a diabolic rite where spirit-rappers 
summon up her ghost. In the end, he 
joins her in death. 

The meaning of the old story, as Di- 
rector Camus sees it, is that love and 
death and rebirth, with all their decisive 
importance for the individual, are mere 
incidents in the larger process of life. 
Camus’ image of life is the tropical 
carnival—random, unprincipled, delirious. 
And the spirit of the carnival, the pulse 
of life, is expressed in the drums. Before 
the story begins, the drums begin their | 
swift, intoxicating beat, and after it is 
done, the drums are beating still. Every 
song of love is sung against the dull 
indifference of drums; every victory of 
death is lost in their insistence that the 
heart of life somewhere is always pound- 
ing. Again and again the rhythm of the 
drums drives the actors off into a dance 
that is forever forming and dissolving 
and forming again. Seldom has the dance 
of life been imagined in such barbaric 
abandon of rhythm and hue, with such 
fenerous and innocent delight and rev- | 
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Now...open cans with 
a touch of your finger! 


New General Electric Can Opener makes 
everyday chores quick, clean, effortless! 


You'll use it more often than you will your toaster—a can opener that 
works automatically . . . at a touch of your finger! 

e Automatically opens any standard can in seconds. 

e Leaves a smooth, rounded rim. Neat, clean edges. 

e Operates only at your control, with can locked in place. 


Beautifully styled for wall-mounting, with optional countertop legs. 
See it at your General Electric dealer’s now. 





Electric Company, Portable Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





1, Pull down lever. In one mo- 2. Touch start-stop ber—cuts 3. Lift lever and remove can. 






tion, you have can locked se- automatically. Lift your finger Powerful ceramic magnet 
curely in place for opening. —cutting stops. You have _ holds lid out of food and away 
And it will stay locked, complete control. from your fingers, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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JOHN E. MARTIN, President, 
Dana Corp., says... 





“We like the way Blue Cross, benefits 


automatically stay in step with hospital costs!” 


“As a trustee of one of our local hospitals, I am constantly aware of the 
rising costs of improved, modern hospital care. As an industrialist, I am 
equally aware of the problems this could cause in providing employees with 
adequate hospital expense protection. For us, Blue Cross is the answer. 
Instead of giving a fixed dollar allowance, Blue Cross bases its benefits 
on needed care. Thus we keep the quantity of help each patient is entitled 
to receive growing as hospital service improves and progresses.” 


B= CROSS PLANS have many advantages to 
offer. Hospitalization benefits in terms of 
care is but one example. 

You'll find rates, as well as benefits, are 
adjusted to local conditions. Yet Blue Cross 
can provide a single program for national firms. 

There’s low cost—possible because all 
income, except for small administrative ex- 
pense, goes toward benefits. Extra savings 
for management are effected by the way Blue 
Cross handles case details and payment di- 
rectly with hospitals. This cuts bookkeeping. 

Some 300,000 companies of all types and 
sizes today have Blue Cross. Among them 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 55 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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are such well-known names as General Motors, 
Crown-Zellerbach, Columbia Broadcasting. 
You will find that Blue Cross adapts easily to 
any employee benefit set-up, especially for 
retirement. For full facts and figures, contact 
your local Blue Cross Plan. 


PBluc Cross and symbol cea, by the American Hospital Association 


BLUE 
CROSS. 





erence for the moment, whatever it may | 


bring. These emotions pour through the 
film in a torrent and fill the performers, 
most of them amateurs, with the fervor 
of the creator's faith. It is a faith in 
nature, a worship of the sun and every- 
thing it shines on. Director Camus has 
realized in a passionately pagan work of 
art the Christian intuition of William 
Blake: “Everything that lives is holy.” 
: . . . 

Along with most of the arts in France, 
the cinema spent a long postwar period 
in the doldrums. But when De Gaulle 
came to power, his government announced 
that it did not intend to send good screen 
subsidies after the same old bad ideas. 
Reluctantly, French film producers, who 
are at least as conservative as their Hol- 
lywood cousins, agreed to try for some- 
thing new and different. But would the 
public like it? 

They loved it. Te Cheaters, a fairly 
daring film about les blousons noirs (the 
blackjackets, as the French call their 
juvenile delinquents), was made on the 
cheap by an oldtimer named Marcel Car- 
né (Children of Paradise), and it became 
one of the biggest hits of 1958. It was 
followed by another low-cost smash called 
The Lovers, directed by Louis Malle, 27. 
Suddenly, the New Wave was rolling, and 


on the crest of it dozens of ambitious 


young cinéastes went surfboarding to suc- 
cess. In the past twelve months, according 
to the French Film Office, at 
young men without previous experience 
in film direction have gone into produc- 
tion with full-length films, and already 
half a dozen of them have achieved both 
critical acclaim and the france approval 


of the public. Among the leaders’ Fran- 
cois Truffaut, 27 (The Four Hundred 
Blows), Alain Resnais, 37 (Hiroshima, 


My Love), Claude Chabrol, 27 (Le Beau 
Serge, The Cousins), Edouard Molinaro. 
31 (Back to the Wall), 

The new French pictures are frankly 
sexy—probably on the average a little 
more sexy than the old French pictures. 
They are also Nouvelle Vaguely romantic 
in love scenes, which they often shoot 
through peculiar filters in a tricky way. 
Much of the camera work, in fact, is too 
clever—it is hard to see the picture for 
the pictures, 

The French seem to enjoy such vouth- 
ful excesses, even though many audiences 
have been disturbed by the curious sense 
of moral vacuum in many of the pictures. 
Aside from a general distaste for bour- 
geois respectability and a slight leaning 
toward the left, very few of the films 
express any moral or spiritual convictions 
whatever, Nevertheless. Les Vaguistes have 
their principles. They hate commercial- 
ism. They prefer to make pictures on 
subjects of their own choice. They would 
rather use unknown actors. “They speak 
of cinema,” 
ligion.” 


“as of a re- 
So far, it seems to be a religion 
in which demons figure more prominently 
than angels, but so long as the new cult 
of cinema can create a ritual as richly 
moving as Black Orpheus, it will claim 
its converts. 


Says one critic 
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J. E. MARTIN, President, 
Dana Corp., says... 


“Even when our people retire 


they can keep their Blue Shield!” 


“The sound help Blue Shield provides on surgical and 
medical bills for our large family of almost 10,000 
workers is of first importance to us, of course. But 
Blue Shield’s provision in our company’s contract for 
those of us who retire is a valuable plus. It is a needed 
benefit of great importance to us.” 


| babes BLUE SHIELD PLAN 
nationwide is sponsored by 
doctors. This assures people 
realistic protection. 

Blue Shield helps with doc- 
tor bills for hundreds of types 
of operations and many other 
services. Cost in relation to 
value is low. One reason: Blue 
Shield Plans are set up so that, 
aside from reserves and mana- 
gerial expenses, all money re- 
ceived goes to pay for benefits. 
Blue Shield readily fits com- 


pany welfare plans. Its effec- 
tiveness is proved by its record 
growth to 44 million members. 
For specific informa- 
tion call your local 
Blue Shield Plan. 


® Service marks registered by 
Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





Biue Shield Medical Care Pians, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Kremlin Gremlin 


Etoise in Moscow (70 pp.)—Kay 
Thompson—Simon & Schuster ($3.75). 


“I was,” reports the tourist, “an angel 
all over the Krémlin.”” Decent Marxists, 
of course, are not supposed to believe in 
supernatural beings, but they might find 
it easier to believe in angels than in 
Eloise, the wildly implausible moppet who 
usually lives at Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel 
with her nanny, dog Weenie and turtle 
Skipperdee. Two years ago her devoted 
biographers, Nightclub Comic Kay 
Thompson and Illustrator Hilary Knight. 
described how she cut a rug at Maxim’s 
in Paris. In this, her fourth appearance, 
Eloise dons raccoon coat and diplomatic 
pout to travel to Moscow, where Mommy 
has some vague connections with Ameri- 
canski Embas And here is the thing 
of it, as she would say: never before have 
those Red squares been exposed to any- 
one as hip as Eloise. 

She is, of course, an irrepressible capi- 
talist (“The Rolls is the only sports car 
I will drive in a Russian blizzard”), shows 








Hilary Knight 
ELOISE IN Moscow 


Hipster among the Red squares. 


dangerous bourgeois-individualistic _ten- 
dencies by riding her tricycle on the 
frozen Baltic, and utters subversive ob- 
servations (“Everybody watches every- 
body in Moscow’). But she makes up for 
it by getting right into the thick of cul- 
tural exchange, playing chopsticks in F ¢ 
at Tchaikovsky Hall, and doing a 
“rawther unusual” ballet with three el- 
derly snow sweepers, which cries out for 
Choreographer Jerome Robbins. The 
book's most remarkable character is 
Eloise’s guide, Zhenka, who has a mag- 
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nificently declarative style: “Is possible 
to see here Sovietskaya Square, pleasure 
garden with statues, in former days was 
empty lot .. .” 

Author Thompson and __ Illustrator 
Knight recorded the international inno- 
cent after a 34-week trip to Russia in 
February, can be certain that the book 
(75,000 copies in print before publication) 
will sell like blint. Author Thompson’s 
humor is becoming strained, but when- 
ever the text sags, the illustrations more 
than make up for it; Artist Knight has 
provided the most arresting views of 
Moscow since Boris Mikhailovich Kus- 
todievy (was great turn-of-century paint- 
er). All in all, is possible here to have 
fun with Eloise, in former days little 
girl, now diplomat. 


Money & Gunpowder 


THe Increoisie Krupes (308 pp.J|— 
Norbert Muhlen—Holt ($5). 


Cusins: What on earth is the true faith 
of an Armorer? 

Undershaft: To give arms to all men 
who offer an honest price for them, with- 
out respect of persons or principles: to 
aristocrat and republican, to Nihilist and 
Tsar, to Capitalist and Socialist . . . all 
faiths, all follies, all causes and all crimes, 

—Bernard Shaw's Major Barbara 


During the Thirty Years’ War, a Krupp 
sold guns to Protestant and Catholic alike, 
and from that day to the end of World 
War IT the family was rarely false to the 
Shavian armorer's creed. The blood-and- 
iron saga of Kruppdom, including its rise 
from the ashes of World Wars I and II, is 
an intrinsically fascinating story. Unfor- 
tunately the drama is often dulled by 
German-born Author Norbert Muhlen’'s 
drab style. But he livens his chronicle 
with a series of personality sketches of 
the lonely, driven eccentrics who lorded it 
over the steelworks at Essen, and were 
lucky at cartels, unlucky at love. 

Alchemistic Search. The initial secret 
of the Krupp success was failure. The 
founder of modern Kruppdom, Friedrich, 
was a turn-of-the-1gth-century dreamer, 
prophetically dedicated to an industrial- 
ized Germany. He spent his life in a quasi- 
alchemistic search for “the secret of cast- 
ing steel,” processed more irony than iron 
in his foundry, the Forge of Good Hope, 
and died at 39 of dropsy and despair. His 
son Alfred was later to find and filch the 
sought-for secret from British forgemas- 
ters while posing as a frivolous visiting 
baron, Herr Schropp. After he set the 
Essen smokestacks belching, Alfred de- 
voted seven years to casting a cannon in 
steel instead of the traditional bronze; the 
weapon later pulverized the French in the 
six-month war of 1870. 

As befitted a king of cannonry, Alfred 
built a palace (the Villa Huegel), a mon- 
strous Victorian pile of 160 rooms. To 
avoid drafts, the windows were perma- 
nently sealed. Alfred’s own den was built 
over the stables, as he believed that horse- 


manure fumes stimulated thought. His 
most pungent effort was the Generalregu- 
lativ, a book of rules that established the 
Fuehrerprinzip at Krupp’s a good half 
century before der Fuehrer. Alfred dic- 
tated his workers’ lives down to prescrib- 
ing their off-duty shoes (wooden clogs). 
His wife took 25 years of the same nig- 
gling, then fled. When he died, Alfred left 
behind him more than 30,000 interoffice 


memos. 
Senile Ghost. Alfred’s son Fritz was a 
pudgy, gourmandizing sybarite, who fat- 





Keystone 
ALFRED Krupp 
Steel cannon among the bronze. 


tened Kruppdom by gobbling up coal and 
iron mines and the shipyards at Kiel. But 
his chief bequest was “the Capri scandal.” 
There, in a Tiberian grotto, guarded by 
boys garbed as Franciscan friars, he staged 
Black Masses and homosexual orgies. 
When his wife protested, he had her 
locked up as insane. Just when the whole 
affair broke in the German press, Fritz 
suffered a fatal stroke and was eulogized 
by Kaiser Wilhelm II in a state funeral. 

Fritz’s daughter Bertha, whose ballistic 
namesake shelled Belgian forts in World 
War I, needed a prince consort to carry 
on the firm, and found him in a bayonet- 
backed, newly titled Prussian named Gus- 
tav von Bohlen und Halbach, Taking his 
wife’s dynastic name, Gustav 
more Kruppian than the Krupps, rarely 
heated his office above freezing tempera- 
tures in order to keep conferences brief. 
His great coup was the secret rearming of 
Germany and the duping of Allied investi- 
gation teams after World War I; e.g., 
“small tractor” meant small tank. Gus- 
tav reluctantly knuckled under to Hitler, 
turned senile toward the end of World 
War II, when he strolled about like a 
ghost, collecting shell fragments in a mar- 
ket basket. 

When Gustav's son, Alfried Krupp, sat 
in the Nuremberg dock in 1947 as a “war 
criminal,” says Author Muhlen, he was 


became 
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The viscose tire cord as advanced as the new Valiant! Today's new kind of car calls for tires to match. Chrysler 
Corporation shows it by putting tires made with TYREX viscose cord not only on the new VALIANT, but all of its 1960 
cars. This means tires tougher than steel— stronger, longer wearing than any other cord tire in existence: cooler 
running, smoother riding, quieter, too...as proven by test. TYREX? Naturally. It's just like Chrysler Corporation to 
want the best. The Valiant, Plymouth, Dodge Dart, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler and Imperia 


all come equipped with tires containing TYREX viscose tire cord... for more tire power. 


NEW TIRE POWER v:: NEW cutvstee VALIANT 





TYREX INC., Empire State Bidg., NewYork 1,N.Y.*TY REX is acollectivetrademarkof TY REX Inc. for viscosctire yarnand cord. TY REX viscose tire yarnand cord isl 


produced and avaiable in Canada 
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SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Houston, Texas Plant 


Teras, New Mexico Plant 


fee 
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Ada, Oklahoma Plant 








IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY’S THREE NEW 
PLANTS ARE THE SHOWPLACE CEMENT 
PLANTS OF THE NATION 


Recently completed Ideal plants at Houston, 
Texas, Ada, Oklahoma, and Tijeras, New 
Mexico, are highly instrumented and as modern 
as any cement producing plants in the world. 
In addition these highly efficient cement plants 
feature some of the most outstanding contem- 
porary uses of architectural concrete to be found 
in any industrial plant design today. 


They are the newest additions to a completely 
modern production and distribution system of 
17 plants and 5 terminals in the South, West 
and Pacific Coast regions, ready now to supply 
the cement for America’s growth in the next 
decade. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER. COLORADO 





LISTED ON THE NEW YORK ANO PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 
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really being tried for his name rather than 
his deeds. He bore six years in prison with 
dignity, and his six-year restoration of the 
Krupp empire, which had been 30% de- 
stroyed and 40° dismantled. ranks as a 
major industrial miracle (Tie, Aug. 10, 
1957). In his own words, he made Krupp 
an “enlightened monarchy,” and today’s 
list of products is as amply peaceable as a 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue. Concludes Au- 
thor Muhlen hopefully: “As Germany 
goes, so goes Krupp.” 


King of Frauds 


THe Fasucous Showman (317 pp.J— 
Irving Wallace—Knopf ($5). 


It might be fitting if, at the time of 
their greatest embarrassment, the high- 
salaried humbuggers of TV were to ob- 
serve 4 moment of noise in honor of Phin- 
eas Taylor Barnum. They might take com- 
fort from the information ‘that the old 
Bridgeport fraudmonger left an estate of 
$4,100,000 after a lifetime of ballyhooing 
fakes (and fakes of fakes; he once coun- 
terfeited the counterfeit fossilized Cardiff 
giant). Network presidents might reflect 
that Barnum would not have had fits of 
contrition: he would have locked his found- 
out quizlings in a cage, tacked up a sign 
saying “This Way to Regress” and charged 
admission at 25¢ (plus inflation) a head. 

Unfortunately the first Barnum biogra- 
phy (for adults) in several decades is as 
spotty as the conscience of its subject. 
Author Wallace owes something of his 
prose style to the titles of Valentino films 
(“Unashamedly, Barnum wept. But then 
came the dawn”). Not enough of Bar- 
num’s private life emerges because, in his 
portrait of the “Fabulous Showman,” the 
author presents little but the show. Still, 
the highlights of that show are there as 
Phineas, son of a Connecticut farmer- 
storekeeper, moves from attraction to at- 
traction—the white whale, Soprano Jenny 
Lind, General Tom Thumb, Commodore 
Nutt, the Negro who claimed he could 
turn black skin into white, and all the 
others. 

The man William Lyon Phelps was to 
call “the Shakespeare of advertising” dis- 
covered that he could get as much free 
publicity by confessing himself a fraud as 
he could by trumpeting that a hoked-up 
mermaid was real. New Yorkers crowded 
into his museum to be outraged when the 
news spread that a bugled model of Niag- 
ara Falls was only 18 inches tall; they 
crowded more after a spectator, probably 
with Barnum’s connivance, filed a lawsuit 
to test the femininity of the bearded lady 
(she was shown to be soundly female). 

Behind the promoter’s checked vest was 
an enigmatic man who preferred good mu- 
sic. or said he did, to carnival clatter, who 
drank hard until middle life and then, in a 
clown’s quick change, became ? steam- 
driven temperance lecturer. Biographer 
Wallace mentions briefly Barnum’s politi- 
cal career—he served in the Connecticut 
legislature and for a year was a reform 
mayor of Bridgeport, possibly his greatest 
fraud of all, Readers may be disappointed 
to learn that nowhere is there any record 
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For a long time Europeans have known that it’s great when you 

drink it straight. Then came the American version, 

vermouth on the rocks. Take your pick...extra dry or sweet, in a glass 
that’s high, wide or handsome... but make sure it's 


Martini & Rossi imported vermouth. 


You already know that it makes marvelous Martinis and 
matchless Manhattans. But once you taste it alone in the glass, 


vou ll know why Martini & Rossi is America’s favorite vermouth 


THROUGHOUT THE REST OF THE WORLD THE NAME IS SIMPLY CEG VERMOUTH 








IMPORTEO SWEET OR EXTRA ORY VERMOUTH 
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A man who loves the land he lives on, and cares for 
it himself, usually takes pride in his tools. They are 
his helpers, his companions, and they give him satis- 
faction of work well done. 

For light cutting chores like clearing or cutting 
firewood, farmers and exurbanites favor the new 
415 hp Pioneer Chain Saw, which weighs just 20 lbs. 
They know they can depend on Pioneer—the chain 
saw preferred by professionals. 

The new lightweight Pioneer is a perfect example 
of Outboard Marine Corporation’s dedication to 
developing fine products for outdoor work, and for 
nothing-like-it fresh-air fun. 


&@ for work and play millions depend on the products of 


OUTBOARD MARINE 


JOHNSON, EVINRUDE, GALE BUCCANEER * LAWN-BOY n * MIDLAND 





Tools tell a lot about aman 


+ PIONEER 


+ CUSHMAN 
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that Barnum made his legendary crack 
iphere« ‘ aucker hom: aves witht.” lis-Chalmers cost-cutting products for industry 
The phrase must have been invented by ; 
some obscure fraud who palmed it off on | 
Barnum, in a gesture of poetic justice. | ul Yn S ons 0 San a ay 
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A President Remembered 





In tHe Days of McKin ey [6 p.] = 
at 
—Margcret Leech—Hearper ($7.5 — 
°. 


Had the man from Mars said, “Take 
me to your leader” in the days of Pres- 
ident McKinley, many an American might 
have answered, “What leader?” Few U.S. 
Presidents have exerted so colorless a | 
leadership from the White House, and 
few have faded so quickly from the na- 
tion’s memory. In a new biography, Pu- 


This Allis-Chalmers rubber-lined pump replaced stacker and con- 
veyor... handled 2,000 tons of abrasive sand a day with only one 
minor repair part in a year. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 





McKINLEY WitH ApMIRAL Dewey 
Fine aim at the spittoon. 
litzer Prizewinner Margaret (Reveille in 
Washington) Leech thoughtfully recalls 
a President who was widely loved, sin 


cerely devoted to his country and to the 
Christian virtues, but who remained even 
as Author Leech 
puts it the captive of caution and in- 
direction.” Her biography gives McKinley 


in historic moments 


his due and his comeuppance too. If he 
remains as short of color as ever, he will 
at least be better understood. 


Front-Porch Campaign. McKinley was | 
a Puritan b theritance. His father, ; 
Pildo pi icon ee oe * n S : i H IG H P | Cr R E F | DB) = Ey 


ee ee ee ee into every slide you project ! 


a drive in the buggy to a nearby spring 


Only Bausch & Lomb puts 





for a refreshing drink of water (the month 





was Januarv). The son was as free of Faithful projection of your color slides, just as you took them... that’s 
vice as he was of intellectual curiosity. what you get with Bausch & Lomb High Picture Fidelity! Balomatic Slide 
Throughout his life, his favorite plays Projectors have an optical system designed by the makers of CinemaScope, 
were Rip Van Winkle and The Cricket on 





the world’s finest binoculars and scientific instruments...run by them- 





the Hearth. Methodist McKinley's only 
unseemly heritage from the smoke-filled 
rooms where he started his political career low as $84.50 at your dealer’s. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y 





selves... never need re-focusing. Choose from three Balomatic models as 


was the habit of smoking an occasional 


Tas §$BALOMATIC by Bausch & Lomb 


of Ohio, and his spittoon aim was fine). 
As President, McKinley almost always 
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Chalmers cost-cutting products for industry 


stacks 2-ton loads loft high 
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Extra reach of Allis-Chalmers lift trucks stacks loads high. . 
utilizes more area near ceilings to provide 50 percent more stor- 
age space per square foot. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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expressed himself in sonorous platitudes, 
but never did he come closer to stating a 
political creed than in a speech made 
when he was running for Governor in 
1891 We cannot gamble with anything 
so sacred as money” (what he meant was 
the sacredness of the gold standard). Sit- 
ting out the first presidential campaign 
(on his front porch in Canton, Ohio) 
against Bryan i 
shocked by 
mankind was being ‘‘crucified on a cross 
of gold.” The voters agreed with McKin- 
ley, and Author Leech emphasizes what is 
really at the heart of the McKinley story 
this hymn-loving, humanity-loving man 





ust have | 





en 
iskan’s notion that 


of the people was as much the favorite of 
the wage earners as he was the darling of 
the millionaire industrialists. 

Blind Loyalty. He hated war (he went 
from private to major in the Civil War 
but took Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines in a war that was as close to comic 
opera as a shooting war could be. Some 
members of the Cabinet were so incom 
petent that only blind party loyalty could 
account for his devotion. His political 
mentor, Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio 
was so obviously the errand boy of the 
trusts that not even the wildest admirer 


| of McKinley could hope to explain away 


the President’s regard for big business. 
Yet Author Leech shows McKinley as his 
own man. If he rooted for the trusts, it 
was because he believed that business and 
U.S. destiny were on the same path. If he 
took the U.S. into war and a great-power 
role, it was because he knew that the 
hour had struck for isolationism. 

rhe manner of his death was typical of 
his gentle nature. After he was shot by 
an anarchist named Leon Czolgosz at 
the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, 
N.Y., his first thought was of his wife 
“Be careful how you tell her.” He died 
eight days later, whispering to his wife 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” It was Sept. 
14, 1901; Mckinley was leaving a violent 
century that he could not have under- 
stood, and that could not be very kind 
to him in retrospect. At the time, his 
mourners did not recall his failures but re- 
membered his “firm, unquestioning faith: 
his kindly, frock-coated dignity: his ac- 
essibility and dedication to the people 
the federal simplicity that would not be 
seen again in Washington.” A popular 
ballad put it this way 


Mister McKinley, he ain’t done no 
wrong 

But Sholgosh he shot him with an Ivor- 
Johnson gun 

For to lay him down bays, to lay him 


down, 


The Abominable Snowoman 
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kind of to some 





and a stunt to others. She belongs not to 
the ages, but an a the ‘20s. Fresh 
trom his last safari (Dylan Thoma 
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“Production up 36%...insurance costs down 34%!" 





Mr. LM. Ellis 
Safety Director 


Stancard Brass 
Belvidere, Wl 
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says Les Ellis 


“Despite our best efforts, costly disabling 
injuries were cutting into our production 
of automotive accessories. 

“When Hardware Mutuals took on our 
Workmen’s Compensation program, their 
safety engineers pointed out various physi- 
cal hazards...our need for @ safety 
glasses, @ more machine guards, @ head 
protection, gloves, and protective 
aprons. They worked with our men on the 
production line and instilled in them the 
psychology of safety. It worked wonders. 

“In a single year we saved $2,209 on our 


Hardware Mutuals. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY © HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « 
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premium. This 34% saving was due to the 
dividend and control of losses. As our acci- 
dent rate fell, our units produced per man- 
hour went from 3.6 to 4.9! Better still, our 
employes had safer working conditions. 
We’re sold on Hardware Mutuals approach 
to savings through safety.” 
Dividend savings, too! 

Our safety program is just one means of saving 
with Hardware Mutuals Workmen's Compensa- 
tion. Ask about dividend savings and convenient 
payment plans, too. Discover how much you can 


benefit your business, Just look for our listing in 
the Yellow Pages. 


Insurance for your Auto... Home... Business 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin « Offices Coast to Coast 


ENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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shakes cars empty in 2 minutes 








Up to six man-hours of labor are saved when 50-ton hopper cars 
are unloaded by an Allis-Chalmers car shaker. Even sticky material 
unloads in two minutes. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Investing in common 
stocks selected for possibilities 
of growth in income and 
capital over the years 


TIME iste RD 


people who are excited 
about tomorrow 





Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 


high filtration & refreshing 
taste in one cigarette 





Hugh W.Long and Co 
Elizabeth 3, N. 
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America), Poet-Critic John Malcolm Brin- 
nin goes in search of this Abominable 
Snowoman of modern letters. What he 
brings back is not startling, but it is a 
biographically complete if critically in- 
dulgent account of the concentric odys- 
sey of Gertrude Stein, of whom it might 
be said: in her beginning was her end. 
because she was all middle. 

Uncorseted Bliss. German-Jewish Papa 
Stein was a wool merchant, and some 
would argue that Gertrude was, too. As 
1 baby, Gertrude, wrote her mother. was 
“a little Schnatterer. She talks all dav 
long and repeats everything that is said 
or done. At Radcliffe, Gertrude became 
Philosopher William James's favorite 
Schnatterer 





and roamed the classrooms 





in uncorseted bliss (“She always seemed 
to like her own fat.” a friend later said), 
She also experimented in what came to 
be known as automatic writing. This may 
have inspired her incantatory rhythms 
and inane repetitions, though Author 


| Brinnin bristles at the thought. 








At the turn of the century, Gertrude 
followed her brother Leo to Paris. Leo 
was the art pundit and collector in those 
early days, but he was everlastingly tink- 
ering with his psyche, so that when a 
San Francisco spinster named Alice Ba- 
bette Toklas appeared, “soft, small, and 
warmly murmurous,” Gertrude switched 
boon companions for life. The two gentle 
ladies from America enjoyed living in the 
eye of the bohemian hurricane. There was 
the writer André Salmon, who foamed 
it the mouth with delirium (he later 
claimed it was soap) and nibbled the 
trimmings on Alice Toklas’ hat. There 
was Alfred Jarry, an absinthe-minded 
playwright who carried a revolver and 
once shot down “some obstreperous night- 
ingales.”” Oddest of all was Gerald Ber- 
ners, an English lord who had a tiny 


piano built into his Rolls. and would 


flash a white mask at villagers, whose 
terror grew as ghostly strains of Scarlatti 
wafted from the disappearing car. 
What Is the Answer? As young U.S. 
expatriates (includifg Ernest Heming- 
way) fled the middle class and the Mid- 
dle West, they took refuge in “the ma- 
ture Gertrudian bosom,” as Van Wyck 
Brooks put it, “much like that of their 
far away prairie mothers, but of a most 
gratifying sophistication. Miss Stein gave 
them back their nursery rhymes and they 
had fine babbling times together.” As for 
her own writing, apart from a trio of 
impressive short stories, Three Lives, The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, and 
the moving play-opera Four Saints in 
Three Acts, Gertrude Stein was not so 
much the hoaxer as the hoaxed. She 
tried to purify words by divorcing them 
from meanings and using them as pig- 
ments or notes. At best, the result was 
a kind of singing non-commercial. 
Gertrude Stein had survived World 
War II by a year when a malignant 
abdominal tumor forced an operation. 
Coming out of anesthesia, she was sibyl- 
line to the end. Her next-to-last words 
were, “What is the answer?” And her 
last, “In that case, what is the question?” 
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RYDER TRUCK LINES is the proud new name 
of one of America’s foremost carrier systems — formerly 
known to shippers from Texas to the Eastern Seaboard as 
Great Southern Trucking Co. and T.S.C. Motor Freight Lines. 


“Big R"' Service has been built by Ryder management and 

personnel using the most modern equipment and facilities, 
and the newest operating methods. Ryder service is as fast, 
safe, and dependable over the long haul as it is at the 
local level. When you want the finest, call on Ryder! 





Other divisions operating under the “Big R’’ banner of service 
are Ryder Tank Line (in 25 states), Ryder Truck Rental 


(throughout the U.S. and Canada), and Ryder Leasing, Inc. RYDER TRUCK LINES 
(all types of equipment in the U.S. and Canada). 


DIVISION OF RYOCER SYSTEM 


General Offices: Engle Building, P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Fla. 
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packs dig-power at both ends 





New Allis-Chalmers utility tractor can dig trenches, load material, 
handle dozens of other jobs. It’s low, wide 
space than others its size. 


and turns in less 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? 


WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment 
of excited curiosity 


-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary’ 


, 


MORE THAN 142,000 
VOCABULARY ENTRIES 
1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 
TERMS ILLUSTRATED 
IN CLOTH, 

PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 
IN LEATHER, 
THUMB-INDEXED, $15.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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CINEMA 


They Came to Cordura. Hollywood's 
standard brand of horsemeat is dished 
up with a strong sauce of metaphysics in 
this Gary Cooper western about a coward 
who shows the meaning of courage. 

Pillow Talk. A sometimes fluffy com- 
edy, with Supporting Player Tony Randall 
earning all the yaks, and Stars Doris Day 
and Rock Hudson on hand to supply 
scenery. 

Career. In this soaper about show busi- 
ness, Sad Young Hero Anthony Franciosa 
performs ably, but the viewer may puzzle 
over why the theater so often presents 
itself as one of the bleeding arts. 

The FBI Story. A fast-draw documen- 
tary of an upright Hoover man, which 
manages to click despite a cluttering sub 
plot concerning the domestic difficulties 
of Special Agent Jimmy Stewart. 

Look Back in Anger. A glimpse through 
an attic window into a twilight society 
that looks forward to the past. With 
Richard Burton as the original Angry 
Young Man. 

The Magician (Swedish) Brilliant 
Writer-Director Ingmar Bergman's latest 
brew of symbolism and sex 

North by Northwest. Director Hitch- 
cock’s compass points both to Gorky 
Street and Madison Avenue, with a 


| smooth adman (Cary Grant) accidentally 


and entertainingly caught in the grasp of 
a sly spy (James Mason) and his secret 
weapon (Eva Marie Saint). 

The Diary of Anne Frank. A tender, 
heartfelt masterpiece. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. II 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).* 
Filmed in India, this sobering documen- 
tary is a careful study of one of the soci- 
ologists’ most serious problems: The Pop- 
ulation Explosion. Indian officials and In- 
dian and U.S. religious leaders discuss the 
Significance of the startling (49 million a 
year) growth in the world's population. 


Thurs., Nov. 12 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). The 
irresistible force of political pressures 
meets what should be an immovable ob 
ject: a scrupulously honest man. The Hid- 
den Image stars Franchot Tone, Martin 
Gabel, Nancy Marchand and George 
Grizzard. 


Fri., Nov. 13 

The Art Carney Show (NBC, 8:30- 
10 p.m.). Thornton Wilder’s modern clas- 
sic, Our Town, with Carney as the stage 
manager who tells all because he knows 
all. 

Music from Shubert Alley (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.). Six decades of Broadway, re- 
called in the songs that sparkled in Shu- 
bert Alley musicals. Andy Williams is 
host. Guest stars include Alfred Drake, 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, Doretta 
Morrow, Lisa Kirk, Ray Walston. 


Sun., Nov. 15 
Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 12-12:30 
p-m.). Where Are You? will demonstrate 
* All times E.S.T. 
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Product... 


de KVP paper may give you a unique solution 
— or surprising savings over the material you're using now! 


Perhaps because we make more different kinds of paper for 
packaging and industrial uses than any other company, we're 
often asked to develop a special paper to solve a special problem. 

As a result, KVP papers today are doing jobs that were un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. Effectively and economically! Some, 
for instance, offer you remarkable help with adhesive substances. 


Sticky product: 


Special KVP papers are making practical many new products 
with adhesive advantages. Self-sealing shingles, for instance, 
can be shipped and stored easily because of a KVP release-paper 
backing specially developed to solve this particular problem. 


Sticky process: 


Special KVP papers are performing many unexpected jobs in 

the production of adhesive products. One such KVP paper, for 

' a example, was “‘tailor-made”’ as a carrier for a hot adhesive sub- 
a stance during the manufacturing process. 


To protect sticky surfaces: 


Special KVP papers are serving many pressure-sensitive products 
as the release-paper backing that makes them practical. Once 
again, many of these special papers were specifically developed 
: to solve an individual problem brought to us by a customer. 
Perhaps a special KVP paper can be an unexpected help to 
your company and your product. KVP papers are daily making 
adhesive substances easier to handle, fighting corrosion, pro- 
tecting against infestation, and doing dozens of other jobs. 
We'd like to have one of them working for you. Let's discuss 
your requirements. Drop us a line, or use the coupon below. 


Mr. Dwight Stocker, President 
The KVP Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Dear Mr. Stocker: 


Perhaps your company may be of assistance to us. Please have one of your 
salesman-engineers call me for an appointment. 
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THE KVP COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co.) 
‘HOUSTON, TEXAS * DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA * STURGIS, MICHIGAN * GRIFFIN, GEORGIA + ESPANOLA, ONTARIO * HAMILTON, ONTARIO * MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








stops stray metal electronically 





For pennies a day, an Allis-Chalmers metal detector guards product 


purity... 
pharmaceuticals, plastics. 


detects tramp metal buried deep inside food, animal feed, 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


POWER For A GROWING WORLD 


TOUGH BUYERS HAVE MADE 


REZNOR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 


UNIT 
HEATERS 


IN OVER 70 YEARS — LESS THAN 
1/10 of 1% FACTORY REPLACEMENT 





REZNOR MFG, CO., DEPT A-81, MERCER, PA 
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After 35 
Exercise More, 
say experts! 


Famous heart specialist and two noted phys- 
iologists discuss a wide range of dangers 
faced by normal men and women who get 
too little exercise, particularly after the age 
They tell how exercise affects the 
circulation, arteries, weight, aging 
and fatigue. Mailed free as a public serv- 
ice by Exercise For HEALTH, Box 2520, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ask for pamphlets N-4, 
N-5 and N-6. 


MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 

of time so you won't miss a single issue 

To Change Your Addre ¢ 

imprinted on mailing label of your 
# TIME) and new address Iw 

ber, if any) to TIME, 540 

, Chicago 11, Ill.—allow three week 

ige-over. 


of 35. 
heart, 


(exactly as 


Ist cigarette to 

| give you both 
high filtration & 
refreshing taste 
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WERS/S 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults @ Children 


THE WORLD OVERCEME 
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| the growing complications of navigation, 
from the seabound voyages of Columbus 
to the spacebound travels of tomorrow. 

Conquest (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). News- 
caster Charles Collingwood conducts a 
tour of the Rockefeller Institute in Man- 
hattan, where Dr. René Dubos is conduct- 
ing his own tour of The World of TB. 


Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
A rehash of one of the Western world’s 
most disastrous defeats in the East, The 


Fall of China to the Communists in 1949. 
Pearl Buck, General Albert Wedemeyer 
and General David Barr are on hand to 
assist Narrator Walter Cronkite. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 
9 p.m.). Henrik Ibsen's A Doll's House, 
Starring Julie Harris, Christopher Plum 
mer, Jason Robards Jr. TV adaptation by 
James (Little Moon of Alban) Costigan. 
Color. 

Dinah Shore Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Julie London and Cliff Arquette 
join a guest who is capable of carrying the 


7:30- 


show all by himself: France’s Yves Mon- 
tand. Color. 
Tues., Nov. 17 
Mercury Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). A salute to vaudeville by some of 


The Big Time 
Jack Benny, 


the men who knew it best. 
brings together George Burns, 


George Jessel and Eddie Cantor. Color. 
On Broadway 

The Miracle Worker. Anne Bancroft 
and ten-year-old Patty Duke superbly 
enact famed Teacher Annie Sullivan's 
turbulent, triumphant struggle with the 


child Helen Keller. The play is sometimes 
clumsy, but the show as a whole is un- 
forgettable theater 

Heartbreak House. An uneven but often 
brilliant production of Shaw's uneven but 
often brilliant portrait of “cultured, lei 
sured Europe” before World War I. With 
Maurice Evans, Pamela Brown, Sam 
Levene, Diana Wynyard, 

Take Me Along. O'Neill's Ah, Wilder- 
ness! set to music becomes a lilting period 
piece, bolstered by the vaudeville virtuos- 
ity of Jackie Gleason, brightened by the 
acting talents of Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie and Robert Morse. 


At the Drop of a Hat. Ranging between 


satire and whimsy, the educated “after- 
dinner farrago” of two English song-and- 
chatter specialists provides one of the 


gayest evenings on Broadway 

Among the holdovers from last season, 
A Raisin in the Sun still casts its affec- 
tionate illumination on Neero life on 
Chicago’s South Side; La Plume de Ma 
| Tante remains a vintage French revue: 
My Fair Lady and The Music Man head 
the musical comedy division. 





BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Anger of Achilles: Homer's Hiad, 
translated by Robert Graves. Classicist 
Graves argues that Homer meant his /liad 
as a satire, and he provides a_ brilliant 
prose-and-verse translation flavored by 
wit instead of the customary chalk dust. 

James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. An 
absorbing biography that brings litera 
ture’s “doubting Thomist and joking Jes 
uit” out of the shadow of his reputation. 

Krishna Fluting, by John Berry. An 
exotic, erotic, comic novel of Quakers in 
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Now ... “diet insurance” for your whole family. This new food can give you a high degree of assurance that, 
whatever else the family eats, everyone will get nutritive values essential to active, vigorous good health. 






THE GREATEST CONCENTRATION OF NUTRIENTS 
EVER OFFERED IN A SINGLE ALL-PURPOSE FOOD 


CON CEN TRATE 


(The ready-to-serve nutrition “booster”) 


WHAT IT IS: 


Kellogg's Concentrate is a great new food 
developed from the grains. It’s ready to 
eat—requires no cooking or refrigeration. 
And its tiny flakes, so crisp and good tast- 
ing, contain more concentrated nutrition 

vitamins, protein and minerals—than 
any other single all-purpose food. 


Kellogg's Concentrate is 40% high- 
quality protein, In addition, one ounce 
(only 106 calories) provides the following 
percentages of minimum daily adult re- 
quirements of all these nutrients: 


Vitamin B, (thiamine), 50%; Ribo- 
flavin, 50%; Lron, 50%: Niacin, 
50%; Vitamin C, 50%; Vitamin 
D, 100%; Vitamin B,, 66%; Vita- 
min B,,, 1l00%; Folacin, 50%; 


Phosphorus, 12%; Calcium, 2%. 


HOW YOU EAT IT: 


By itself, Kellogg's Concentrate is, nutri- 
tionally, a satisfying meal. Added to other 
foods, it’s a big nutrition plus. Economical, 
too, because it is so concentrated, 


FOR BREAKFAST: Serve this delicious 
food as a cereal or sprinkle it on your 
other favorite cereals. 


FOR SNACKS: It makes a wonderfully 
light, low-calorie, between-meals snack. 


FOR OTHER FOODS: Kellogg’s Concen- 
trate adds nutrition and flavor to prac- 
tically all of your favorites. Sprinkle it 
on casseroles, soups, salads, vegetables or 
desserts. Add it to meat loaves, patties, 
stuffings, pancakes and many other dishes. 


WEIGHT WATCHERS: Eat it with non-fat 
milk to help reduce weight. 





WHAT IT DOES: 


This new kind of food is high in nutri- 
ents essential to good diet low in the 
things we ordinarily get plenty of, such 
as fats. 


Kellogg’s Concentrate is an excellent 
general purpose food—a real nutrition 
“booster.” It is especially helpful to those 
who are watching their weight . . . to chil- 
dren and adolescents who have finicky 
appe lites... to women during pregnancy 

_and to all people who require a high- 
protein diet. 

Pick up a package of new Kellogg's Con- 
centrate at your grocers today. We think 


that you will find any number of ways to 
enjoy it. 


KELLOGGS OF BATTLE CREEK 





©1959 by Kellogg Company 


One ounce 
gives you the -) 
nutritive values = — 
indicated, in all 
these fine foods. 





VITAMIN Boe 
more than five carrots. 


VITAMIN Bi: (thiamine): as 
much as three ounces of pork 


PROTELN: more than an egg 
and two strips of bacon. 


NIACIN: more than three ounces 
of beetsteak. 


VITAMIN D: 
as much as 
@ quart of vitamin O mil 


VITAMIN ©: about as 
much as a four-ounce 
glass of tomato juice. 


RIBOFLAVIN : more than four 
ounces of Cheddar cheese 


THON : as much as two 
ounces of beef liver. 


FOLACIN : as much as] VITAMIN Bia: as much as 
three ounces of broccoll. | one ounce of meat or fish. 
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: z | India, by a writer who seldom turns a 
llis-Chalmers cost-cutting products for industry mere journeyman’s line. 
The Treatment Man, by William Wie- 


gand, A taut, savage novel, at times lean- 


e 
ing too far toward melodrama, about a 
| ns one man In 0 a roa Crew power struggle between a prison psychol- 
ogist and a convict leader. 

The Mansion, by William Faulkner. 
Despite awkwardness in the writing, this 
last installment of the Snopes trilogy 
(earlier novels: The Hamlet, The Town) 
remains a smoldering personal testament 
to the worst in the American South and 
the worst in man, 

Edison, by Matthew Josephson. An able 
biography of the deaf, eccentric, agnostic 
genius who had no equal as an inventor 
promoter 

The Armada, by Garrett Mattingly. A 
remarkable job of re-creating the great 
| naval battle and the stormy political and 
religious climate in which it was fought 

The Stones of Florence, by Mary Me- 
| Carthy. With her customary astringent 
| prose, the author sketches a city that 
remains great despite traffic dangerous 
enough to put present-day monument 
watchers beneath tombstones. 

Poems, by Boris Pasternak, translated 
by Eugene M. Kayden. Despite inevitable 
translation difficulties, the verse of Doctor 
Zhivago's author suggests genius. 





One man on an Allis-Chalmers Model D grader can rip up old roads, | The Return of H°Y°M°A®N K°A°P®- 
load material into trucks, and relevel the road surface — at half L*°A®°N, by Leo Rosten. The redoubtable 
the cost of larger graders. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin dunce of the immigrant English class is 


back, just as funny as ever 

The Memoirs of Casanova, Vol. II, 
translated by Arthur Machen. The 18th 
century's most dedicated amoralist tells 
tall tales of his libertine youth. 

A Natural History of New York City, 
by John Kieran. A naturalist's engaging 
account of how nature survives in the 
asphalt jungle 

The Rack, by A. E. Ellis. The hero of 


Your Postmaster suggests: this chilling novel fights to remain alive 
in a cynically run tuberculosis sanatorium 


TO INSURE EXPEDITIOUS Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes. 


HANDLING AND PROMPT DELIVERY The leader of Burma's jungle-fighting 
Chindits during World War I, portrayed 
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OF ALL MAIL DURING THE in a well-done biography. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY SEASON— B 
MAIL EARLY! — AND — — 


FOLLOW THE “A.B.C.’S” 





1. Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
OF GOOD MAILING HABITS! 2. The War Lover, Hersey (5) 
3. The Ugly American, 
ss ay postal delivery zone number Lederer and Burdick (2) 
helps speed your mail! 4. Exodus, Uris (3) 
5. The Devil's Advocate, West (8) 


“BY” certain to include your re- 


turn address on all letters 6. Dear and Glorious Physician, 


COMEDNEN TS Caldwell (6) 


A ah and packages! 7. Poor No More, Ruark 
“acy that the delivery address is 8. The Cave, Warren 
correct and complete! 9. The Thirteenth Apostle, Vale (7) 


10. IT Was a Teen-Age Dwarf, Shulman 


AND (10) 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY — NONFICTION 


Act One, Hart (1) 
The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
For 2¢ Plain, Golden (5) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (3) 
This Is My God, Wouk (4) 
Groucho and Me, Marx (8) 
The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (6) 
8. The Armada, Mattingly 
9. The Ape in Me, Skinner (10) 
ro aN : 10. A Natural History of New York City, 
Alpi high filtration & refreshing Kieran (9) 
pine 


IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 


SANS whe 


taste in o' igarette 








* Position on last week's list. 
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FROM SOCRATES TO SPUTNIK IN 5 MINUTES. 
If time since the appearance of early man were considered 
a 24-hour day, only about 5 minutes would have elapsed 
since Greece’s golden age—less than a minute since the 
beginning of modern science. But in that “minute,” 
thanks to modern methods of transmitting knowledge. 
more men have acquired more scientific learning than 


t Je 
—— 
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in all previous stages of man’s development. Trans- 


mitting knowledge, of course, is an old story at 
Rand M€Nally. For more than a century we have done 
it carefully and accurately —through our world-famous 
maps, globes and atlases... our textbooks and works of 
reference ... our many books for children and adults . . . 


our many printing services for business and industry. 





* SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 


135 


THE MOMENT OF SALES SUCCESS in this Marketing 
Age depends on five packaging prerequisites: definitive 
market analysis; structural design; graphic design; equip- 
ment engineering ; and package testing. Today, there is one 
company equipped to provide you with Creative Packaging 


Service in all these areas . . . Fibreboard. 
Fibreboard is the only major carton and container manu- 


rFipnpReEeBOARD 


PAPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
136 





facturer in the United States whose entire marketing effort 
. salesman to scientist . . . is organized to match your 

marketing problems. And when your packaging decision 

is made, Fibreboard will produce your packages in the 

West's largest, most modern facilities. 

For any possible packaging assistance you desire, phone or 

write Fibreboard today. 


475 Brannan Street, San Francisco, California 
Offices in; Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, Omaha, Seattle and other major cities 
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DEWARS 
“White Label 


and ANCESTOR 
@ SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 


NEW DUAL FILTER T 
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DUAL FILTER 


Here's how the Dual Filter does it: 


1. It combines a unique inner filter of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL . . . definitely 
proved to make the smoke of a cigarette 
mild and smooth... 





2. with an efficient pure white outer 
filter. Together they bring you the real 
thing in mildness and fine tobacco 
taste! 


reyton 
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